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Taz moral of life, the mystery of redeeming grace, the display 
of Almighty power and Almi love, iritual. 
the vk the passage of J als through the wonders of his 
creation; all that can alarm the wicked, revive the penitent, 
console the afflicted, and confirm the faithful, is te be found in 
the Book of Psalms. But in this same book these subjects are 
often to be sought for so much below the shining surface of its 
poetical beauties, so deep in the recesses of spiritual wisdom, an 

so near the border of the invisible world, that minds of the greatest 
grasp, and longest reach, are never more usefully employed for 
mankind, than when engaged in the interpretation of this part of 
holy Scripture. Lessons of wisdom, as salutary as they are in- 
telligible, lie open in the Psalms to the ordinary reader: the at- 
tributes of God, the rewards of piety, the vanity of human cares, 
and the deceitfulness of human counsels, are enforced and exposed. 
by examples, by images, and by descriptions so magnificent, yet so 
familiar; so elevating, yet so natural; so suitable to common 
feeling, yet so commensurate with our highest faculties, that all 
must acknowledge their excellence, and few can wholly resist, 
their influence: but to the mind inquisitively pious, and ardent 
in the pursuit of heavenly know! these seraphic songs pre- 
sent a path of discovery —T y opening before them, re- 
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fulgent with the footsteps of the Messiah, and resounding with 
the promises of the Gospel. 

The title of the Book of Psalms to a place in the Sacred Ca- 
non of Scripture has never been controverted. As a work of 
inspiration .its claim has been established by Christ and his 
apostles. Many of them have had their application to the great 
mystery of man’s redemption settled and determined in an ex- 
press manner by the inspired writers; and the probability is, 
that none of them can properly be understood as confined to 
temporary events and occasions. The Jews themselves, by 
making them a part of their daily service, plainly discover their 
own conviction of the prophetical and mystical character of the 
Psalms in general ; for if understood only in their literal sense, 
few of them could be considered as applicable to the nation at 
large, but rather to the circumstances of some particular person, 
wad therefore improper to form a part of a perpetual system of 
worship. They considered the shell of the holy minstrel as full 
of oracular virtue, and as recording the whole of God’s dispensa- 
tions in respect to themselves ; but still as comprising only a scheme 
of mercy and deliverance limited to their earthl leciguhin, 
Many of the Psalms they referred to Messiah and his kingdom ; 
and though in respect to the person and character of the one, 
and the nature and meaning of the other, they entertained ideas 
infinitely below the purity and truth of Scripture, yet in the 
principles of interpretation, they have agreed with the primitive 
method of the Christian expositors. 

It was impossible, in the earliest periods of the Church of 
Christ, for those who studied his word, not to learn from him 
and his apostles the proper use to be made of the Psalms. Suc- 
ceeding ages have improved that use as the progress of learning 
and study have corrected its excesses and enlarged its founda- 
tion. e ardour of critical research which has been rh 


to the examination of the language of Scripture, and the inde- 


fatigable industry with which the manuscripts of the holy text 
have been compared and corrected, have given to the moderns 
very decided advantages over the ancients, in tracing the beau- 
tiful connection between the Old and New Testament. ‘Time, 
that impairs and obscures the works of human intellect, conso- 
lidates and illustrates the Bible, developes its harmonies, and 
brings it into closer union with our understandings and our af- 
fections. | 

At the head of expositors of the book of Psalms, at the head 
of those who have shown to Christians their peculiar interest in 
these inspired compositions, stands the venerable name of the 
late amiable and learned Bishop Horne. Improving upon all 
that had gone before him, he followed up that noble scheme of 
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exposition, the pattern of which had been borrowed from our 
Saviour himself, and his immediate followers, till almost every 
Psalm, touched by the talisman of his genius, stood confessed 
in its genuine form as the harbinger of the Prince of Peace. 

The application of the Psalms to the mysteries of the Gospel 
was the great aim of this excellent prelate; "a scheme of inter- 
pretation which, if it did not originate with him, has so flourished 
under his hand, as to have become his by a sort of right of 
culture: the constituents of the landscape were given him, but 
under his tasteful disposition of its forms and objects, the scenery 
has assumed a magnificence worthy of inspiration, opening into 
that paradise wherein our second Adam has spread. before the 
soul an everlasting verdure, has planted again the tree of life, 
and removed from the portals the fiery sword. Almost every 
Psalm, according to the method. of interpretation pursued: b 
Dr. Horne, is capable of a double sense and application. | It 
has a literal and historical meaning, confined to temporal oc- 
currences in the lives of great personages, or in the past or 
actual state of the Jewish nation; but in these secondary sub- 


jects the shaded resemblance of the glorious Redeemer is pour- 


trayed, and the great mystery of the atonement is prophetically 
recorded. In David, especially, we are taught to see the illus- 
trious representative of the Messiah; and in applying the letter 
of the poem to him and his eventful career, to reserve a spiritual 
appropriation to the suffering and triumphant Saviour, bearing 
his cross on earth, and exalting his sceptre in heaven. - : 
In thus spiritualizing these sacred compositions, the learned 
Bishop of Norwich seemed to be sufficiently aware of the dan- 
ger of excess, and as a security against it, he recommends a cau- 
tious preliminary study of the literal meaning of the Psalm 
before any attempt is made to engraft upon it a superior sense; 
and while he seems to think that, in some instances, the literal 
meaning is the only meaning, he allows very few of the Psalms 
to be simply prophetical, and to belong only to the Messiah, 
without the intervention of any other person; differing in this 
respect from St. Augustin, who attends scarcely at to the 
literal sense. This, indeed, seems to have been the character 
in general of the interpretations left us by the Fathers. ‘They, 
for the most part, apply the Psalms immediately to Christ and 
his Church, and see in almost all of them a direct spirit of pro- 
phecy, divested of all connection with a lower order of events.. It 
seems to us, that each of these methods has its extreme, from 
which some injury to the wholesome and edifying influence of 
the Psalter may be apprehended. By asking too much, we may 
dispose men to allow too little, and this may be the consequence 
of a spiritual refinement on the one side; while, by running a 
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parallel between human and heavenly things, with the zeab 
which usually accompanies such discoveries, we are often urged 
into a littleness of detail, unsuitable to the majesty of scriptural 
truth, on the other. 

What Dr. Horsley thought on this subject, we may in a great 
degree collect from the translation before us, but we have to re- 
gret, in the absence of all preface or introduction to the work, the 
want of those instructive comments on this subject of considera- 
tion, which he probably would have added, had he lived to be the 
publisher of his own performance. 

The extremes to which we have above alluded, appear to have 
been judiciously avoided by the Author of the subject of this 
article. His method seems to have been to take the shortest 
road towards the object of his research. Where he has observed 
a Psalm to have an obvious and direct spiritual bearing, though 
in a highly figurative dress, he has never gone beyond the neces- 
sity in seeking for any occasional or historical matter of allusion 
or description, but has considered the scope of the composition 
as purely prophetical. When by the legitimate exercise of 
tical freedom the kingdom of Christ, the glory of the Saints, 
the victories of faith, the accomplishment of the promises, the 
destruction of sinners, and the consummation of all things, are 

ratively described by allusions to the great phenomena 
of the natural world, or to experiences of the past, or scenes of 
the present time the most awfully impressive, he applies the Psalm 
sing y tothis one grand object, without looking for any more im- 
mediate reference to the history of the Jewish nation, or to the 
occurrences of the life of David or Solomon. Where the refer- 
ence to these passing events is obvious and express, Dr. Hors 
has admitted with other expositors, both a primary and ulterior 
sense. In the distinct allusions to the public history of the natural 
Israel, he sees adumbrated the fortunes of the mystical Israel, the 
Christian church; and in the private life of the Holy David he sees 
nified the Holier Son of David, the Lord of all things, both 
in earth and heaven. ‘That of such of the Psalms as dwell upon 
the persecution and sufferings of David, he himself was the au- 
thor; and that those of his composition were prophetic, “ we 
have,” as Dr. Horsley has observed, * the authority of David 
himself; who, at the close of his life, thus describes himself. and 
his sacred songs :”—* David, the Son of Jesse, said, and the man 
who was raised up on high, the anointed of the God of Jacob; 
and the sweet. Psalmist of Israel said, the Spirit of Jehovah spake 
by me, and his word was in my tongue.” “It should seem,” con- 
tinues the Bishop, ‘that the Spirit of Jehovah would not be want- 
ing to enable a mere man to make complaint of his own enemies, 
to describe his. own sufferings just as he felt them, and his own 
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escapes just as they happened. But the Spirit of Jehovah des- 
cribed by David’s utterance what was known to that Spirit only, 
and that Spirit only could describe. So that if David be allowed 
to have had any knowledge of the true spirit of his own composi- 

tions, it was nothing in his own life, but something put into his 

mind by the Holy Spirit of God; and the misapplication of the 

Psalms to the literal David has done more mischief than the mis- 

application of any other parts of the Scriptures, among those who 

profess the belief of the Christian religion.” 

Upon the whole, Dr. Horsley, in his interpretation of the 
Psalter, has had less resort to this divided application of the mean- 
ing than either Dr. Lowth or Dr. Horne, and in this respect he 
appears to us to have improved upon those able and excellent ex- 
positors. For wherever a simple prophetical sense can be fairly 
educed, it is neither useful nor rational to go in search of temporary 
topics, and to load the argument with additional senses and allu- 
sions. It was to this disposition in the commentators on the 
Psalms that Erasmus adverted, when, in one of his epistles, he 
declined adding himself to the number, alleging his fears, ne 
turba commentariorum olscuraretur sermo propheticus cittus quam 
illustraretur. 

The principal events which happened to the Jewish nation 
were too signal to be mistaken, and in many of the Psalms the 
allusions to them are so plain as not to be doubted of; but no 
inspiration would have been necessary to describe éhem with truth 
ond exactness, and we are not to wonder, that the writers of the 
New Testament interpret this part of the Psalms in a much 
deeper sense than that which lies upon the surface, and regard it 
as a continued series of prophecy in the form of allegory. Thus 
Egypt, Israel, the wilderness, the land of Canaan, and the various 
fortunes of the chosen people, considered in a typical and figura- 
tive sense, are representative of the bondage of sin, the heirship 
of the promise, the Christian militant state, and the happiness of 
the pelleiundd in heaven. There is therefore a holy and a spiritual 
sense to be put upon all these titles, places, and occurrences, of 
which the gross and natural existences are only the pictures and. 
the emblems. Without this double sense these Psalms would 
lose all their beauty by losing all their point ; and, when readin a 
Christian Church, would be totally unappropriate and senseless. 
The same may be said of the variqus allusions to the ritual, sacri- 
fices, and services of the Mosaic institution, and to the offices of 
the priesthood; all which are reasonably and authoritatively re- 
ferred by the Christian believer to higher and holier objects; to 
the one great sacrifice once offered for all men; to the spiritual 
temple not made with hands; and to the great High Priest for. 
ever after the order of Melchisedek. It is absolutely impossible: 
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for any thinking, unprejudiced man, to read the ecstatic expres- 
sions of David in the 119th Psalm, and not plainly perceive that 
laws, and testimonies, and statutes, and ordinances, of higher 
value and more saving efficacy than any comprehended within the 
ceremonial or moral dispensation of the Jews, were the theme of 
his wonder and praise. 

Those Psalms wherein the person from whose mouth they ap- 
pear to issue describes his sorrows, his sufferings, and his triumphs, 
represent with such fidelity the history of the Son of God, that we 
need scarcely seek for any other application. For the circum- 
stances of David, or Solomon, or any human condition, they will 
generally be found to be too great in depth, and breadth, and 
altitude. A pre-eminence in suffering points to the Man of Sor- 
rows, a more than mortal majesty points to the King of Glory. 
Girding his sword upon his thigh, we see the Warrior of Salva- 
tion surrounded with the trophies of his victorious grace ; anointed 
with the oil of gladness above his fellows, we see the blessed 
Bridegroom of the church. Nor shall we do full justice to the 
pen -of the ready writer unless we put Solomon and his nuptials 
out of our view, and fix our thoughts upon him whose sceptre is a 
right sceptre, and upon her who comes forth in her odoriferous 
garments, the consort of Christ, in the beauty of holiness. Even 
inthe Penitential Psalms, where complaint is made of the burthen 
and number of sins and iniquities, oppressing and weighing down 
the speaker, we still hear the voice ot the Messiah. Wehear him 
complaining, that **innumerable evils have compassed him about, 
that his iniquities have taken such hold upon him, that he is not 
able to look up, that they are more in number than the hairs of his 
head, and that, therefore, his heart has failed him.” Doubtless 
these were not his own sins, but the sins of mankind, of which he 
took upon himself the burthen and the atonement, and “ bare 
in his own body on the tree;” being ‘ made sin for us who 
knew no sin.” ‘That the Messiah is the person that speaks in 
some at least of these penitential Psalms we have the authority of 
the Apostles to assure us, who, in their quotations from them, 
constantly refer them to our blessed Saviour, who took the sins of 
thei world upon himself, that he might expiate them upon the cross, 
and’ cover them with his personal righteousness. 

-In the translation of Dr. Horsley the Messiah is perpetuall 
present, Sean in his own person: and wherever the te 
are applicable to his most holy life and character, the translator 


never supposes in them a primary sense referrable to the case of ' 
any mortal being, except where this double bearing is distinctlyand | 
necessarily to be inferred. The form of dialogue, or the dramatic 
cast given:to these divine compositions in the present translation, | 


seems tous to result from the truest conception of the spirit and’ 
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style of Hebrew poetry; and to remove the veil which has hitherto 
concealed from us so much of their interior grace and loveliness. 
If Dr. Horsley has not the entire merit of this discovery, for the 
first application of it to the Psalter in particular we are chiefly 
indebted to his admirable discernment. 

To assist the reader in arriving at the view which Dr. Horsley 
took of the nature and design of the Psalms in general, the Editor. 
has introduced into the preface to the work an extract from a 
sermon of the Bishop’s on the Ist verse of the: second Psalm ;. 
and from this extract we produce what is said of the form of 
dialogue, which, in his opinion, belongs to so large a part of the 


Psalter. 


“‘ But a very great, I believe the far greater part, are a sort of dra- 
matic ode, consisting of dialogues between persons sustaining certain 
characters. In these Dialogue-psalins the persons are frequently the 
Psalmist himself, or the chorus of Priests and Levites, or the leader of 
the Levitical band, opening the ode with a proem declarative of the 
subject, and very often closing the whole with a solemn admonition 
drawn from what the other persons say. ‘The other persons are Jehovah 
sometimes as one, sometimes as another, of the three persons ; Christ 
in his incarnate state, sometimes before, sometimes after, his resurrec~ 
tion; the human soul of Christ as distinguished from the Divine essence. 
Christ, in his incarnate state, is personated sometimes as a priest, some- 
times as aking, sometimes as a conqueror; and in those Psalms 
in which he is introduced as a conqueror, the resemblance is very re- 
markable between this conqueror, in the book of Psalms, and the war- 
rior on the white horse, in the book of Revelations, who goes forth with 
a crown on his head, and a bow in his hand, conquering and to con- 
quer. And the conquest in the Psalms is followed, like the conquest 
in the Revelations, by the marriage of the conqueror. . These are cir- 
cumstances of similitude which, to any one versed in the prophetic 
style, prove beyond a doubt that the mystical conqueror is the same 
personage in both. It is no objection to this notion of Psalms in dia- 
logue, that none of them are distinguished into the parts of the different 
speakers. In the works of any profane writer, the parts that belong to 
different persons in a scene are usually distinguished by prefixing to 
the beginning of each speech, the initials of the name of the person to 
which the speech belongs; but this is a modern practice. » In the oldest 
MSS. of the ancient Greek plays, the persons of the drama are not. 
so distinguished any more than the persons in the Psalms; but these 
distinctions have been supplied by editors. But in publishing the 
sacred text it was justly thought that it would be too great a liberty in 
the Editor were he to insert marks of his own, which the Holy Penman 
had not thought necessary. It would be useful, however, if a para- 
phrase were given with these distinctions in their proper places, and 
yet the want of them ‘is not very great; for I will venture to say, that a 
reader of ordinary penetration, who has once had the hint that he is 
reading a dialogue, will easily perceive to what speakers the different 
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parts of the dialogue belong. The part of Jehovah is sometimes indeed 
supplied (but this will never make difficulties) by an oracular voice 
suddenly breaking out from the Sanctuary.” 

“¢ Jt is not a bad general notion of the book of Psalms, which is given 
by a considerable, though neglected critic; it is a notion which, if kept 
in view, would conduce much to the right understanding of them, that 
the whole collection forms a sort of heroic tragedy. The redemption 
of man, and the destruction of Satan, is the plot: the persons of the 
drama are the Persons of the Godhead,—Christ united to one of them, 
—Satan, Judas; the apostate Jews, the heathen persecutors, the apos- 
tates of latter times;—the attendants, believers, unbelievers, angels ;—~ 
the scenes, heaven, earth, hell ;—the time of the action, from the fall 
to the final overthrow of the apostate faction, and the general judg- 
ment.”” 


- For the form of dialogue into which Dr. Horsley has thrown 
many of the Psalms, he was certainly indebted to Bishop Lowth’s 
Prolessions, which contain an admirable discussion of the chorus 
and alternations of the song in the sacred poetry of the He- 
brews. Of this practice the Bishop of London presents us with 
a variety of instances; as the hymn of Moses on the passage of 
the Red Sea, where Miriam and the women answered ‘oy 
and the men of Israel. ‘* And Miriam took a timbrel in her 
hand, and all the women went out after her with timbrels and 
with dances; and Miriam answered them: 


“‘ Sing ye to the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously : 
The horse and the rider he hath thrown into the sea.” 


Which distich seems to have been introduced at regular inter- 
vals. In the same manner Isaiah describes the seraphs singing 
the tpiceyiov: and one cried unto another, and said, Fol 
holy, holy is the Lord of Hosts; the earth is full of his glory.” 

So in the eleventh verse of the third chapter of Ezra: “ And 
they sang together by course, in praising and giving thanks unto 
the Lord; because he is good, for his mercy endureth for ever to- 
ward Israel :” and more remarkably in the 136th Psalm, where 
the versicle, successively repeated, forms a perpetual epode. 

In the second Psalm the sense is much cleared, and the spirit 
improved, by the same method of interpretation; which our 
present translator considers as consisting of three parts: the 
first spoken in the person of the Psalmist, the second in that of 
Messiah, and again the last in that of the Psalmist. The first 
fart, which is spoken by the Psalmist, ends with the sixth verse ; 

essiah speaks the seventh, eighth, and ninth; and the Psalmist 
concludes with the three remaining verses. Let the reader at- 
tend to these divisions, and confess the charm of perspicuity 
which they impart to this plainly prophetical . By way of 
specimen of this manner of division we will produce Dr. Horsley’s 
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translation and adjustment of the parts of the 24th Psalm; 
which is marked in a peculiar degree by the characters of this 
dramatic enunciation. 


‘“‘ The 24th Psalm,”? says Dr. Horsley, “* opens with a chorus, 
proclaiming the divinity of Jehovah, the Creator and Lord of the 
universe. It then describes, in questions and answers, sung by dif- 
ferent voices, the sort of righteousness which recommends to Jehovah’s 
favour; which consists not in any ceremonial observances, but in 
clean hands and a pure heart. And the song concludes with a pre- 
diction of the exaltation of the Messiah (for he is certainly the Jehovah 
of this Psalm), under the image of an entry of Jehovah into his 


temple. 
Chorus. 


1. To Jehovah belongeth the earth and its whole furniture, 
The world, and its inhabitants. 

2. For he has founded it upon the seas, 
And upon the floods he hath established it. 


First Voice. 


3. Who shall ascend the mountain of Jehovah, 
And who shall stand within the precincts of his sanctuary ? 


Second Voice, 


4. The clean in hand and the pure in heart ; 
Who hath not carried his soul to vanity, 
And hath not sworn to the deceiving of his neighbour. 
Sey This man shall obtain blessing from Jehovah, — 
~ And justification from the God of his salvation. 


Chorus. 


6. This is the generation of them that seek after him, 
Of them that seek thy presence, O God of Jacob! 


PART II, 
Semi-chorus. 
7. Oye gates! lift up your heads, 
And be ye lifted up, ye everlasting 
And let the King of Glory enter ! 


A Single Voice, 
8. Who is he, this King of Glory? 
Another Voice. 
Jehovah, strong and mighty— 
Jehovah, mighty in battle. 
Semi-chorus. 
9. O ye gates! lift up your heads, 
And be ye lifted up, ye everlasting doors, 
And let the King of Glory enter ! 
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A Single Vote. 
10. Who is he, this King of Glory? 


Grand Chorus. 
-» Jehovah of Hosts—he is the King of Glory.” 


It will occur to the reader, that this distribution of the parts 

into questions and answers is frequent in Hebrew poetry ; and he 
will not fail to recollect the 63d chapter of Isaiah, which derives 
much of its sublimity from the same form of the composition. — 
- In these reciprocations and divisions of parts, in the chanting 
or recitation of the sacred songs of the Israelites, we discern, 
according to Dr, Lowth, the immediate cause of the disposition 
of the verse into equal strophes, or stanzas; and why these con- 
sisted, for the most part, of distichs, in a sort of parallelism to 
each other, the last. line responding to the first, and seconding, 
educing, and inforcing the sense. 

The beautiful manner in which Dr. Lowth has illustrated this 
peculiar structure of the poetry of the Hebrews surpasses all 
peers and the delicate observance of this same characteristic by 

r. Horsley, in his translation, and his division of the Psalms 
into parts, with his appropriation of them to the choruses and 
interlocutors, havewonderhill relieved the Psalter from the diffi- 
culties under which it has. hitherto lain encumbered, and sup- 
plied a method of interpretation so natural and so easy, that, to 
use the words of Jeremiah, the wayfaring man may understand 
it. Much of that mystic allegory to which former expositors 
have resorted is now become unnecessary to the sense and effect, 
allusions to human and temporary events jess frequently obtrude 
themselves, and the colours of mortal misery and grandeur fade 
away in the presence of the incarnate God. 

In this species of scenic poem the ineffable Author of our 
salvation performs, in seid pre-eminent part; and we are, 
in a manner, made to ae him speak his blessed. oracles. Thus 
the Psalms not only prophesy, but represent; not only describe, 
but personify; they are all full of the Messiah, and show only 
*‘ the glory of his kingdom, and talk of his power.” In this trans- 
lation we see how little those have felt in what. company they 
have been when perusing the ‘holy Psalter, whose sympathies 
have thereby been chiefly awakened in behalf of an earthly prince, 
and the catastrophes of a temporal kingdom:’» For those who 
would apply these sacred hymns to David or Solomon, Heze- 
kiah or Zerubbabel, they do no more at best than “ raise a 
mortal to the skies,” but for him who finds in them their spi- 
— wisdom, and Christian comfort, they, * draw the Saviour 
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In this mode of applying the Psalms, Dr. Horsley has the 
Jews against him, whose interpretations are posterior to the 
Christian epoch: according to whom, those Psalms are appli- 
cable only to David or Solomon, or the natural Israel, which 
all Christian interpreters maintain, at least, to bear a sense 
both literal and spiritual, and which Dr. Horsley, with the Fa- 
thers on his side, ascribes wholly and exclusively to Christ and 
his kingdom. But the Jews themselves, whose writings in ex- 
planation of the Scriptures were produced before the coming of 
Christ, interpreted the second, the forty-fifth, and the seventy- 
second Psalms, as clear prophecies of the Messiah; and the 
Christian divine may draw a supply of arguments for this spiritual, 
and singly spiritual import, of some part of the Psalter, at 
least, from the enemies of Christ; whose own Targums, held by 
them as sacred as the Scripture itself, are thus far a register of 
the confutations of their own unbelief. 

What has been said may suffice for a general outline of the 
spirit and plan of Dr. Horsley’s translation; an examination of 
particulars, where the subject is so miscellaneous, would extend. 
this article to too great a length. Though Dr. Horsley has not 
translated every Psalm, being satisfied, probably, in the cases 
where he has omitted so to do, with the received version; yet 
there is scarcely one on which he has not commented in his cri- 
tical notes. ‘These notes are a very valuable appendage to the 
translation, and seem to us, upon the whole, to have done more. 
towards the true interpretation and application of the Psalms, 
than any commentary which sacred criticism has hitherto pro- 
duced. We are desirous, however, of presenting to the reader 
some few specimens of the work; and so far only as may be ne- 
cessary for that purpose, we propose to lead him into particulars. 
A slight examination will be sufficient to show the general na- 
ture and extent of our obligations, while the reader will probably. 
be thereby induced to agree with us, that sometimes the trans- 
lator has varied fromthe Bible translation without a substantial 
difference, and sometimes with some loss of vigour and dignity ; 
that in some instances he has changed the style of expression, 
without necessity, for a structure less harmonious; and sometimes,’ 
though rarely, has innovated from a seeming capriciousness of, 
change, where the venerable beauty of the old translation, no. less: 
than its precision, ought for ever to have protected:it from ‘the 
lust of petty reformation.” In our Bible translation of the Psalms,’ 
as well as.of other parts of the’ Holy Scriptures, the language. 
in general is inimitably pure, strong; and majestic; and some of 
its phrases and expressions are of so happy a texture, and so 
wound round our hearts by their natural aptitude, truth, and 
propriety, that we cannot give them up without a sigh, even 
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where they can be proved to be mistranslations, much less sur- 
render them to the mere pruriency of reform, or a fastidious 
taste for improvement. A modern phrase can rarely be substi- 
tuted for an old one, when the thought or sense is precisely the 
same, without the escape of a certain secret charm, the origin or 
operation of which it is hard to explain; for time has an elabo- 
ratory, where words and phrases are mellowed into an effect, 
which no skill can create, by the union of ingredients which no 
art can combine. 

These truths, if truths they are, suggest some wholesome checks 
to the zeal of a translator of Holy Scripture, against which we 
venture to think Dr. Horsley has occasionally a little trans- 
gressed ; but his errors of this kind are few in number, and 
probably would have been still fewer, had this great man lived 
to put the last hand to the work. He would have felt, in all 

robability, that here and there too modern a taste in language 
ad disguised the fair proportions of truth, and the forms of an 
august simplicity had been sacrificed to studious decoration. 

- the translation of the 10th Psalm by Dr. Horsley, a 
striking specimen is given of his method of explaining many 
of the sudden transitions in the sense, by supposing this dra- 
matic spirit in the composition, The subject of the Psalm he 
seems to us very rightly to conclude to be the general oppression 
of the righteous by the wicked faction, that is, by the conspiracy 
of apostate spirits, atheists, and idolaters, rather than any par- 
ticular calamity of the Jewish nation, or of any individual. A 
supplication, therefore, mixed with complaint, is continued from 
the beginning of the Psalm to the middle of the 15th verse; 
which verse is translated thus in our Bible: ‘* Break thou the 
arm of the wicked, and the evil man: seek out his wickedness. 
till thou find none.” Here the translator states the text to be 
corruptly written; the words of which are 53 1yw>. In three 
of the MSS. of Dr. Kennicott the 1 is omitted. Bishop Hare 
p to join the ) to 73, an emendation approved by Bishop 
Secker. And if the emendation be adopted, the sense clearly is,. 
“Thou shalt seek the impious, and find him not :” which latter 
clause of the verse Dr. Horsley supposes to be uttered by an 
oracular voice from the sanctuary, promising the utter extirpa- 
tion of the wicked oppressor; and then the Psalmist, with an. 
entire faith in the completion of the promise, changes his me- 
lancholy strain to notes of the highest exultation, celebrating 
Jehovah’s sovereignty, describing im as executing judgment, 


and putting an entire end to all usurped dominion. The verse 
is then divided thus: at: 
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“ Psalmist. 
Break thou the arm of the impious and the evil. 


Oracular Voice, 
Thou shalt seek the impious and find him not.” 


That extraordinary boldness, strength, and majesty, which 
may be said to be almost peculiar to the figurative diction of the 
Hebrew poetry, has been illustrated with an incomparable fe- 
licity by the venerable Dr. Lowth; and in his general display of 
these habitual graces and perfections of style, he has furnished 
Dr. Horsley with a kind of poetical key to the Psalter. ‘That 
the dissertations of the Bishop of London, on the metrical and 
sententious divisions, or ard haliaiis and the dramatic form of 
the Hebrew poetical composition, suggested the distribution of the 
Psalms into parts and dialogues, which has given great perspi- 
cuity to the translation before us, we have, we think, already 
shown. It will appear, that an equally advantageous use has 
been made by Dr. Horsley of the 13th preelection on the Proso- 
popeia. Dr. Lowth’s prvelection thus begins : 

*¢ Ex iis dictionis figurate partibus, quas, ut ad notionem rz 
Swo maxime accommodatas, tractandas proposui, ultima jam 
restat Prosopopoeia. jus figuree duo sunt genera: unum, cum 
rebus vel fictis, vel ratione ac sensu carentibus, actio et persona 
data; alterum, cum vere persone probabilis oratio tribuitur.” A 
little further he explains what he means by the second species of 
a probable and appropriate speech attri- 

uted to, or put into the mouth of, a real person; and pronounces 
it to be a semblance of reality, which carries with it the highest 
evidence, authority, and weight. Among the instances of this 
transcendental form of writing he reckons, ‘ Imprimis Dei ipsins 
orationes divinissimas, tantaque majestate dignissimas; sermones- 
idoneos, et personze congruentes ; fictionis credibilitatem, imi- 
tationis evidentiam, ac rei ipsius claram representationem.” 

Under this form of Prosopopeia Dr. Horsley has perpetually: 
introduced the Messiah to our view. ‘The instances. are very 
numerous, but we will advert only to the 16th Psalm, where. 
David is supposed to be personating and speaking as the Mes- 
siah, in his sacerdotal character. ‘This Psalm is cited as David’s. 
by St. Peter and St. Paul, both of whom apply it to Christ. 


** Admitting,” says Dr. Horsley, ‘ that David was the’ author, of. 
which, after the decision of the apostles, a Christian may hardly be at. 
liberty to doubt, it is evident, from the structure of the Psalm itself, 
that it is, what the same authority hath pronounced it, prophetic. 
For the whole is uttered in the character of high priest. But with 
what propriety could David speak in that character otherwise than 


agp in the hope of that priesthood which was to come into 
is family, in the person of his descendant.” 
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We here offer to the reader the translation itself, that he may 


. observe how true it is to the Hebrew, and how greatly its im- 


rtance, sublimity, and perspiciity, are improved and unfolded 
y this character of personification and prophecy. 


4, Guard me, O God, for with thee have I taken shelter ; 
2. I have said unto Jehovah; O Lord, 
Thou art my good,—not besides thee. 
3, For the saints, which are in the land, 
And my glorified ones, all my delight is in them. ? 
4. They “om multiply their sorrows [who] betroth themselves to 
another; | 
I will not offer their libations of blood, 
Neither will I take their names within my lips, — 
5. Jehovah, ay ereneeres portion, and my cup 
Art thou: Thy Thummim is my lot,* 
6, My territory is fallen in pleasant spots ; 
A fair is (allotted) to 
%. Iwill bless the Jehovah, who hath been my counsellor, 
_Even in the night season my secret thoughts instruct me. 
8. I have set Jehovah always before me ; 
_ Because he is at my right hand I shall not slip. 
9. Therefore my heart is glad, my tongue rejoiceth; 
_ My flesh also shall rest in security. 
10. For thou wilt not relinquish my soul to hell, 
Thou wile not suffer thy Holy One to see corruption. 
11. Thou wilt show me the path of immortality, 
 Fulness of joy, in thy presence ; 
Pleasures at thy right hand for evermore.” 


To support the personification in this case, for nx, which is 
the eel ia ous Hebrew text, we must read with the LX X, Bishop 
Hare, and many MSS. *nmonx, “ I have sgid.” Our translation, 
following our Likes printed Bible, renders it, “ O my soul, 
= hast the adding the soul,” 

missin uty of the prosopopeeia, and the whole scope 
of the Psalm. The voncluding att of the verse is not very 
intelligible in our lish translation: “ Thou art my Lord: 
my goodness extendeth not unto thee.” Dr. Horsley’s com- 
mentary on this and the succeeding verse is in his best manner, 
end shall be produced, as conyeying useful knowledge to the 
Hebrew student, and a good specimen of the spirit of the learned. 
| * “ Thy Thummim is my lot.” That eternal perfect priesthood is allotted. 
unto me, of which the Levitical is the general type; of the glory of which the 


brilliant’ gems on the b riest’s breast-plate are the partic mbols. See 
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Ver. 2, 3. I have. said unto Jehovah,” &c, For read with 
the LXX, Bishop Hare, and many MSS. minx, “ L have said” .... 
goodness extendeth not to thee.’ E. 7... This passage is 
obscure, and may be suspected of corruption, Bishop; Hare would 
omit. 53, which would make the sense, My goodness is. [due] to 
thee.’ Houbigant, not expunging 92, would change into 
‘‘ My goodness is nothing without thee.”’ , Bishop Lowth seems to 
prove Houbigant’s emendation, which he says is supported by Chald. 
Syr. Symmachus, and Jerome. The version of the LXX leads, I 
think, to an easier emendation, which will give as good a sense. For 
by ba read bevy ba. “ My goodness is of no profit to thee,” i.e. 
1 oan an unprofitable servant ; thy kindness to me is gratuitous. , 
The chief objection to be made to this emendation of the: text, I 
take to be this; that the noun nay, being feminine, (for I take it 
for the nominative singular in regimen of the suffix) requires the fe- 
minine form of the verb. And to put the verb in the feminine form, 
would be a considerable deviation from the present’ text’” Bat the 
discord of the verb and the noun is so frequent, when the noun is an 
thing which belongs not naturally to either sex, that this. objection is 
in truth of littke weight. However, if it might be supposed that the 
original reading was this, which indeed would be best.of all, 
5a it were cary to trace the progressive errors by 
which the text would be brought to its present form. 
1. nba space being left between 'words.in the old 
2. p>by nba naw -~MSS, the first error was nothing more than a 
3. ba mistake of a for a». Thesecond.was only 
the transposition: of a »; which might be intentional, to produce: a 
significant word; a word in itself significant, though not obviously 
connecting with any thing that precedes or follows. The:third error 
was only the omission of *n, considered as a prolongation of the ne- 
gative 5a not affecting the sense. Bi 
Ver. 3. But to the saints,” &c, Read with LXX, or rather with 


Yad 


For the saints thatare in Ais land, 

_, |» Jehovah. gloriously-accomplished all. my good-wishes« 
~' David, personating the Messiah in his sacerdotal character, says, 
although my goodness is of no progr unto thee, yet thou hast granted,’ 
in-the most ample manner, all that | can ask or wish, for the saints in 
thy land, the true members of the Christian Church, the heits of the’ 
spiritual Canaan. “Even of the perfect ‘righteousness’ of ‘the ‘man 
Christ Jesus; of his righteousness as a man, it may be said with truth; 
it ought to be said, that;it wasof no profit: unto God. Nothing was. 
added to the Divine, Nature by the virtue of the Man td whom the 
Word became. united,; nothing was added. to its glory by his virtues 
nothing was added to its happiness by his enjoyments in his exalted: 
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state. His righteousness and his exaltation are a display of the divine 
goodness and power, in that wonderful instance; no acquisition of 
goodness and power not enjoyed before. . | ye 
Although these alterations of the text, and the rendering founded 
them, are not without the authority of the ancient versions, espe- 
y of the LXX and the Vulgate, I am, after all, disposed to thin 
that the text, as it stands, admits a very good meaning. 
md ono 2 
poy 5a naw 


mon WwR cotwripd 
ston *van 55 


2 T havé said unto Jehovah : O Lord, 
Thou art my Good ;—not besides thee, #.¢. I have no other _ 
good besides thee. : 

3 For the saints, which are in the land, | 
And my glorified ones, all my delight is in them. 
In the second verse, the final word of the first clause *na\v is un; ° 
derstood to be repeated as the first of the following clause. If it were 

actually repeated thus, 
onaw: naw nn 

the setise would be clearly what I offer. : ES 
In the third verse, the 5 prefixed to mwp is carried over to O18 
by the force of the copulative y. I am inclined to rest in this as the 
true exposition of the passage. nee I confess it is an objection 
of some weight, that it is strange, if this be the true construction, it 
should be missed by the LXX and Vulg. and not fully comprehended, 


asi gaa by the Syriac interpreter or the Chaldaic. (Vol. I. 
200. 

In treating of this Psalm, Dr. Horsley has left untouched the 
great vexata questio, whether we should read y"v0n, which is the 
word ‘in the printed Hebrew text, and which literally si 
nifies, thy saints, or holy ones, or yon, the sense of which is 
Holy One. The latter word, in the singular number, and lite- 
rally warranting our English translation, is in 27 out of 31 of 
Dr. Kennicott’s Heb. MSS. Dr. Horsley, as appears above, has 
translated the word in the singular number, which renders the 
passage infinitely more important, as being prophetic of ‘the Sa- 
viour only. If he thought with Dr. Parry that theword is rightly 
printed in the plural in our Bible, he must have thought with him 
that the plural number is only used emphatically, aceording to the 
Hebrew idiom, to signify the Most Holy One. However this be, 
it-is evident, that ‘it was a prophecy of the particular resurrection: 
of Jesus Christ, as both St. Peter and St. Paul quote the passage to 


that purpose; and it follows, that David was not here speaking in 
his‘own person, but in the person of the Messiah. David himself 
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saw corruption, but Jesus, whom God. did not leave in the grave, 
saw no ‘corruption. This, therefore, is the: true ground of the 
Christian application of this Psalm. 

We cannot subscribe, however, to every word of Dr. Horsley’s 
translation of this divine Hymn; and ially, we prefer the 
phrase in the Bible, ’** my flesh also shall rest in hope,” to that 
of Dr. Horsley, * my flesh also shall rest in sécurity.” The word 
‘hope’ is more in the spirit ofthe Psalm, and we venture to say, a 
more exact translation of the Hebrew word nwa. 

The 22d Psalm is very important on account of its prophetical 
character, (and it is to these ‘Psalms that we shall principally ad- 
dress our comments) a character which is given to it in, the 
Mischna, Tchillim, and the Talmud of the Sanhedrin... ri | 

Dr. Horsley observes, that ‘ it seems tobe the best account that 
can be given of this Psalm, to say that the Psalmist personates the 
Messiah in the garden ;_ first. oppressed with the foresight of the 
circumstances of his sufferings. O my Father, if it be possible 

let this cup pass from me.” It is a little remarkable that no notice 
is taken by him of that passage, which many learned persons have 
thought to indicate a fraudulent. corruption of the ‘text by the 
Jews. In the 16th verse, the words of our Bible translation are, 
“‘ they pierced my hands and my feet,” whereas, in the original, 
it is * like a lion my hands and my feet.” The difference in the 
words is so small, 82 for 82, that it has been thought hard to 
impute to the Jews so impious a design, where the change is.so 
likely to have happened from inadvertency even in the least care- 
less transcriber. And. it has been well observed that'the Jews 
would have got nothing by the fraud; for if the present reading 
be the true reading, that is, “like a lion—my hands and my feet 
some verb, such as “they have torn,” must be supposed wanting to 
_complete the sense, and must therefore be su lied by the reader. 
Thus in Psalm vii. 2, the words are “ lest he tear me to pieces 
_like a lion;”-and in the 21st verse of the Psalm under consideration, 
—** save me from the lion’s mouth,” _ It is dangerous to religion in 
_the extreme, for the sake of establishing a prophecy founded on a 
‘particular e, to arraign the honesty and fidelity of those out 
.of whose hands these sacred records have been received by us 
_ Christians, It is sacrificing life itself, to. the object of saving a 
_limb. _ And how little a foundation there is for such a suspicion 
appears from Josephus, who declares, that the Old Testament h 
suffered no alteration from the beginning down to his own time. 
_ The hope, indeed, of us Christians, of ultimately bringing the 
_ Jews to the sanctuary of Jesus, rests on the standing testimony of 
the Scriptures which they have providentially preserved. | 
The 45th Psalm, which Dr. Hoisley styles A Mystic Son 


upon a King’s Marriage, Messiah the. Bridegroom, the Chure 


wes 
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his Bride, affords another striking specimen of Dr. Horsley’s 
manner of interpretation. He thus describes the subject : x4 


‘“‘ This Psalm rélates to the second advent. The Bridegroom is the 
conquering, not the suffering Messiah; the marriage is celebrated after 
his victories; and the Bride is the Church Catholic, rescued from the 
persecutions of the antichristian faction, and composed of the two great 
fase , that of the restored Jews, and that of the engrafted Gentiles. 
Or rather, perhaps, the Bride or Consort (Saw) is the church of the 
converted Jews become the metropolitical church of all Christendom, 
and the virgins companions are the other churches.” 


This Psalm has been considered by many commentators as 
being, in its primary meaning, a Song of celebration on the 
marriage of King Solomon with his oer Princess, as the 
724 Psalm has been treated as his Inauguration: but Dr. 
Horsley has dismissed the earthly prince from the scene, and has 
filled it with transcendently higher persons and things. That 
double aspect is so eee ahd with such a fascination of 
expression, dilated by Dr. Lowth, that after reading his 
eleventh lecture on the Hebrew Poetry, we can hardly prevail 
upon ourselves to give up that principle of interpretation: “ Quo 
exemplo,” says that exquisite writer, ‘ intelligi potest, styli pa- 
rabolici naturam, eo quod hujusmodi imaginum magnam varie- 
tatem amet, hujusce allegorize tractationi egregié accommodatam : 
ut enim hz imagines ad rerum divinarum, set. spititualium, pa- 
riter atque humanarum notiones signandas, servate: in utrisque 
certa quadam analogia, adbiberi solent, ita facile praebent locum 
isti qué in hoc genere aliquatenus necessaria; ut 
quasi versicolor et simul translucida flat oratio, in utramque par- 
tem anceps, in neutra obscura: utram@ue allegorise sententiam 
suo complexu et distincte cla ad alter- 
utram referenda.” But both Dr. Horne and Dr. Horsley have 
pointed the 45th Psalm wholly to the righteous King, the only 
and blessed Potentate, the King Messiah; and ties Dr. 
Horne gives the same double to the 72d ‘as Dr. Lowth 
has given to it, Dr. Horsley thinks the far greater part of it excha- 
sively belongs to the Messiah. It is well worthy of remark, that 
both these Psalms are applied to the Messiah by the Targums; 
although the Jews will have it, that they are exclusively appli- 
cable to Solomon.* 3 

The 60th Psalm, which is in itself eminently beautiful and 
sublime, Dr. Horsley has accurately felt and understood. The 
Bible translation of it, it must be admitted, is very correct and 


* Huet. D. E. Prop. VILL and see Prideaux, vol. iii, p. 552, et seq. 
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fobile; but the laté Bishop of St. Asaph has greatly improved its 
éfféct, and illustrated its sense by his division of it into two parts, 
ascribing the first six verses to the Psalmist; and the rest of the 
Psalm to Jehovah himself. The 21st verse is rendered by the 
translation before us inexpressibly grand : : 

« 9), These things thou hast done, and I was still; _ 

Thow hast thought that I AM is such an one as thyself. I 
will call thee to account, and I will be thy adversary to 
the face.” | 

The Bible translation is thus : 
* 21, These things hast thou done, and I kept silence 5 
Thou thoughtest that I was altogether such an one as thyself, 


but I will reprove thee, set them in order before 
thine eyes.” 


All interpreters, says Dr. Horsley, seem to have forgotten, that 
fnts is the name which God takes to himself in the third chapter 
of Exodus. It is with peculiar propriety that God, in a personal 
expostiilation with his people, abort their infringement of their 
whole ¢6venant with Him, in its most essential calls hitnself 
by the namé by whieh he was pleased to describe himself to that 
same people, wher he first called them by his servant Moses. 

What our Bible tratislation renders by “‘and set them in order 
before thine éyés,” Dr. Horsley translates “ I will be thy adver- 
sity to the facé;” that is, thy adversary in a forensie sense: The 
received translation, ih this iistance, is quite without meanifig. 
The Seventy translate the passage thus, Taparncw xara 
¢ov; the vulgate, ‘* Adversabor in oculis tuis; and Bishop Hate, 
* 7 will bé thy adversary to thy face.” ; 

The deseriptive titles of the Pistia as they occur in otir Bible, 
the LX-X, and other copies, are generally too contracted for thé 
range which Dr. Horsley is iticlined to give to the intention and 
purpose of the Psalmist. Thus, the 5ist Psalm, which thé 
Septuagint and our printed Hebrew Bible would confine to the 
subject of David’s transgression in respect to Uriah, Dr. Horsley 
entitles “a penitential confession of the converted Jews ;” and 
indéed, when we consider the 4th verse, it is difficult to suppose 
the poem to have reference to this particular sin of David. Bue 
it is rather extraordinary, that Dr. Horsley should have referred 
the Psalm in question to the time of the eaptivity, because the 
words “ build thou the walls of Jefusalem” must be referred to 
the time of the captivity, when Jerusalem lay in ruins. One 
éannot but wonder that the Bishop should have net undef- 
stood the petition in a figurative sénse, and as meaning no more 
than what is prayed for in the first part of the verse, “ do good 
m thy good pleasure wto Zion.” There aré many passages in 
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which this sense is given to Luilding, i.e. preserving or causing to 
prosper. 1 Sam. ii. 35; 2 Sam. vii. 27; 1 Kings, xi. 38, &c. _Itis 
also rather surprising, that as Dr. Horsley has not translated this 
Psalm, he has not in his notes upon it taken any notice of the 
celebrated text of the 5th verse, “ Behold, I was shapen in iniquity, 
and in sin did my mother conceive me.” The word 'n>>1n, which 
is rendered shapen, denotes, according to Dr. Chandler, in his life 
of David, “ I was brought forth;” then the ensuing words con- 
tain the reason of it, “ and in sin did my mother conceive me.” 
Dr. Taylor, in his original sin, p. 31, supposes the Psalmist to 
mean only, that he was a “sinner from the womb,” or, in common 
language, **I am a great sinner,” “I have contracted strong 
habits ofsin.” _ It is surelyvery plain, that the Psalmist is charging 
himself here with something more than his own sin, and lamenting 
something more than his own personal wickedness. 

In the 55th Psalm, Dr. Horsley has recognized the ‘“ double 
edge of the prophetical style;” for it was impossible not to see 
that the rebellion of Absalom gave occasion to this Psalm. 

** The consternation and distress,” says this vigorous interpreter, 
‘‘ expressed in the verses 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, describe the King’s state of 
mind when he fled from Jerusalem, and marched weeping up the 
mount of Olives. The iniquity cast, upon the Psalmist answers 
to the complaints artfully raised against the king by his son, of a 
negligent administration of justice, and to the reproach of cruelty 
cast upon him by Shimei. 2 Sam. xv. 2, 4, and xv. 7, 8. The 
equal, the guide, and the familiar friend we find in Achitophel ; 
the confidential counsellor, first of David, afterwards of. Absalom. 
The oily words describe the insidious character of Absalom, as it is 
delineated in 2 Sam. xv. 5,9. Still the believer accustomed to 
the double edge of the prophetic style, in reading this Psalm, 
notwithstanding its agreement with the occurrences of David’s 
life, wilh be led to think of David’s great descendant, who endured 
a bitterer agony, and was the victim of a baser treachery, in the 
same spot where David is supposed to have uttered these com- 
plaints.” Dr. Horsley’s translation of this Psalm is excellent; 
though we do not find as much pathos in **O that I had the pinion 
of the dove,” as we do in the words of our Bible translation, ** O 
that I had wings like a dove ;” nor do we like the phrase ‘ to be 
tossed about” in the 22d verse, in the place of ‘* to be moved,” as 
the words are in the English Bible. ‘There is something too high 
in the one and too low in the other; nor does the original im 
either upon the translator. The appropriation of the 22d verse 
to the oracular voice is finely imagined, and the words ‘the Just 
One,” is well substituted for, the righteous,” as our Bible trans- 
lation eeeeey renders the Hebrew text. 


rsley’s translation of the 58th Psalm, though, in general 
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greatly superior to our translation in common use, is open to some 


remarks. ‘The 'n and 110", in the 9th verse, he considers as 
terms of meteorology, signifying tempestuous winds. This verse 
he translates, * Before our pots feel the bramble, he shall sweep 


them away in whirlwind and hurricane;” and observes, that q the 
‘brightness of the flame which this material furnishes, the height 
to which it mounts in an instant, the fury with which it seems to 


e on all sides of the vessel, give force, and even sublimity to 
the image, though taken from one of the commonest occurrences 
of the lowest life—a cottager’s wife boiling her pot.” 

Our Prayer Book translation seems greatly to misrepresent the 


“meaning, by translating raw.’ The verse in our runs 
thus: “ Or ever your pots be made hot with thorns: so Jet in- 


dignation vex him as a ing that is raw.” We do not think, 
however, that Dr. Horsley has done justice to the word *n. He 


shows no good reason for construing it as a term of cermawer. ‘& 
nly 


It is a very indolent way of disposing of a word, which is certai 


‘by no means a supernumerary in the sentence. The word ’n 


signifies not only the mere living state, but emphatically, a state 
of prosperity, and pleasurable enjoyment. This is Buchanan’s 


Ue orc of the word. Mudge explains the wish of the 


salmist to be, that the wicked may be swept off alive, as it 
were in a whirlwind, in a moment, before the fire of brambles 
could warm a pot. The Bible translation has not lost sight 
of the meaning of the word, though it has not embraced its 
full sense in this passage. ‘The Genevan Bible makes still a 
stranger sense of this passage than the translation used in our 
Prayer Book: * As raw flesh before your pots feel the fire of 
thorns, so let him carry them away as a whirlwind in his wrath :” 
and the margin explains it thus: “ As flesh is taken raw out of 
the pot before the water seethe: so he desires God to destroy their 
enterprizes before they bring them to pass, 

The 91st Psalm, which Lowth and our Bible translators have 
considered generally as a celebration of the security and victory of 
the pious man, Horsley applies entirely to the Messiah; and has su 
posed it to be meant as a dialogue between a Levite, the Messiah, 
and the Almighty: a supposition, which, if correct, seems to 
supersede many of theemendations of Lowth, plausible and elegan 
as they are, in the notes to the beginning of his 26th Prelection. 
The 11th verse, when put into the SR of the Levite, has pecu- 


liar force and propriety. The exordium is in our version tame 
and tautologous. Lowth complains ofit, and corrects it by makin 
the verbs all participles ; but Horsley seems to us to have attainec 
the objects both of easy construction and beautiful effect, by trans- 
lating them as futures. ‘The pestilence that walketh in dark- . 


ness,” in our Bible and Prayer Book, is surely better than “ the 
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pestilence that maketh its progress in darkness,” as:the words are 
in the translation before us. . 

The principal poem in the whole collection of these inspired 
songs is, according to Dr. Horsley, the 104th Psalm, ‘‘ for regu- 
larity of composition, richness of imagery, sublimity of sentiment, 
and elegance and perspicuity of diction.” He calls it a hymn for 
the Sabbath-day, ‘celebrating the power of Jehovah displayed 
in the creation of the universe, the destruction of the earth by the 
deluge, and the restoration of beauty and order after that calamity; 
and describing the dependence of all nature, animated and veget- 


able, upon his providence for sustenance and preservation. As 


there is no allusion in it to the Mosaic ritual, nor any mention of 
the deliverance of the Israelites from Egypt, it seems to be of an 
earlier age than the Exodus, It consists of parts sung alternatel 
by two companies. ‘The parts are easily distinguished, in as muc 
as one semichorus always speaks of God in the third person, the 


‘other addresses him in the second.” 


Lowth has explained this Psalm, by supposing it to contain 
perpetual allusions to the tabernacle. ‘ Omnes Ban tot ut 
mihi quidem videtur, ex tabernaculo sunt desumpte. Dei mag- 


-nitudinem primo vocibus propriis exponit: deinde translatis 
utitur 


nwad 
Majestatem et gloriam induisti.”* 
nwa, vox in sacerdotum amictu solemnis. 
mobwa mop 
Operiens se lumine tanquam vestimento. 
Designatur sub eodem notione manifestum divine pragsentiac 


symbolum, Lux IN ADYTO consPicus; et ab. hoc exemplo, singu- 


lari ad ineffabilem Dei gloriam, geheratim et universe expri- 
mendam imago deducitur.” i 


_ Fhese observations, which are certainly very ingenious ar 
illustrative, are not adverted to by Dr. 


; but he. has 
greatly assisted our conceptions of the beauty of the poem, by 
pari. us of its frequent allusions to the destruction of the 
earth by the. deluge, and its glorious renewal. We consider the 
translation of this Psalm as one of the finest specimens of Dr. 
Horsley’s accurate knowledge of the Hebrew; and conceive 


him to be-very correct in preserving the participles at the be- 


ginning of each, after the first of the parts of the first semi- 
chorus. ‘ These participles,” says the truly learned Bishop, 
* are accusatives agreeing with m7, the object of the verb 1273, 
at the beginning of the whole Psalm. Bless the Jehovah—putting 
on — extending — laying — constituting—travelling—making — 
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— sending — watering. Thus this transitive verb, in 
the opening of the Psalm, extending its government through 
the successive of the same semi-chorus, except the last, 
unites them all in one long period. As this singular artifice of 
composition seems to be the Sauitmidin of a particular species 
of ode in this Psalm, I have scrupulously conformed to it, in m 
translation, at the expense of the elegance of my English style.’ 

Such tender consciences as are offended when the 109th Psalm 
is read in our churches, may find in Dr. Horsley’s opinion, if 
that of Dr, Horne and other learned expositors have failed to 
satisfy them, an end put to their scruples. Dr. Horne trans- 
lates all the verbs which import maledictions as they stand in 
our Bible and Liturgy into the future tense, thus mal the 
sense into simple prophecy. And undoubtedly the Hebrew 
words are capable of being either construed in the future or 
imperative. . Horsley entitles the Psalm, the Messiah’s pro- 
phetic Malediction of the Jewish Nation. In substance, there 
does not a to be any difference between the future and im- 
perative, when we suppose that, in a spiritual sense, David 
yn in the person of Christ; for that which by the Divine 

ecree is ordained to happen, when uttered by the voice of in- 
spiration, must be the same, whether imperatively pronounced, 
or solemnly foretold. ‘* The first five verses,” says br. Horsley, 
* describe the treatment which our Lord met with from the 
Jews. ‘The curses which follow, as clearly describe the j 
ments which have fallen upon that miserable people; so that 
whole is a prediction of his sufferings, and of their punishment, 
delivered in the form of complaint and imprecation. Nor is 
there any thing in it, rightly understood, more offensive than 
in the prophetic curses of the patriarchs,” 

This transcendently interesting subject has imsensibly engaged 
us in a protracted di ion, which our limits warn us it is 
time to bring to a close. We reluctantly withdraw from that 
holy ground, on which Dr. Horsley has made us know, with 
increased certainty, that we have been treading, We have always 
felt, with joyful persuasion, that 

Less than a God there could not dwell 
Within the hollow of that shell 
That spoke so sweetly, and so well. 


But something was wanting, until Dr. Horsley supplied the re- 
quisite assistance, of that intellectual, familiar, and interior ac- 
quaintance with this Holy of Helies of the inspired volume, 
which was only to be attained by drawing yet further aside the 
curtain of the sanctuary, and by displaying the great actors, in 
the immortal scene, and the radiant symbols. of stupendous grace. 
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The minute investigation of inferior faults-in a posthumous 
work is scarcely consistent with liberal criticism, and we are 
further restrained from it by a sense of gratitude for what has 
been performed. Some faults of translation there decidedly are. 
The old translators seem superior to Dr. Horsley in the rhythm 
of composition, and the choice and collocation of words. The 
Bishop of St. Asaph is certainly too much attached to modern 
expressions. The dress of the sentiments is sometimes in bad 
taste, and a sort of uncouth decoration sometimes encumbers 
the simple majesty of the descriptions. In the 139th Psalm, the 
translators, both in the Bible and in the Liturgy, have rendered 
the words “ for I am fearfully and wonderfully 
made :” Dr. Horsley translates these words, ** For wonderfully 
am I composed ;” in which, we think, he has lost the peculiar 
beauty of the word mxn3, as implying that godly fear which 
should actuate our minds in the contemplation of our precarious 
being. . The word »mbp: may be exactly, but not poetically, ex- 
pressed by organized or articulated, or, in plainer language, 
put together; but, according to the apprehension we have of 
the force of the single word nix73, it cannot be more exactl 
and expressively rendered, than by the conjoint force of the two 
words “ fearfully” and “wonderfully.” In further defence also or 
the received translation, we may add, that thirty-four of Dr. 
Kennicott’s MSS. have the word *nx>»2, instead of ’n’>p3, the 
literal signification of which word *mx>p2 would be, “ I am 
wonderfully made.” Nor do we feel the propriety of Parkhurst’s 
suspicion, that this various reading has owed its birth to the next 

he 17th verse of the same Psalm is very feebly rendered by 
Dr. Horsley: ‘“ How extraordinary to me are thy thoughts, O 
God! How multiplied the ‘particulars of them!” Upon the 
whole, this Psalm, which is one of the noblest in the whole col- 
lection, is the least perfect of the translations of the learned 
Bishop. ‘The Bible version of it is, in general, good; but, as 
Dr. Lowth observes in his eighth Prelection, some of the 
beauty of the metaphorical allusions is necessarily lost in all the 
versions. A very beautiful Latin translation of it, by that ex- 
cellent Bishop and Hebrew critic, may be seen in his 29th 
Prelection; and we do not fear to say, notwithstanding Dr. 
Horsley’s contempt for the New Version, as it is called, by Tate 
and Brady, and his strange preference of Sternhold and Hop- 
kins, whom he wishes to reinstate in their pristine dignity in our 
Church galleries, there are few stanzas in the religious poetry of 
the country more pregnant with simple pathos and sublimity, 
than the version of this 139th Psalm by those persons so lightly 
esteemed by Dr. Horsley. 
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‘‘ The mansion of thy sanctity,” instead of “ thy holy tem- 
ple;” the “ sum total of my joy;” ‘I received a strong push to 
make me fall;” “ laugh at him;” instead of “ laugh him to 
scorn ;” * constituling his clouds his chariot ;” * critical times ;” 
peoples” for nations;” rejoice with diffidence ;”. set a 
polish,” instead of “ flatter ;’’ pomp of holiness,” instead of 
* beauty of holiness ;” “ chaunt the holy lay;” ** good conduct ;” 
«* powerful arm,” instead of * arm of thy strength,” (a true 
Uebraism, and equally good in our own language) are amon 
the instances of bad taste in verbal expression, of which we wi 

eat reluctance, and with great deference, accuse Dr. Horsley. 
But we are happy to dismiss this part of our duty. | BS 

Who that reads our present authorized translations, especially 
that which is used in our Church service, can be insensible to 
the advantages of Dr. Horsley’s translation. Weare very ready 
to admit the fidelity, the beauty, and the vigour of many parts 
of our common versions; but we are persuaded that their mis- 
takes are so numerous, their idiom so antiquated, and their tran- 
sitions so abrupt, that, added to the unavoidable obscurity arisin 
from the interspersion of national usages and ceremonies, an 
other peculiarities of time and place, a very slender proportion 
of the usual frequenters of the Church accompany this part of 
the service with the intelligence necessary to its due impression 
on their minds, 

When, during the recitation of the Psalms, we have cast our eyes 
around, and o » while the lips of the assembly have been 
moving in decent conformity with the rubric, the apathy of heart, 
and vagrancy of thought, displayed in the listless look and the 
roving eye, the spirits disengaged from the subject, and dis- 
persing themselves abroad in vacant gaze, or fluttering amon 
the crowd, not knowing where to rest, we have erdantig-winhed 
for’ one, who, with a profound knowledge of the Hebrew lan- 
guage and antiquities, and familiarly conversant with the style 
and genius of Hebrew poetry, might in our day be disposed by 
Providence to the great work of displaying the true sense and 
spirit of the Psalter in an English version, so that in future the 
points of contact between the matter of these most holy com- 
positions, and the minds of the persons engaged in the recita- 
tion of them, might be so increased as to melt them into com- 
munion with the understanding and the heart, and render them 
the sincere language of interior devotion. Such an one is Dr. 
Horsley ; we say is, because, though dead, he yet speaketh, and 
speaketh in vital oracles; his dust still transmits his honours, 
and retains his fires, and the germs of his genius still bloom 
upon ‘his sepulchre. 
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Arr. I].—The Character of Moses established for Veracity as an 
Historian, recording Events from the Creation to the Deluge. 
By the Rev. Joseph Townsend, M.A. Rector of Pewsey, 
Wilts. London. Longman and Co, 1813. : 


On opening this volume, we might naturally exclaim, is it 
necessary again to take up arms in defence of Moses? is not the 
alanx of wise and an men who have already stood forth in 
is behalf sufficient to secure him from any new attack? It 
is true indeed that the egis of celestial wisdom has often darted 
its benumbing. rays on the impious cavillers, but they rise ever 
with new courage from the ruin which had overwhelmed them, 
been so often repell ve of late, to try the ef- 
fect of new methods of assault, and to exult in the advanta- 
s display of their resources. It was no small triumph over 
Tenslation to have proved that the earth was never created, but 
was origi a splinter struck off from the sun by 9 heavy body 
which happened to impinge upon it. But a great Epicurean 
er recently defunct, has proceeded much further, and 
as finally developed the theory of the animal ereation. It seems 
that the primitive world was one vast pool, in whieh all creatures 
sported in the shape of tadpoles, until some of them lenging te 
walk on dry land, legs. fitted for that purpose spontaneously 
sprang forth from the hinder quarters. Some affected hoofs, 
and gradually became horses, while others, of a more ambitious 
character, forced their humbler brethren to carry them on 
their backs. A great metaphysieian, the pride of Scotland, 
proved in. defiance of Moses, that the primitive men wore tails, 
and that it was owing to the friction of tight clothing that their 
ramet have lost so ornamental aa appendage. We have not 
eard indeed that the Sansculotte philosophers have recovered 
this badge, though they are well rid of all other symptoms of 
humanity; but it is impossible to say how far their perfectibility 
may reach, and to what new heights of dignity and honour they 
—_ be destined to ascend. 
_ Itis surprising that the old-fashioned tradition has not been 
rooted out by so many improvements in science; but as Moses 
has stood his ground so one there seems a fair chance of his 
holding out to the last. Still it is impossible to say what new 
Fe Wr may be played off; and as the enemy seems to be 
fl with victory, we are not displeased to hail a new auxili- 
ary. We shall therefore enter upon the Work which now lies 


betore us, with every disposition to estimate its merits with can- 
dour and deliberation, 
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_ The design of the author is to compare the present state of our 
knowledge of the history of man and of the earth, with the rela- 
tions contained in the early part of Genesis, and by this compa- 
rison to establish the character of the historian as a faithful 
recorder of events. ‘The first part of his work contains a dis- 
quisition on the similar traditions which were handed down 
among many nations from the most ancient times; but the larger 
portion of the volume consists of a geological essay on the proofs 
that our globe has undergone an universal deluge. We shall ex- 
ainine each of these departments separately. 

_ When Christianity began to awaken the attention of the 
learned among the Greeks and Romans, many of them were 
struck with certain analogies between the fables of the old super- 
stition and the doctrines and historical relations contained in the 
Hebrew Scriptures. The fathers of the church availed them- 
selves of these features of resemblance. They were fond of tracin 
in the pure and sublime tenets of the new code, the origin 
germ of the most absurd legends of the pagan world, Argu- 
ments of this kind were particularly fitted to produce an effect on 
minds of a philosophic turn and fond of metaphysical inquiries, 
and they appear to have contributed somewhat to the reception 
of Christianity among the most intelligent part of mankind. 

It was soon discovered that the coincidences between these 
very different systems afforded an irresistible proof of some an- 
cient communication; and that the founders of the P. ritual 
had certainly drawn through some unknown ch from the 
fountains of sacred truth. Many conjectures were proposed to 
account for a fact so undoubted and yet so contrary to expecta- 
tion. It was soon remembered that ‘Thales and Ryegate tra- 
velled in the East, and visited several countries in the neigh- 
bourhood of Judea; that the more ancient mystics came either 
from Egypt or Phoenice. It seemed not very difficult to con- 
ceive, that these sages might have passed through Jerusalem, 
and acquired some of their fundamental tenets from the Rabbis 
and Doctors of the law. It was not considered how great a 
jealousy the Jews entertained of foreigners of every Piet 
tion, and how impossible all access to their sacred books must 
have been to strangers unacquainted with their language. _ ‘The 
very different aspect which the plain and positive institutions of 
Moses and the romantic flights of Orpheus and Pythagoras pr 
sent, was overlooked: though this might have sufliced to show 
that the analogies between the two religions must not be sought 
for in this quarter. : 

When the learned of modern Europe became acquainted with 
the mythology of the Asiatic nations, they proceeded on_ the 


same false principles. We can hardly imagine an hypothesis 
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more absurd than that of imputing the origin of the Magi to 
Abraham, which is however said to bave advocates among the 
Parsees; or than the wild conceit that the Hebrew patriarch was 
the Brahma of Hindoostan. The learned Hyde maintained that 
Zoroaster was a renegado Jew, a servant of the prophet Ezra: an 
instance of perverse ingenuity, which only yields to the specula- 
tions of Huet, of whose celebrated demonstration it was not un- 
aptly said, that it proves nothing but the vast learning of the 
author. 

The conceits of these great men were puerile, but they were 
very excusable. They attempted to account for véry extraordi- 
nary facts by the most simple method that occurred to them. 
But modern research has gone greatly beyond them: we are now 
well assured that these wonderful vestiges exist not only in the 
mythologies of Greece and the eastern countries which border on 
Judzea: we discover the historical facts mentioned in our early 
Scriptures, and the institutions of the Patriarchs, not only in 
Persia and in Egypt, but among the disciples. of Menu in 
Hindoostan, in the ancient books of the Chinese, in the tra- 
ditions and picture writings of the Mexicans and Peruvians, and 
in the old Runic tales of the Icelanders and Scandinavians. 

It is high time then to lay aside the whimsical idea that Moses 
was no other than the thrice great Hermes, or that he conversed 
with Cecrops, or that Abraham made a journey to: mount Al- 
bordi and taught Magianism in the city of Balkh. ‘We must 
look for some more adequate cause of so extensive a phenomenon. 

The first hypothesis that offers itself to account for facts so ge- 
neral, we had almost said universal, is, that there are some 
common principles of human nature, some innate sentiments 
which have given rise to similar modes of thinking and acting in 
the separated portions of our species. Reflexion may lead the 
more enlightened in every country to entertain nearly the same 
ideas of the attributes of the Deity, to acknowledge his moral 
government of the world, and to perceive the relations in which 
men stand to Him and to each other. Hence many religious 
practices might take their rise, which might appear, on casual. 
observation, to prove connexion between nations widely scat- 
tered. The sense of delinquency which guilt inspires in every 


human breast, and the consciousness of having offended an 


Almighty Being, and of appearing hateful in his sight, is pro-— 
bably the source of the various penances and voluntary tortures _ 
which abound in the religious rites of barbarous nations. The 
vast distance at which a criminal aud debased wretch feels him- 
self from the majesty of a pure and omnipotent spirit, and the 
impossibility of mene 4 any adequate atonement for his offences, 
seems to have impelled every tribe of men who have risen to any 
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conception of the Deity, to seek for some intermediate being 
through whose intercession their devotions might obtain access to 
the throne of the Most High. Hence the Demons or Genii, 
who among so many Pagan tribes are invested with the office of 
mediators, and who, in process of time, become the chief objects 
of worship. Hence the Ormazd of the Persians, the Brahma 
Vishnu and Siva of the Brahmanists, and the Buddha of the 
Palasscins, who were all of them in their origin mediators and 
subordinate divinities. Even the Chinese, whose oldest doctrines 
approached very near to a simple theism, consecrated three. of 
their earliest emperors, princes of remarkable piety and virtue, 
and represented them in their sacred books as holding a middle 
place between heaven and earth, and continually supplicating 
the Supreme Lord for the happiness of their beloved China. 
And among Christians, whose religion is in conformity with all 
the innate sentiments of man, we find proofs of the same im- 
pulses. When the Catholics, in their zeal against the impieties 
of Arius, had in a great measure overlooked or forgotten the 
mediatorial character of the Messiah, they quickly had recourse 
to a crowd of inferior mediators. 7 

We are persuaded that these reflexions might be pursued fur- 
ther, and that an explanation might be derived from this source 
of many tenets and practines which are commonly ascribed to dif- 
ferent causes.. Still, however, there remains a great number of 
facts which demand adifferent solution. Positive and arbitrary in- 
stitutions which coincide, preclude the idea of casual resemblance, 
and necessarily lead us to infer a common origin; and when we 
find these coincidences scattered through the most distant regions, 
we are forced to go back to the first periods of human society. 

We find many traces in history of an epoch when the nations 
of the earth, and particularly those of Asia, were much more 
intimately connected than they have since been. In ascending to 
the first ages of cach nation, we continually discover a stronger 
mutual resemblance. ‘The manners appear more uniform, and 
converge, if not towards barbarism, towards a state of pastoral 
a ep The first government that seems to have been es- 
tablished after the patriarchal age, was a hierarchy, under which 
all the offices of religion and the highest civil powers were con- 
fided to the same individuals. ‘Traces may be observed om se- 
veral occasions in our Scripures of this ancient priesthood. The 
king of Salem was a high priest, and received, in virtue of his 
spiritual dignity, the portion which was of old allotted to the sa- 
cred office. ‘The priesthood in Egypt was.early established in 
authority. We find that the great college of Heliopolis already 
existed in the time of Joseph, and enjoyed a dignified character. 
Both in Egypt and in Ethiopia the kings were chosen by and 
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subject in all things to the controul of the priests. In Chaldea, 
India, and other countries, their antiquity ascends to a very re- 
mote epoch. 

At frst it is very probable that the priests were elected to the 
important trusts committed to their charge in virtue of superior 
wisdom and sanctity of life. However this may have been, it is 
certain that they soon contrived to make themselves a separate 
order in the State. With the aid of a military class, with whom 
they condescended to share their power, they succeeded in esta- 
blishing the most complicated system of subordination, of which 
any trace occurs in history; for it is to this early that we 
must refer the institution of casts, which prevailed in Egypt, In- 
dia, Persia, and many other countries. The priests were pro- 
bably, at first, ministers of the true religion, and held for a time 
the faith of the patriarchs unadulterated. It would appear, in- 
deed, that most of the ancient mythologies contained in their 
first principles a genuine theism, which was set forth to the po- 
pulace under symbolical representations, and hence in practice 
became degraded into a low polytheism, but retained even in 
later times an esoteric doctrine inculcating the unity of God. 
We learn from Eusebius and Porphyry that such was the case 
in regard to the Egyptians. We are assured of the same fact 
with respect to the Persians and Hindoos; and we know from 
various sources that the intention of the mysteries so much vene~ 
rated amotig the ancient pagans, was chiefly the elucidation of 
this tenet, and the connexion of it with the doctrine of a future 
state of rewards and punishments. 

The belief in the immortality of the soul was corrupted by the 
doctrine of its transmigration through the bodies of animals, and 
this led in many countries to a superstitious abstinence from the 
use of animal food. Priestcraft was continually employed in 
strengthening and auginenting its dominion by new resources. 
Magic, augury, and divination were invented. At the same 
time, such sciences as contributed to the desired end were not 
neglected. It is certain that we owe to this ancient hierarchy 
the knowledge of geometry, the earliest astronomical observa- 
tions, and except those of our Scriptures, the oldest historical 
traditions, perhaps also the use of letters. . 

This system extended its ramifications far and wide. From 
Egypt and Ethiopia it spread through Africa. It was certainly 
established very early in Hetruria, The Druids of the Celts 
taught nearly the same doctrines, and professed the same sti« 
ences with their brethren in Asia. We are informed by Hesiod 
and Strabo, that some of the Thracian and Mesian tribes had 
imbibed similar superstitions, and they seem to have communi- 
cated them to their kindred im Germany. From the neighbour: 
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hood of Tibet, probably their first abode, were carried 
into Corea and the ancient seats of the Toltec and Aztee 
hordes. 

Mr. Townsend has presented us with an interesting selection 
of the widely scattered fragments of the primitive religion, which 
will be with amusement and instruction. His object bein 
to illustrate and confirm, by means of them, some of the most 
remarkable points of the Mosaic history, he has confined himself 
to a few heads, which he might have extended to a much greater 
number if his intention had been to give an analysis of ancient 
mythology. He shows that the creation of the world and its 
emerging from a state of primitive chaos and from an universal 
ocean, are not only contained in the works of the Grecian poets 
and philosophers, bat are traced among several more ancient na- 


tions. It is detailed in a curious extract from one of the Pa- 
ranas. 


‘¢ Ofall objects in the created world, water existed first. The uni- 
verse was dark. In this primeval water did Bhagavat, in a masculine 
fotm, repose for the space of a thousand ages; after which, the inten- 
tion of creating other beings, for his own wise purposes, became pre- 
dominant in the mind of the Supreme, In the first place, by his will, 
was produced one flower of the lotus; then the form of Brahma, who, 
emerging from the oe of the lotus, looked round and beheld, from 
the eyes of his four heads, an immeasurable expanse of water, In 
this flower he passed five hundred years in wonder, perplexity and 
prayer; after which he produced the four elements, and the genii 
which preside over them. From his right side there issued, by the 
omnipotence of God, a man of perfect beauty, Swayambhuva Menu, 


that is, son of the Self-existent ; and from his left side a woman, named 
Satarupa.” (P. 43, 44.) 


To the same purpose is a passage in the ancient Edda of Sa- 
mund, poruner by Resenius. It occurs in the principal poem, 
the Voluspa, of which we regret that no English translation 
exists. We are indebted for some extracts to Mr, Mallet. 


In the day-spring of the ages there was neither sea, nor shore, 
nor refreshing breezes. There was neither earth below, nor heaven 
above, to be distinguished. The whole was one vast abyss, without 
herb, and destitute of seeds. The sun had then no palace; the stars 
knew not their dwelling-places; the moon was unacquainted with her 
power, &c. After a full description of the chaotic state, it then 
ceeds to the production of the earth, with its inhabitants.” (P. 38.) 


The fall of man from a state of primitive innocence and h 
iness was preserved in the traditions of the world. e 
tions of the golden age and the curse brought upon mankind 
by the box of Pandora, and the fire which Prometheus stole 


from Heaven, bear an evident allusion to it. The institutions 
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of sacrifice and of the sabbath were nearly universal. It is re- 
markable also that the seven days of the weck were among all 
nations dedicated to the same planets. ‘Thus the planet Mercury 
was associated to the fourth day of the week among the Hindus 
and Scandinavians. In the East Buddha presided over it: in 
the North it was dedicated to Woden. ‘These proofs are suffi- 
cient to convince us that astronomy was propagated among the 
nations of antiquity from a common source. A still more re- 
markable proof of extensive communication is. found. in_ the 
Mexican astronomy. ‘The system of periodical series, and the 
mode of calculating by great astronomical cycles, are the same in 
Mexico as in Japan and Tibet. The names given to the 20 days 
of the Mexican month scarcely differ from those assigned to 
the lunar mansions of the oldest division of the zodiac in the 
East. With these coincidences it is wonderful that the Mexi- 
cans had lost all traces of the septenary division of time and of 
the sabbath. 
Before we take leave of this part of Mr. Townsend’s work, we 
shall mention our entire agreement with his observations on the 
works of Dupuis and his followers. Even in this country the 
astronomical interpretation of mythology has been carried to an 
absurd extreme, and we never open a volume of Bryant without 
lamenting that so much learning should have been so completel 
thrown away. As to his followers, we give them up to their evil 
destinies. But among the self-called philosophers of the Conti- 
nent, a similar method has been pursued in an inverse direction. 
With them the names of the constellations are not derived.from 
real events, but the historical relation of events from the signs in 
‘the heavens, and the ancient traditions of all nations are resolved 
into mere symbolical expressions of celestial phenomena. No- 
‘thing can be more improbable or more contrary to the customs 
-of men, than such an interpretation. Every one is familiar with 
-the expedient adopted on the apotheosis of Augustus; and in 
China, as Mr, ‘Townsend observes, the signs of the constellations 


_are historical, and have appropriate names calculated to perpe- 


-tuate the remembrance actual events. To invert this order 


_is not agreeable to the practice of mankind. Keeping this obser- 


vation constantly in view, the laborious work of M. Dupuis may 
-be perused with equal instruction and amusement. Absurd as 


‘this system is, it 1s wonderful that it has met with such an 


advocate as vente who on other subjects is generally a sensible 
writer. Among all the sceptical persons in our island, we have 


only heard. of one perverse enough to enlist under the standard of 
these blasphemers. 


On the whole, we think Mr. Townsend has clearly shown 
that the events related by Moses were not feigned by him... The 


practices of 


coincidence of his relations with the traditions an 
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so many nations, clearly proves this point. From what has been 
said it will appear, that we do not agree with our author or with 
Huet, in imagining that Moses was the thrice great Hermes, or 
that’ Pythagoras and Plato drew their splendid and romantie fic- 
tions from the canons of Jewish law, and the conversation of pro- 
phets and Levites. The argument in support of the Mosuic 
cosmogony is not altogether complete. As this was an event 
that could only be known by revelation, the testimony of all the 
ancient traditions gives it but a feeble support, and there ‘is 
room for saying a great deal more than Mr. ‘Townsend has said 
on the geological proofs that the account given by Moses of this 
event is not a mere figment of the imagination. i 

We now proceed to the subject which occupies the chief part 
of the volume, namely, the Deluge; and here our authior, bet- 
ter satisfied with the proofs which he is about to adduce from 
another quarter, passes, with a brict notice, over the accounts 
which are preserved by almost every nation in the world, of this 
wonderful catastrophe. He prefers dwelling on arguments 
which are in a great measure new, and refers us to other writers 
for the historical testimony. ‘This we cannot but approve, and 
yet we think that that side of the question has never been treated 
so extensively as it deserves to be. ‘The Pralayas or periodical 
inundations of the Hindoos, as related in the Bhagavat, the 
successive destructions and renovations of the world, of which a 
corresponding account is given by Seemund in the Runic Vo- 
luspa, and by Seneca from the representations of the Stoics, and 
the similar ceremonies practised in celebration of this event in 
Peypt and in Mexico, are facts which deserve a careful eluci- 

ation. 

' The proofs which Mr. Townsend brings forward of this univers 
sal catastrophe are diffused through a pedlogica’ disquisition which 
occupies the larger portion of the volume. He takes a general © 
survey of the surface of the earth, and the constitution and order 
of its strata, as far as they have been explored; in the course of 
which he unfolds to us in a very interesting manner the fruits of 
a diligent investigation, continued, as he informs us, during 50 
years, and pursued in various parts of Europe. If we consider 
the body of facts assembled to illustrate the natural history of the 
earth, we may safely pronounce that this volume contains far 
more information than any other work on the same subject. 
The great: evil attending the study of geology, and that which 
has disgusted so miany persons with the pursuit, has been the 
precipitancy aa be by its votaries in disputing about the 
causes of insulated phenomena, before they have collected a 
range of facts sufficiently general to form a tawfal basis for spe- 
culation. Of this fault our author cannot be accused. He pre- 
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‘sents us with a large store of observation, and proceeds with 
‘much caution in collecting the inferences which arise from them, 
‘and in investigating their causes. We are indeed of pa 
(and we believe that most of Mr. Townsend’s readers will coin- 
cide with us) that he has suffered the fear of being classed 
among rash theorists to have too much influence on his mode of 
reasoning. In avoiding to generalize too much, he has suffered 
his inferences to remain scattered through the whole of his work, 
to the no small perplexity of his reader, who is anxious to com- 
bine them, as far as it may be done, into a system. A few reca- 
pitulations and general surveys would have very much facilitated 
the comprehension of the variety of phenomena here pre- 
sented to the mind. But if this is to be regretted with respect 
to the merit of this work as a geological disquisition, it is still 
more to be lamented with relation to the principal scope of it, 
which is to establish the fact of the universal deluge. The 
proofs of this event are dispersed through every chapter, and are 
no where collected into one comprehensive view; and although 
they are abundant and satisfactory to a discerning and attentive 
reader, we dare say that not a few persons have closed the book 
with a very imperfect idea of them. Faults of this class are so 
unusual with geologists, that we do not think our author merits 
a very severe censure for going a little too far on the safe side. 
Another delinquency which we venture to say will often be laid 
to his charge, and of which we fear he must plead guilty, is, 
that no small part of this work is in a great measure collateral 
to the principal subject. When he had fairly engaged himself in 
unfolding the natural history of the earth for the purpose of erect- 
ing on it the most important conclusion, he seems not to have 
known how to stop short, and confine himself to those parts of 
his subordinate argument which have an immediate reference te 
his main design. He has however contrived so fully to awaken 
the interest of his readers, that very few persons will be inclined 
to complain much of these aberrations. 

In order to lay a good foundation for the conception of more 
general phenomena, our author presents us in the first place 
with an account of the geological structure of this island. As 
this is in a great measure new and highly interesting, we shall 
lay before our readers a brief abstract of it. 

The surface of Britain, and particularly of South Britain, to 
which our observation is chiefly directed, consists of two orders 
of strata, widely distinguished from each other. Wales, Cornwall, 
and Devonshire, Cumberland and Westmoreland, and a pretty 
wide tract bordering on these respectively, are chiefly composed of 
rocks, which lie in very irregular and various directions. ‘The 
strata of these districts are often considerably inclined or dip at 
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great angles. If we go from any part of the above-mentioned 
tract towards the south-east, we come to a new series of strata 
which are nearly horizontal, and appear evidently to have been 
deposited by the sea on the irregular surface of the more inclined. 
These we shall call by way of distinction the level strata, though 
they are not exactl peretlel to the rer of the horizon. If we 
draw a line from Torbay in Devonshire to Newcastle upon Tyne, 
we obtain a general outline of the boundaries of the level strata. 
All the country to the south-east of this line consists of the latter ; 
to the north-west the surface is formed of the irregular and dis- 
jointed portions of the more inclined rocks. We may every 
where observe in the vicinity of this line that the level rocks lie 
over the surface formed by the other class, and in other places 
where from the greater depth of the level strata we cannot pene- 
trate through them, it is still probable that they rest on the same 
foundation. 
_ The strata which we term for distinction “level,” have a slight 
inclination towards the south-east. Accordingly, if we proceed 
some way on one of them, advancing towards the south-east, 
we find that the surface of this stratum gradually becomes lower, 
till at length it receives on its back another, and the scarp or 
butting out of this new stratum fronts us as we continue our south- 
easterly course. As we go forward the same phenomenon is re- 
peated, until on arriving at the south-eastern part of the island, 
we shall have passed successively over the whole number of the 
level strata. 
The highest and most easterly of all these strata is the chalk 
formation, which occupies only high grounds; and in the deep 
vallies intersecting these the second stratum, consisting of beds 
of sand and sand-stone, make their appearance. ‘The high 
chalk grounds form three principal ridges, which stretch them- 
selves through the interior of the chalky region. 


‘“‘ The first,”? as our author observes, * leaving Berks, runs north 
through Bucks, Bedfordshire, and Hertfordshire, into Cambridgeshire, 
by Dunstable, Hitching, Baldock, and Royston, to Gogmagog Hills, 
near Cambridge. 
_ “ The second, leaving Berks, stretches eastward through Surrey, 
where it forms the Hogsback, that beautiful ridge which extends from 
Farnham to Guildford, and it then appears at Boxhill, This branch 
forms the hilly country and the downs north of Ryegate, Bletch- 
ingley, and Godstone, then enters Kent to the north of Westerham, 
and goes by Riverhead to Wrotham, where it takes to the south of 
Dartford and Rochester, and passes by Lenham and Canterbury to 
Folkstone and Dover. One division of this ridge is continued on the 
north coast of Kent, by Feversham, near Sheppy, Margate, and North 
Foreland, to Ramsgate. It is very remarkable that, south of this 
line, it leaves the sand bed exposed to view. Thus, for instance, at 
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Guildford, we have high chalk cliffs, and south of these we see sand 
hills rising up from under the chalk, and extending southward all the 
way to Petersfield, where it meets the third ridge of chalk. 

‘*‘ The third ridge leaving Wilts and Berks, enters Hants, and to 
the south passes round Petersfield ; then stretching to the east, forms 
a barrier against the sea along the coast from Chichester and the South 
Downs, as far as Dover; or ranges from Maple Durham, Houghton, 
Steyning, and Lewes, as far as Beachy Head. 

“ But although the continuous mass of chalk is confined to the fore- 
mentioned limits, we trace it, in detached portions, at Purfleet and 
at Saffron Walden in Essex, on the north coast of Norfolk, and thence 
round the coast, proceeding to the east as far as Walsham. } 

‘“‘ Thus chalk hills are found to occupy the south-east corner of our 
island, bounded by a line which nliied from south-west to north- 
east.” (P.142, 143.) 

The second formation, consisting of three great strata of sand, 
a green sand, a grey sand containing beds of fire-stone, and a 
red sand, runs out further towards the north-west than the chalk 
which rests upon it. Its boyndaries are thus laid down by Mr. 
‘Townsend. 


“¢ Sand every where appears in the low lands of the districts which 
are occupied by chalk; and may be traced all the way from Twiverton, 
by Sidmouth, Blackdown, Honiton, Axminster, Lyme Regis, and 
Charmouth ; Crewkerne, Bridport, Cerne Abbas, Hindon, Tisbury, 
and Fonthill; Longleat, Horningsham, Bradley Knoll, Seend, Chitty, 
and Lockswell Heaths; Farringdon, Highworth, Mixbury, and north 
of Wooburn, Amthill, Southill, and Sandy; Northampton, Mears 
Ashby, Brixworth, Desborough, Kettering, Rockingham, and Pe- 
terborough, to Lynn, in Norfolk, where it meets the sea.” (P. 144.) 


To this stratum belong the whetstone beds of Blackdown in 
Devonshire, which contain so many curious fossils. This valu- 
able bed,” says Mr. Townsend, “ if sought after would be found 
every where below the chalk.” This is an observation which 
might be turned to good account in many parts of our island. . 

hree great formations follow, divided by other strata of in- 
ferior importance, which we omit to mention for the sake of bre- 
vity. These three Mr. Townsend denominates superior, great, and 
inferior oolite, or egg-stone, from the smal] round grains which 
they contain, resembling the roe of fishes, and which often con- 
stitute the whole mass of rocks occupying a prodigious extent. 
These oolites, commonly called free-stones, are calcareous rocks, 
and afford the most valuable building stone of which most of our 
cathedrals and public edifices are constructed. The Bath, Pains- 
wick and Portland stone belong to these strata. The superior 
oolite forms Shotover hill, the quarries in which supplied the 
stone for building the colleges in Oxford. The great oolite a 
pears near Bradford. It forms the extensive free-stone downs in 
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the neighbourhood of Bath, and constitutes nearly the whole of 
the Cotswold hills in Gloucestershire. It has been traced through 
Somersetshire, Gloucestershire, Oxfordshire, Northamptonshire, 
Rutlandshire, Lincolnshire, and Yorkshire, carrying every where 
a bed of clay and fuller’s earth. : 

- The fourth stratum, consisting of thin beds of blue and white 
lime-stone divided by clay and marl, is known by the provincial 
name of lyas. It is found every where under the oolites, and 
makes its appearance on the surface to the north-west of the tract 
occupied by them. Therefore if we advance towards the west 
along the south coast, we find it to the westward of the oolites, 
and if we go northward along the eastern side of the kingdom, 
we meet with it to the northward of the same stratum. It runs 
through the island from Lyme Regis and Charmouth through 
Somersetshire, Gloucestershire, Leicestershire, Nottinghamshire, 
Yorkshire, and goes into the German Ocean at Tynemouth. 

Under and beyond this stratum is another, which is termed b 
Mr. Townsend red ground. It consists chiefly of beds of red marl, 
which constitute a very fertile soil. It runs across the kingdom 
in various patches from Torbay to Newcastle upon ‘Tyne. 

We must here observe that our author has not distinguished 
this stratum sufficiently from one which we shall presently de- 
scribe under the name of the old red sand-stone. 

We have now done with the level strata, and shall proceed to 
give some account of the irregular formations which lie under 
them and constitute the north-western side of the island, and we 
shall here advance in an opposite direction, beginning with the 
lowermost and ascending until we meet the last of the series of 
level strata, 

The high mountains in the north and west of Scotland, Cum- 
berland, Westmoreland, and North Wales, consist chiefly of 
primitive rocks. ‘The same are discovered in the extreme points 
of Pembrokeshire, and pass thence to Devonshire and Cornwall, 
thus forming a continuous tract from the north to the south-east 
corner of the island. In these mountains the same succession of 
rocks prevails. which has been observed in all other primitive 
ranges. Granite forms the basis; on this rest gneiss, mica-slate, 
and clay-slate. The transition rocks follow, but these have nei- 
ther been sufficiently studied nor distinguished from those which 
precede. A phenomenon here presents itself which is the coun- 
terpart of one which the geologists of the Continent have fre- 
quently remarked from the time when Saussure first noticed it 
in the Valorsine. The sides of the slate hills are covered with 
beds of pudding-stone, composed of rounded pebbles of quartz 
and sand, held together by a siliceous or argillaceous cement. 
This rock in various places forms considerable hills. It attracted 
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the observation of Dr. Hutton as tending to evirice the long pe- 
riod during which the surface of the earth has at various times 
been subjected to the mechanical action of water. It was at 
Bromsgrove near Birmingham that this observation was made. 
The pudding-stone discovers itself in several bays south-west from 
Swansea to Burry River. 


“In this direction,” says Mr. Townsend, ‘ between the Mumbles 
and Wormshead, are four high mountains, Caven Brane, Llanmadoc, 
Caliver, and Rosilly, entirely composed of siliceous breccia and pud- 
ding-stone, rising through mountain lime-stone. Each of these are 
long ridges, which, viewed in one direction, appear conical, The 
charge is composed of white quartz crystals, which are not merely in 
contact with each other, but frequently the convex surface of one co- 
incides with the concave surface of the other. Caliver has large rocks, 
resembling petrosilex, and containing zeolite.” (P. 180, 181.) 


But what is most important with respect to pudding-stone is, 
that it forms the places where its beds rise in the neighbourhood 
of the primitive strata into an inclined position; we follow it into 
the valleys and plains; we observe it to continue and gradually to 
assume a more level position, until at length we recognize in it 
all the characters of the old red sand-stone of the Werneric se- 
ries, It runs from the feet of the mountains through the middle 
tract of England, until it reaches the boundary of the level strata, 
of which we have spoken above. 

On this stratum the coal formations of our island rest. The 
coal together with the grit rock and argillaceous stone ia 
it, occupies distinct fields or basins, which affect an elliptica 
form, and are shut in or enclosed on every side by that rock which 
is termed by Mr. Townsend mountain lime-stone. The account 
which he has given of these coal fields is one of the most interest- 
- rts of his work, and is in some measure new to the public. 

e has in several instances traced the mountain lime-stone round 
the borders of the coal fields, On every side its beds are in- 
clined towards a common centre, and on these the grit or mica- 
ceous sand-stones which, together with the argillaceous stones 
called duns, enclose the seams of coal, rest in a conformable 
position. | 
_ The inclination of these rocks is very various. On these irre- 
gular and often disjointed strata the horizontal beds of red marl 
are deposited. Over them again lie the beds of lyas, and the 
series of formations which we have before enumerated thus be- 
gins. Thus we find that the coal fields in Britain occupy that 
tract of country which has been termed the Middle Region, and 
which intervenes between the mountainous districts and the level 
plains stretching over all the eastern counties. 


The a detailed account of the strata in this island prepares 
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us to contemplate with interest the succession of formations in_ 
other countries. Under this head our author has given us his 
own observations, and a collection of the brief notices afforded 
by other travellers in almost every part of the world which has 
been explored by Europeans. ‘They are very general, but ex- 
ceedingly scanty and deficient in particulars, yet they are suffi- 
cient to justify the conclusion which Mr. Townsend has drawn . 
from them. 

‘¢ Whether we examine,” he observes, ‘“* Europe, Asia, Africa, or - 
America, the same arrangement may be traced; with this exception, 
that both in our island, and over the surface of the globe, in some 
pa the — strata are deficient, and may be supposed to have 

en carried off, after they had been deposited in the bosom of the ocean. 

‘‘ This arrangement, as already stated, includes granite, gneiss, 
slate, and argillaceous schist, mountain lime-stone, coal, schist, cal- 
careous rocks, with clay, sand, chalk, and its integument of sand and 
clay.” (P. 122.) 

When we consider that the same general features have been 
traced over so great a portion of the surface of our globe, and 
that in all the tracts which have been carefully examined by 
naturalists, as throughout Germany, Scandinavia, the Alps, 
Italy, Sicily, Spain, and South America, a surprising uniformity 
has been remarked, even in the details of the geological succes- 
siou ; that in these countries not only all the great formations are 
known to oxist in their proper series, but even the subordinate 
ones accompanied by their peculiar minerals, we certainly are 
authorized in considering the true theory of the earth as a thing 
not to be despaired of. ‘* Nature,” says Von Buch, “ resembles 
herself. She is the same in the northern and in the southern 
regions ; and her laws are general throughout the surface of the 
earth.” We may remark, that the general observations of Mr. 
Townsend are in accord with the succession of formations pointed 
out by the Professor of Freyberg; though as the objects pursued 
by these philosophers are considerably different, the points of re- 
lation Chat are not very extensive. | 

In order to form an estimate of the merits of the remaining 
parts of this work, we must contemplate them under two points 
of view, in some measure distinct: first, as leading to a particular 
geological theory, or at least endeavouring to account for the 
principal phenomena which have previously been offered to our 
view: and, secondly, as furnishing proofs of an universal deluge. 
Before we can understand, and correctly appreciate, Mr. ‘Towns-_ 
end’s geological opinions, it will be necessary to state in a few words 
the leading positions of the two opposite theories which are 
maintained by the cosmogonists of this country. 

It appears to be fully agreed on all hands that the strata which 
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compose the crust of the earth were deposited by the ocean. This. 
fact is evident on the most careless inspection. It is, however, 

disputed, how far the deposition was chemical, and how far me- 

chanical. ‘The Neptunians consider all the older strata as chemi- 

cal depositions, or as crystallizations from a chemical solution, 

The Huttonians view all the strata as mechanical debris carried 

down by rivers, and reduced to a level surface at the bottom of 
the ocean by the action of its waters. The main difference, how- 

ever, between these philosophers, turns on the two following 

points: first, by what cause has the hardening or consolidation 

of the strata been effected? Secondly, by what means has the 

bed of the ancient ocean become elevated, so as to form the con- 

tinents which are the present seat of the animal and vegetable 

creation. 

With respect to the consolidating power, Dr. Hutton thought 
it could be determined by examining the composition of rocks, 
and pronounced that it was not water. An aqueous menstruum, 
he heehee, always leaves pores or interstices in the crystalliza- 
tions formed in it. Solid rocks, therefore, are not so produced. 
He refers the whole effect to fire. All the rocky strata of our 
globe have, according to him, undergone igneous fusion, since 
they were deposited at the bottom of the sea. ‘The Neptunians 
refer the consolidation of strata entirely to the action of water. 

The elevation of the strata above the surface of the ocean is 
attributed by the Huttonians to the agency of the same power 
which effected their consolidation, namely, a fire existing and 
continually operating in the interior of the earth. Elastic vapours 
are extricated by the central heat which lift up whole continents 
above the level of the ocean. According to Hutton, a continual 
renovation of the earth proceeds on this principle. Tides and 
rivers carry away disintegrated masses into the bed of the sea, 
where they are elaborated by water and fire, and formed into new 
tracts, which are at length to be raised, and to serve as the future 
habitations of men. - he Neptunians acknowledge the existence 
of no such subterraneous operations, but they refer the change 
of level in the ocean to a cause which is as difficult to conceive as 
that assigned by the Huttonians. They suppose that the water 
of the ocean originally covered the highest mountains, and that 
the sea has actually subsided as the strata of the earth were depo- 
sited in its bosom. They have never explained to us what has 
become of the immense body of water supposed to have disap- 
peared. 

There are two sets of rocks, concerning the nature of which 
keen disputes are agitated between the contending parties. The 
Huttonians find in these evidence of all their assertions; they 
discover in their structure the most decided proofs of igneous 
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fusion ; and particularly they regard them as the agents of the’ 
second great phenomenon, the elevation of the strata from the 
bowels of the earth. The Neptunians, strange to say, can discern 
nothing of all this. They affirm that the rocks in question 
are quiet deposits of the ocean, as evidently as any other class of 
mineral bodies. 

The trapp rocks bear a strong analogy to the products of 
volcanoes.” Basalt, indeed, has so fortunate a resemblance to 
lava, that all the keen eyes of the Wernerian School have never 

et been able to detect any characteristic and universal distinction 
tween them. ‘They are, however, not the less resolute in main- 
taining their position, that all trapp rocks are of aqueous origin, 
and therefore afford no assistance whatever to the Huttonians, 
Very lately the dispute has taken a different turn. D’Aubuisson, 
an excellent mineralogist of the Wernerian School, and strongly 
attached to the principles of his illustrious master, undertook ‘a 
journey to Saxony, for the purpose of examining that range of 
mountains termed the Erzgebirge, which divide nec and Bo- 
hemia, the summits of which consist of basalt and other trappean. 
rocks, and have been supposed to be the remains of effete vol- 
canoes. He returned fully satisfied of the aqueous origin of the 
whole range; and a great triumph was considered to be gained 
by the Neptunians. Siavins, however, at a subsequent period, 
at the request of some strenuous vulcanists, surveyed the district. 
of Auvergne, which abounds in basaltic rocks, D’Aubuisson has 
declared his perfect conviction that the trapp formations in that 
country had a volcanic origin. On the whole, it must be consi- 
dered that this investigation has turned out in a manner very 
favourable to the volcanists and Huttonians, especially as the 
volcanic rocks of Auvergne are found to rest on granite; and it is 
thus proved, agreeably to the favourite assertion of those philoso- 
phers, that these matters are thrown up by fire from beneath the 
primitive strata. This event, of great importance, as we shall 
presently observe, to the theory adopted by Mr. ‘Townsend, ha 
pened, or at least has become known to this country, since the 
publication of his work. | ih 
. Secondly, the Huttonians not only claim a volcanic origin for 
basalt, in which it — that they are not without good grounds :. 
they assert granite also to be the product of fire. Granite every. 
where lies under all the other aut ; it is regarded by Hutton as 
the chief agent in lifting up the stratified masses of the earth 
from the subterranean cauldron, where they had been previously 
melted. Instead of being the most ancient of all rocks, as the 
Neptunians suppose, Hutton affirms it to be the newest of all. 
He imagines it to have been violently injected in a melted state, 
by the force of the internal heat under the mass of strata, and to. 
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have raised them up from the abyss. Accordingly he always 
denied the stratification of granite, which would have been fatal 
to his system in this particular; but the researches of geologists 
_since his time have not been favourable to his views. ‘The cele- 
brated Alpine traveller, Saussure, proved that the granite of the. 
central Alps is disposed in distinct strata: the same fact has been. 
observed elsewhere; and Mr. Playfair, the most distinguished 
advocate of the Huttonian theory, has been forced to. acknow-: 
ledge that the greater part of granitic mountains are stratified ; 
they must therefore be regarded as deposits of the ocean. 

Mr. Townsend belongs to a class of philosophers who go be- 
tween the two extremes of the Huttonian and Wernerian hypo- 
theses. ‘They are very numerous on the Continent; but in this 
country their Neer has of late years found no advocates, though 
it appears to have been first proposed by an Englishman—the 
excellent Dr. Ray. Lazzaro, Moro, Pallas, Voigt, and Dolo- 
mieu, are the most celebrated names in the list of the volcanists. 
They hold the same opinions on the leading points, but are not 
at all agreed with respect to a number of subordinate questions, . 

We shall pursue the steps of our author, and shall be enabled. 
to appretiate his arguments, after the survey we have taken of the 
disputed ground. 

First, with respect to the consolidation of strata, Mr. Townsend 
entirely adopts the Wernerian doctrine, and advances some con-. 
vincing proofs of its truth. No person who has attended much 
to the appearances presented by extraneous fossils or petrified 
bodies in the earth, can entertain a doubt that water, either. 
mechanically or chemically, conveys the particles of silex and 
other rocks in such a state as to allow of their crystallizing accord- 
ing to re NC forms. In the green sand stratum of Pews 
Vale, a hard sand rock is formed by the consolidation of the sand. 
That water was the agent is proved by the agatized corals and 
pectinites in which the shell has been washed away, and the 
vacuity occupied by silex. In many, although the valves seem to 
be perfect, yet when broken they appear to have only a coating of 
flint, and to be hollow within. From this circumstance, and 
from many others well known to those who are conversant in 
organic remains, we may collect that petrifaction is performed by 
the gradual infiltration of lapidific juices in solution, and not by 
the violent injection of melted matter. The consolidation of the 
rocks in which these fossils are found must be assigned to the 
same cause. We have not sufficient space for further remarks on 
this interesting subject, but must refer our readers to Mr. Town- 
send’s —— on the consolidation of strata, and to his remarks 
on the Huttonian hypothesis; where they will find enough to 
satisfy any scruples they may entertain on this head. 
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‘ The study of organic remains, which has hitherto been much 
neglected by geologists, to the great injury of the science, affords 
our author some argutnents on a subordinate question, though 
one of very great interest, which is yet sub judice. Werner and 
his disciples maintain that the strata found in inclined and vertical 
positions were so eo nent and do not owe their present situation 
to any subsequent change. Saussure was of this opinion, -until 
he observed the vertical strata of pudding-stone in the Valorsine. 
A chemical coy omen on crystallization may be supposed to 
roduce rocks in any position indifferently ; but in the mountains 
n question immense perpendicular beds contained stony masses 
of great size and weight, which had been rounded by the 
mechanical action of water. It was difficult to imagine that 
strata consisting of these huge masses were formed in a vertical 
position ; they must have been originally horizontal, and thrown 
subsequently by some force, probably acting from the centre of 
the earth, into the situation they now occupy; and the same con- 
clusion must be applied to the tabular masses of granite with 
which they are in conformable position, and must be extended 
to the vast ranges of the Alpine mountains, 
Mr. Townsend produces a strong argument of a similar cha- 
racter from the position of shells, &c. in rocky beds, which now 
occupy a perpendicular position. Vast quantities of these shells 


wing flat in the direction of the strata prove that they subsided 


orizontally in the bosom of the ocean. In his section on the 
dislocation of strata, he brings to view a large body of facts, 
which clearly evince the surface of the earth to have undergone, 
from agents of one kind or other, most extensive disturbances and 
concussions. 
"On the second great geological question, which concerns the 
elevation of continents above the surface of the ocean, our author 
coincides in their general position with the Huttonians, althou 
he does not agree with them in every particular. The difficulties 
may be considered as nearly equal on both sides. It has perplexed 
all the ingenuity of the Wernerians to discover what has become 
of the immense volume of water which once covered and stood so 
high over the whole earth. On the other hand, it is equally hard 
to imagine a power sufficient for the elevation of whole continents 
from the abyss. We are, however, in possession of more facts 
which lead to this alternative than to the other. q 
With respect to the origin of the two classes of rocks which the 
Huttonians adopt as the instruments of their operations, Mr. 
Townsend takes a middle course. He fully allows the aqueous 
origin of granite, and considers it as the oldest of the deposits 
of the ocean with which we are acquainted; but he attributes 
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basalt to volcanic agency. ‘* Considering,” says he, * by the 
statement of this distinguished mineralogist (Mr. Jameson) veins 
of basalt traverse granite, gneiss, micaceous schist, mountain 
lime-stone, coal, and most of the floetz rocks, and contain rolled 
pieces of quartz, gneiss, hornblende, and other fossils, I am in- 
clined to class this rock, not only with amygdaloid and pumice- 
stone, but with lava.” 

He endeavours to point out a general connection between hot 
springs, volcanic phenomena, earthquakes, and the vicinity of 
granitic mountains; and it must be confessed that his opinions 
on this head are fully established by a series of a pheno- 
mena observed by Humboldt in the new world. It appears that 
the whole granitic chain of the Cordilleras, which form the foun- 
dation on which the continent of South America may be said ta 
repose, is one immense series of volcanoes. ‘The phenomena 
observed in this wonderful country are almost sufficient to recon- 
cile us to the hypothesis of the volcanists. We shall quote some 
of the facts which our author has selected. 


“* Between Cotopaxi and the Southern Ocean, Humboldt reckons 
40 volcanoes constantly burning. 

“‘ In the Andes we find Antisana, whose height is 19,300 feet, and 
in which the grand eruption of 1590 has been particularly noticed. 

** About the same time Aconcagua, rising 15,600 feet, poured 
forth its lava. 

“ Cayambé Ourcon is 19,392 feet high, and is a volcano, but the 

riod of its eruption has escaped observation. : 

“« Cargavirazo was burning furiously in 1698, and has been mea- 
sured. It is 15,680 feet high. 

*¢ Sinchoulagoa broke out at the same time with Pichincha, A. D. 
1660. It rises 16,456 feet. | 

‘* Besides these many others have been transiently mentioned by our 
voyagers, but neither their height nor the time of their eruption has, 
been specified. 

‘* Humboldt, near Popayan, visited one volcano at Pasto, and an- 
other on Purace, which throw out water. He is of opinion, that the 
whole province of Quito is only one volcanic mountain, whose craters. 
appear in the lesser mountains of Cotopaxi and Pichincha and commu- 
nicate in the depth beneath. a 

** At Pichincha, lying prostrate on a flat rock, which hung over 
the mouth of the volcano, he looked down into the throat, which is 
about one league in circumference. In this he took notice of many 
mountains, whose summits appeared to be 300 toises beneath him, and 
he conceived that the bottom of the crater might be on the same level 
with Quito. He smelt sulphuric vapour, saw blue flames, and almost 
3553 minute felt the tremor of the stone on which he lay.” (P.353— 


« “ Chimborazo rises 21,440 feet over a great gulf of fire.” (P. 355.) 
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But the most astonishing phenomenon occurs in the five 


of the great volcano Jorullo, of which Humboldt has lately given 
so interesting an account. 


“ Stretching from west to east, they extend from Colima to Orizaba, 
from the Pacific Ocean to the Gulph of Mexico. These rise highest 
towards the east, and the chain seems to have originated far from land, 
in clusters of islands, covered with pumice-stones, in the Pacific 
Ocean. 

‘* From this circumstance Humboldt conjectures that there exists @ 
chasm, running east and west, for the length of 137 leagues. In 
confirmation of his opinion we may observe, that north of this range . 
hot springs abound, and that from 18° to 22° there is nothing but 
basalt, amygdaloid, and porphyry. 

«¢ Of these volcanoes, Jorullo or Xorullo, pronounced Horuyo, de- 
mands particular attention. It first appeared in 1759, and at the same 
time thousands of volcanic cones were thrown up, from which issued 
subterranean noises. In the midst of these six large masses rose 
1640 feet out of the chasm, extending from N,N. E. to S.S.W.* 
(P. 356, 357.) 


We cannot go through the whole series of these observations ; 


but must content ourselves with recording the inference which Mr. 
Townsend obtains from them. 


_ Having thus cleared my way, I may proceed to state, that the 
whole western coast of America, from Terra del Fuejo to the northern 
extremity of Mexico, is indebted for its present relative elevation to 
the agency of fire, may be conjectured on the subsequent grounds, 
i. The Andes, in their whole extent from north to south, show the 
presence of volcanoes, and appear to be the great storehouse of sub- 
terranean fire. 2. They are extremely elevated above the surface of 
the sea, and the adjacent ocean is extremely deep. 3. They are 
evidently dislocated, and exceedingly abrupt. 4. The strata, once 
horizontal, now dip from the Andes eastward into the Atlantic Ocean, 
and on the eastern coast the water deepens slowly, that is, about one 
fathom in a mile, as appears by sounding. We low: kr 

“* Now as fire, an agent of unlimited power, is visibly at hand in the 
very spot where a great effect has been produced, and as no other 
agent adequate to such an effect appears—may we not be permitted to 
conjecture, that volcanic fire has been the cause of this elevation ? 

If so, then Strabo will appear to have been right in his conjecture 
respecting the production of islands, and warranted in his conclusion— 
if islands, why not continents ?—Dislocation every where appears, and 
the pie agent in question has every where been traced.” (P. 368, 
Our author has indeed traced phenomena similar in kind, 
though not so extensive in their present operations over a great 
portion of the earth’s surface. The appearance of several islands 
above the sea since the period of authentic history is well: known, 
and a multitude of facts are recorded’ which prove that the cause 
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producing earthquakes exerts its influence at vast distances, and 
therefore must be situated at a great depth below the surface. 


“In the year 1755, when the great earthquake happened, by which 
every part of Europe and all the north of Africa were shaken, and 
Lisbon was destroyed, Loch Lomond in Scotland was observed to be 
in a state of uncommon agitation, without any apparent cause. In 
Loch Tay such a phenomenon is not unusual when every thing around 
is calm. The same frequently occurs in the Lake of Geneva, which 
suddenly ebbs and flows, when there is not a breath of air to agitate 
its surface. The cause, therefore, must be internal, and may be sought 
for in the agency of subterranean fire.” (P. 360, 361.) 


- On the whole, we believe the volcanian hypothesis will gain 
much by the collection of facts and the judicious reasoning fur- 
nished in its support by Mr. Townsend; and we are inclined to 
consider it as the most probable of the gana speculations 
which have been maintained. But though we think our author 
has chosen his ground with discernment on the great scale, we 
can by no means assent to the manner in which he fills up parti- 
cular positions, We cannot, for example, conceive how the 
other primitive rocks can be considered as the offspring of gra- 
nite. Granite is stratified, and it is crystallized; therefore it was 
deposited from a chemical solution; and if the waters of the 
ocean held the materials of granite in solution, why may they 
not be supposed to have precipitated the other formations suc- 
cessively, as gneiss, mica-slate, &c. which recede gradually in 
their composition from the nature of granite. An inspection of 
the texture of these rocks, and the crystalline minerals which 
constantly accompany them, is sufficient to prove the fact. 
. We are not more disposed to agree with our author in his 
opinion of the origin of granular marble. He supposes it to 
have —— igneous fusion, and to have lost the vestiges of 
ies in consequence, and affirms it to be connected 
with volcanoes. But granular marble is a primitive rock, the 
beds of which are generally found subordinate to the mica-slate 
formation. Von Buch traced it in this formation through a great 
part of Norway: it is impossible to refer its origin to fusion, 
without involving the primitive formations which contain it, in 
the like predicament, Its situation, moreover, is such as to pre- 
clude the idea of its ever having contained organic bodies, or 
having been in any manner the product of volcanic operations. 
But it is now time to add a few remarks on the proofs of the 
universal deluge. ‘The foregoing view of the convulsions to which 
our globe has been subjected prepares us for the admission of this 
wonderful catastrophe. The geological theory adopted by Mr. 
‘Townsend is highly favourable to this part of the Scriptural his« 


tory. If we can trace the actual operation of agents sufficiently 
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powerful to elevate the continent of South America, and other 


extensive regions from the depths of the ocean, it is no lo 


difficult to conceive that the waters may have covered the highest 
mountains, and that great tracts of habitable land may have 

submerged. But absolute and distinct proofs of this event are 
to be found in the dislocations of strata, and in the phenomena 
connected with alluvial depositions. 
_. There is no part of the. earth in which the violent dislocations 
of the regular strata are not to be found, and they are chiefly 
abundant in mountainous tracts, of which no other proof need 
be cited than the vertical position which the strata forming high 
mountains now hold, while we are assured that these very strata 
were originally horizontal. But even in the most level countries 
we need not go far for evidences of these convulsions. Every 


river, every brook which breaks out under our feet, and every 


valley which diversifies the surface, owes its existence to the dis» 
ruption of strata. All the rock formations were at first unbroken 


‘and continuous; wherever a valley occurs there is now an inter- 


ruption of this continuity. ‘That these hollows were not the mere 
effect of rivers which have worn out courses for their waters may 
be proved by a variety of geological facts which we have not room 
to introduce here; but it is put in a sufficiently strong light by 
Mr. Townsend’s observations on springs, which are in a 
measure new, and of very general interest. Every stratum of 
rock, before it becomes broken up, carries with it in its course 
under the surface a stratum of water, which percolates its ston 
beds, and is confined between impervious layers of clay. It is 
only where these subterranean courses are disturbed, and the 
strata are torn asunder by some extraneous force, that fountains 
and rivers burst forth, These dislocations and disturbances of 
strata can only be attributed to the agency of vast torrents every 
where flowing over and disorganizing the surface of the earth, 
and such torrents can only be furni by the incursions of the 
ocean. Land floods and rivers are the effects of the previous 
disruption of the strata, and therefore cannot be considered the 

That these phenomena were produced. by the waters of the 
ocean is further proved by alluvial deposit. The vast extent of 
alluvions, independent of all other proof, declares that the ocean 
eine them birth. One great accumulation of debris fills nearl 
the whole of Flanders and Holland; it reaches across the Ch 
and covers the southern and eastern counties of England, conceal- 
ing under it, at a great depth, the regular strata of these districts, 
Another alluvion forms Lower Saxony and Holstein. Similar 
appearances occur in all level countries, and — are generally 
filled with these accumulations, through the midst of which the 
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feeble streams of the present rivers have opened for themselves 
diminutive channels. That these accumulations were effected at 
once by vast oceanic torrents, and not by the gradual influence 
of rain and land floods, appears, Mr. P—-— observes, from the 
alluvial strata not being mixed or blended together, but frequently 
disposed according to their specific ~~ The vast fragments 
of rock which are found scattered over plains and mountains, in 
so many parts of the earth at great distances from their native 
mountains, lead as forcibly to the same inference. 


‘Such are the enormous rocks which formerly constituted the pride of 
Abury, and are still admired at Stonehenge. Similar bowlder stones, 
in point of size and bluntness of their edges, I remarked in Spain, on 
the summits of the highest hills near Cordova, some of mountain lime- 
stone, some of silicious grit, and some of granite, all promiscuously 
scattered on the same plot of ground. This could not have been 
effected either by land floods or by the detritus of incessant rain, 
through endless generations. The same may be said of the alluvial 
strata, mentioned in my Spanish Travels, as being deposited on the 
high mountains near Guadix, between Granada and Carthagena, in 
which appear promiscuously, gravel and quartz schist, lime-stone, and 
flint, at the edges.” (P. 237.) 


The prodigious masses which lie on Mount Jura, and certainly 
descended from the.Alps, though the Lake of Geneva lies in 
the way to intercept their course, and which so much interested 
ne and Deluc, is the most surprising phenomenon of this 

ind, 

One of the most important observations which relates to these 
deposits is the following : 

“In all the alluvial districts here particularly noticed, it appears, 
that only one bed of vegetable earth is to be seen, Consequently these 
strata have not been produced by land floods, at different and at dis- 
tant periods. They direct our attention to one epoch, and most dis« 
tinctly give us a measure, by which to estimate the time which has 
elapsed since either the elevation of our present continents, or the 
depression of the surrounding seas.” (P. 236.) | 14 


We are assured, that the incursion of the ocean over the ha 
bitable surface of the earth took place at a time since it was 
actually inhabited by land animals, by the organic remains which 
the alluvions contain; and this remark iets we to our author’s 


disquisition on the interesting subject of extraneous fossils, with 
which we shall close our observations on his work. 4 
Mr. Townsend is the first who has given us any extensive ace 
count of the organic remains, in connexion with the strata to 
which they belong; and in this respect he has rendered so ac- 
ceptable a service to the public, that his work would claim a 
degree of consideration on this merit alone. This connexion 
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constitutes the chief interest of the stidy of these remains; and 
it should be the object of all those who follow this pursuit, to 
illustrate it by every fact of which they become possessed. We 
have no room here to analyse our atithor’s observations on this 
subject, and can only notice, in general, that they coincide with 
the sagacious remark of the Professor of Freyberg; who first 
traced a progressive series: in the animal creation. The oldest’ 
class of rocks contains no vestiges of pgs beings, and this 
fact is sufficient to silence the assertion of Hutton, that the world 
exhibits no traces of a beginning. Lithophytes and shells occur 
in the oldest secondary rocks, and more complicated beitigs 

radually make their appearance. All these, however, and in+’ 
heed all the organic remains oecurring in strata whicly have never 
been disturbed and disintegrated, may be termed ae ee 
Tt is plain, that the creatures of which they are the oo lived: 
and died on. the. places where they are here traced, é shells 
are found deposited according to families, and confined in a great 
measure each to its own stratum; and a similar remark applies 
to other animal remains cf this department: It is not’so with 
those. of alluvial ground, ‘These are assembled from all parts‘ of 
the earth, and are thrown - Hm in promiscuous heaps. In 
the same beds are found shells and corals oniy known in the 
Pacific Ocean, and the bones of elephants and rhmoceroses, 


‘“‘ They seem (says Mr. Townsend) to have been transported from dis 
tant climates, and to have been deposited in a tumultuous manner b 
some grand convulsion, which blended and buried. terrene and sub- 
marine productions ancient and recent, in one common grave.”” — 

** The direction in which they have been conveyed, appears to have 
been from S. E. to N.W. Hence, where we have an opportunity of 
making distinctions respecting their natural habitations, asin the Asi~ 
atic and African elephants, it is remarkable that the former, and not 
the latter, are to be found fossil in the North of Europe.” 

** Should the latter have been transported from their native seats by 


the same convulsion, it is probable that their reliques have been depo- 
sited in the Atlantic Ocean.” (P. 255.) 


_ Weregret that our limits will not allow of our extracting more 
from this essay on organic remains, which is highly interest- 
The productions:of M. Cuvier, who was assisted by all the 
facilities which the despotic power of France: insured’ for her 
scientific men, contain more information concerning the relies of 
the more perfect orders of animals; but, with respect to that'ad- 
mirable series which belongs to the rock formations,. properly 4 
called, and by which the creation is to be traced, as ‘it were, from 
its begining, we must refer exclusively to the work of Mf 
In perusing this work, we have frequently found reason to-re- 
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gret, that the author has not adopted, in his geological descrip-, 
tions, the more precise nomenclature of the Wernerian School ;. 
which, in spite of all the clamour raised against its dissonance by 
aset of dilettanti, has gradually made its way into general use, 
and is not likely to lose the prevalence obtained by its now undis-. 
puted merits. Our author’s geological descriptions are so well. 
drawn, that they are intelligible, though expressed with the more. 
vague terminology of the older naturalists ; but we could point out. 
passages, which would be much more perspicuous if he had. 
adopted one moreaccurate. 

_ It is no disparagement to so extensive a work to say, that it. 
contains errors. We must confess, however, that a remark made 
by Mr. Townsend on the celebrated tradition of the Terra 
Atlantidis has surprised us. He is inclined to believe, that 
such a country formerly existed, because the supposition explains 
the existence of monkeys, crocodiles, and other animals of warm. 


climates in the new world, which may have passed. across it, 


from Africa. This certainly is more probable than Pennant’s 
conjecture, that all the animals in question passed the frozen 
north, and have since undergone a change of constitution; but 
both these conjectures are confuted by the stubborn fact, that none. 
of the American animals of warm climates are found in Africa: 
or Asia; and it appears certain that the new world had its ap- 

m the whole, we have no hesitation in saying, that we con-. 
sider this volume as a valuable acquisition to the public, both as 
a work of natural history, and as supporting the authority of the 
Mosaic records ; though perhaps it might have been more gene- 
rally useful in both points of view, if its arrangement had been 
more logical and systematic. ; 


Arr. III. The Excursion, being a Portion of the Recluse: a 
- Poem. By William Wordsworth. 4to. pp. 423. Longman. 


Iv must be avowed, that this poem is as a “ sealed book” to no 
inconsiderable number of readers.. To those whose imagina- 
tions have been kept continually on the stretch, and whose cu- 
rs bag been perpetually stimulated, by wonders of romance ; 
by of Gothic chivalry; by donjon, and keep, and battle- 
ment, and banner; or by wild mythologies and exotic manners, 
American, or Indian, or ‘Turkish ; the guiet simplicity, the mere 
mental elevation of ‘ the Recluse,” offer little attraction: to 
those, also, who have habituated themselves to consider an uni- 
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formly’ raised and artificial diction, sparkling sentiment, and 
traditionary popular verse, as the essentials of poetry, and who 
have been familiar in poetical description with such scenes and 
persons as daily life presents in the crowded town, or the civilized 
and busy village, the deep reasonings and moral disquisitions of 
this poem will appear only like metaphysical homilies ; the simple 
dignity of style, and Miltonic rhythm, like the nakedness of 
prose ; the chutestere unnatural and visionary. For those who 
are hackneyed in the ways of men, who have engaged in the ' 
bustling agitation of political interests, with all their heart-burn- 
ings and virulent jealousies, and sleepless tossings of feverish 
ambition, this poem is composed in far too unworldly a spirit. 
For those who see nothing in the nature of men and things but ' 
a. blind mechanism of matter, dabblers in a cold sceptical phi- | 
losophy, doubters. of all truth which they cannot touch and dis- 
sect, and bring close under their own mole-sighted optics ; whose 
conception of an’ immaterial universe resembles that which the 
blind possess of colours,‘ and the deaf of musical sounds ; whose 
sense of ridicule is: their test of truth; who see nothing in the | 
preternatural creations of a Shakspeare, but the walking ghosts 
of an old woman’s fire-side tale; and amidst the daring grandeur 
of character and imagery which blazes in the Paradise sat can - 
dwell only on the substance of devils cut in twain and re-united, - 
or the burlesque of cannon in heaven; the: spots of human 
frailty; the sicily of towering genius, to which faultless me- 
diocrity never falls ; for those, fastly, who can see nothing ve- 
nerable, or interesting, or awful, or touching; nothing of moral 
wisdom, nothing of pathos; nothing of poetry, in the page of 
sacred writ, the oracle of revolving ages, the comfort’ of af- 
fliction ; the sole anchor and resting-place for the hope of after-— 
existence, blissful and incorruptible: for all such the poem‘ of 
Recluse” is.a sealed volume. To this poem it is necés-' 
sary that the reader should bring a portion of the same medi- 
tative disposition, innocent tastes, calm affections, reverential 
feelings, philosophic habits, which characterize the poet himself; 
for readers of another kind we greatly fear, (and we deeply sym- 
pathize in the author’s shame and mortification,) that this poem‘ 
_ We have usually observed, that they who were most pleased 
with the “ Lyrical Ballads,” were men with strong minds, and 
with a propensity to metaphysical studies; a presumption’ this, 
that the simplicity of these ballads was not quite so infantile as 
has been often’ asserted; and we have remarked, ‘that sich men 
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have been more particularly pleased with those very pieces, which 
have been quoted in companies as subjects of merriment, and, 
have been shouted down with arrogant scorn. by. supercilious pre- 
tenders to criticism. ‘Touches of nature and philosophy. stoley. 
however, into the public mind, in spite of the scoffs, the warn- 
ings, and anathemas of these guardians of taste; and as, per- 
haps, no publication ever produced so great a stirring of the 
general feeling, such a bristling up of alarmed prejudices, and 
such a perplexed consciousness of inexplicable delight, none; 
perhaps, ever made in so short a period so deep and affecting an 
impression. But the alleged infantilities of style and subject 
were insisted upon with such persevering acrimony, as to frighten. 
effectually away the timid and self-wondering approbation of a. 
portion of the public. ‘They who had been secretly affected wit 
pleasure grew ashamed of their i and were eager to recant 
their applause, and to join the safe side of the laughers. 

In the course of life most persons must have experienced the 
mortification of finding their frankness misplaced: have ex- 
posed their hearts with a facility of which they have instantly 
repented: have abandoned themselves in easy unsuspiciousness 
to a child-like freedom of confidence, and have suddenly perceived 


that they have had the misfortune, neither to be appreciated 


nor understood by those, on whom, in their unreserved and un- 


guarded openness, they had playfully leaned. In this predica-. 
ment we think that Mr. Wordsworth has not 


ness of. 


himself; he has given his readers credit for too great qui 
apprehension and too liberal a good-nature: he has supposed 
that they would humour his disposition ; fall in with his frame of 
mind, and understand his intention, when, in fact, they have 


wanted the first stimulus of curiosity, which would be necessary. 
to induce a persuasion that to endeavour to understand it was worth, 


the trouble. It has never occurred to many of them, that a man, 


who had shown himself, at least on some occasions, capable of. 
high feelings, rich conceptions, and intelligible harmonies, was not. 


very likely to lisp and drivel with the no-meaning of a moping or: 


tittering idiot; that something might possibly lie deeper than the. 
surface ; some touches of original sentiment suggested by the close. 
observation of nature and of man; that, in short, the fault 


imputed to the sy might probably be the fault of his readers, 
whose tastes h 


who were too opinionative or too indifferent even ta prepare: 
themselves to listen, 

The cause of this indifference, or of this more than ine. 
diflerence, a pre-disposition to dislike; a pre-determination, like 
that of Sterne towards the mendicant friar, not to bestow a 
single sous ; a resolution not by apy means. to confess themselves 


been pampered with a different aliment, and 
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yore or, still less, convinced of the possibility of ee pleased 
e 


such methods; the cause of this state of feeling, so little favour- 

le to a candid hearing of the poet, must be sought in the vanity 
of self-love ; in the sensitive alarm, lest a willingness to be touched 
or delighted in a new way might imply, that they had been here- 
tofore in the wrong; that by allowing the poct to have succeeded 
in opening sources of poetic pleasure, of which they were not 
before aware. they must, at the same time, allow his superiority to 
themselves. The general herd of readers, who know little of 
poetry further than that it is verse, and the cultivated critical few, 
seem, in this instance, to have reasoned alike: in both the feeling 
of antipathy has been equally alive, and for reasons equally vulgar 
and unphilosophical. | 

In drawing up the body of reasons why the poetry of Mr. 
Wordsworth could not possibly be received as poetry, the censors 
of the Lyrical Ballads seem to lay a mighty stress on the daring- 
ness of the innovation ; an innovation as old as the dog of Ulysses, 
and the deer of Jacques; which consists in awakening sympathy 
by a few slight strokes of artless incident, and in appealing to the 
primitive simple feelings of the human heart. 

Clarendon and Gibbon were both historians, Chatham and Burke 
were both orators, Addison and Johnson were both essayists ; yet 
if we except the unity of certain common principles, they have 
no less a peculiar distinctness of character the one from the other, 
than Reynolds from Opie, or Gainsborough from Wilson. We 
have schools of painting; we have styles of literature; we have 
classes of poetry ; or is it in the latter that one mode of excellence 
can alone be tolerated ? such, indeed, would appear to be the canon 
of criticism which governs the taste of more than half mankind. 
French pedants have sat down to try Shakspeare by the standard 
of Aristotle: (with the spirit of whose institutes, indeed, he is far 
more conformable than is vulgarly thought :*) and have decided, 
that he is ignorant of tragedy, by a careful examination of the 
drama of Sophocles. Similar has been the method of judgment 

ut in practice towards the contemporary writers of every age. 

hey are compared with those who preceded them, as the former 
in their time were approved or condemned in proportion as th 
conformed to some arbitrary classic model of the that was 
past. At the a of a poet who thinks for himself, the 
critic invariably looks big: ¢ a veil of fogs dilates his awful face :’ 
and the hapless intruder stands self-convicted by his physiogno- 
my alone. Such, even in times as old as Horace, t has beat the 


- 


* See the French translation of Schlegel’s ** Dramatic History,” which has 
been lately imported. 


+ Nostra sed impugnat ; nos nostraque lividus odit.—Ep. i, 3. 
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lot of original genius; till the sun rises in her strength, and the 
night-birds hoot and disappear. , 

With many it has grown into an article of faith, that Pope and 
Dryden, * the good dia school,’ as we must call them, are synoni- 
mous with poetry itself. To Pope, as a didactic essayist in num- 
bers; as a censor of living manners in eloquent and indignant 
verse; as the inventor or disposer of gay and fanciful heroi-comic 
machinery; as an adept in the concise, vehement, and glowing 
language which is suitable to the conflicts of amorous passion, we 
cannot refuse to him the title of poet; the less so, as we can b 
no means assent to the capricious canon of the Wartonian ie 
which, by a metaphysical distinction, excludes satire and mo- 
rality from the genus of poetry. But Pope is surely the poet of 


art and study rather than of nature; and his subjects are such as 


arise out of the retirement of the closet, or the society of cities. 
The prodigality of diction, imagery, and melody which Dryden, 
the possessor of a more decided and spontancous genius, con- 
tinually pours forth ; with little, indeed, that is positively pathetic; 
but with much of energy of thought, grandeur of emotion, and 
fertility of imagination; his noble lyrical rhapsodies and facile 
songs; his splendid allegorical satires; his smooth, and sweet, 
and romantic tragedies, fascinating with all their faults: the mag- 
nificent scenes of his manlier dramas; his ‘* All for Love,” and 
his ** Don Sebastian,” present claims to the title of poet, still 
more indisputable than those of Pope. But shall either be com- 
pared, in sentiment and description, with ‘Thomson and Beattie ? 
with Cowper, in the power of painting natural images and in- 
fluencing the moral feelings? It is not necessary to tread in 
the steps of Pope and Dryden, in order to deserve the name of 
poet. The attempt to prescribe a straitened and beaten path to 
the diversified faculties of men will everlastingly be foiled by the 


calm and lofty self-confidence of irrepressible genius. 


The question respecting Mr. Wordsworth properly is not 
** Does he resemble this or that poet ?” but, ** Does _ attain the 
purpose which he has proposed to himself; dees he affect the 
passions ; does he awaken the moral sentiment ; does he bring us 
acquainted with appearances of nature which we have hitherto 
heedlessly overlooked, or with experiences and powers in our own 
minds, of which he had been heretofore unconscious ?”’ 

Connected with the same prejudice in favour of a particular 
master, we discover another cause of the dislike, or disappoint- 
nent, which some have felt, or affected, with regard to the Lyrical 


Ballads, in the notion that certain subjects are absolutely inter- 


dicted as themes of poctry, and that certain incidents do not fur- 
nish enough of story. Several of the minor poems that have a 
narrative air, desoribe occurrences perfectly simple; awakening 
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some recollection of our common nature; marking some retired 
features of character, or some delicate and fleeting impression of 
thought, which the imagination, or reflection of the reader is to - 
open out and improve. ‘They may often be characterized as so- 
litary impulses, or fragments of feeling, which are likely to elude 
cursory observation, to excite the stare of unreflecting readers, 


and to offend, beyond all hope of pardon, those who 


such small incidents, and familiar moods, and simple elements of 
thought and emotion, as beneath the dignity of what they call 


poetry, and as worthy only of being celebrated in nursery- 


rhymes. One of these pieces records a lover’s fancy while riding 


slowly, just before the setting of the moon, towards the cottage 
of his mistress: 


* When down behind the cottage roof 
At once the planet dropp’d, 


What fond and wayward thoughts will slide 
Into a lover's head!— 


‘Oh mercy! to myself I cried, 
If Lucy should be dead!” 


Perhaps every mind has, at one time or other, and probably 
more than once, felt this undefinable and unaccountable sug- 
gestion, both sudden and transitory, of a superstitious presenti- 
ment of calamity from some such trivial occurrence ; yet this it 
required one nicely conversant with the minutest parts of our 


‘mental constitution to observe and to register; and this is the 


passage on which the most doughty of Mr. Wordsworth’s critics 


as betrayed so sheer an ignorance of the nature of poetry, as 
to exclaim, ‘ and here the story ends !” 


But if the finer essence of poctry be wanted, and that deep 
and thrilling sentiment, which at once wraps the heart in a con- 


tagious softness, where shall we find them, if not in the Lyrical 
Ballads ? 


‘¢ The stars of midnight shall be dear 
To her, and she shall lean her ear 
In many a secret place, 
Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 
And beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face.” 


Thus Nature spake ; the work was done; 
How soon my Lucy’s race was run! 

She died, and left to me 
This heath, this calm and quiet scene ; 
The memory of what has been, 

And never more will be.” 
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‘We shall notice only one more charge against Mr. Words- 
worth: He has not drawn his characters like > a of other poets; 
@ presumptuous originality, in which he is, however, supported 
by the example of Shakspeare; who, we fear, sinned not seldom 
ih: forming individuals for himself. Mr. Wordsworth has chosen 
to fepresent a village schoolmaster; not, truly, with the obvious 
every-day manners of the rustic pedagogue’s profession, as 
‘Goldsmith has drawn him, and drawn him excellently for his 
purpose, but: with the peculiarity of a particular likeness, with a 
reputation from his younger days of quaint humour, blithe so- 
eiality, and a love of harmless merriment; now occasionally 
saddened, in the sobering latter autumn of his life, by recol- 
lections of domestic bereavement, and a growing inclination to 
indulge fits of melancholy and musing. He has drawn him, in 
short, with precisely those contradictions to general experience 
which are for ever oceurring in nature; those freaks of disposi- 
tion, and eccentricities of thinking and acting, which break 
through the mechanical boundaries and accidental linvitations of 
station and profession, and perpetually mock the previous calcu- 
lations of ordinary observers. Yet at the bar of these latter 
superficial inquirers; these spruce, factitious beings, who read 
thtiman character in the strects of cities, in drawing-rooms, and 


‘eolleges, will the poet of nature, the profound philosopher of the 


heart, stand eternally arraigned. But his page will live, when the 
breath of criticism shall have perished, and the laugh of insult shall 
have passed away : it will live, because it has a vital principle with- 
in it, iike that which makes Shakspeare the darling of children 
and the companion of men; because he that fills this high and 
enuine function of the poet, * meek Nature’s priest,” has 
dooked abroad on the immutable forms of beauty and goodness, 
moulding and influencing the moral man, and spreading through 
the grandeur of creation the visibility of God; because he has 
descended into the most private recesses of the mind, and shown 
= oon that depth of intellectual knowledge, the mystery of 
imself. 

We have dwelt thus long on Mr. Wordsworth’s former poems, 
because, as being illustrative of the author’s habits of feeling 
and reflection, they are naturally linked with his meditative 
work ; of which the introductory part is designed to trace the 
growth of the writer’s mind from boyhood up to the state of man. 
“<The Excursion” embraces only the middle portion of the 
work, which is to be entitled The use, and which will form, 
when completed, a philosophical poem on Man, Nature, and- 
Society. ‘The third part, like the first, will have for its subject 


the sensations and opinions of the poet himself, as experienced 
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and formed in the meditation of rural retirement. The inters 
mediate poem, which is now before us, assumes a dramatic form, 
It has a sufficiency of narrative to interest all those who suppose 
that story-telling is its primary object and what we regard as 
still more valuable, it abounds with solemn, pious, and elevated 
views of human nature and of providence, and is infased and i 
luminated with “ the thoughts that breathe,” and ‘ the words 
that burn.” | 

The idea of a ramble among the mountains, in which different 
characters meet and exchange their ideas, is exceedingly well 
imagined, for the purpose of giving a form, a connexion, and an 
interest, to the subjects discussed; which appear to arise unaf* 
fectedly from the circumstances, and are enlivened by reciproca- 
tions of argument, of appeal, and reply. 

We shall endeavour to exhibit the poetical power of Mr. 
Wordsworth in that quality which is essentially poetical: that 
faculty of creative imitation which gives a shape and real exist- 
ence to the conceptions of the fancy; which brings us intimatel 
acquainted with unknown characters ; places us actually in the 
midst of distant scenes: amidst the wild and beautiful phenomena 
of Nature in the loneliness and loveliness of her native majesty } 
and enables us to see and feel as he himself felt and saw. 


Pectus inaniter angit, 
Irritat, mulcet, falsis terroribus impiet 
Ut magus, et modo me Thebis, modo ponit Athenis. 


Our notice is attracted in the opening of the poem to an old 
man: of whom the poet is in aaa during a hot summer’s noon, 
and whom he finds stretched on a bench, beside a cottage, now 
in ruins: | 
«* Supine ‘ the wanderer’ lay: 

His eyes, as if m drowsiness, half-shut, 

The shadows of the breezy elms above 

Dappling his face.”’ 


When it is discovered that this “ wanderer” is a travelling 
pedlar, nothing can be more easy than to turn sach a character 
into ridicule: to talk of Welsh flannels and brass buttons; and 
to inquire how such a man could possibly have cherished romantic 
feclings or meditative habits. ‘They, however, who know an 
thing of the mountainous districts of our island, know that it is 
not uncommon to meet with men in a humble station of life, 
superior in mental attainments to what the inhabitants of the 
cultivated champaign countries of the South would be at all likely 
to apprehend, or easily to believe. Were this, however, other- 
wise, the poet, as we have instanced in the case of Mathew, 
‘** the grey-hair’d man of glee,” would have a perfect right to 
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suppose such a character: for the every-day experience of human 
life will have shown him that the faculties of men, so far from 
being cramped by circumstances, perpetually escape from them, 
and follow the irresistible bent of some strong, and probably 
inborn, propensity. If the cheapening of duffel and sheeting be 
rinse necessarily to confine and degrade the intellect, so 
might the cutting out of soles and upper-leathers for ladies’ shoes : 
yet the author of ‘“ The Baviad,” and of the matchless version 
of Juvenal, worked mathematical problems with an awl, in de- 
fault of pen and paper: and Bloomfield, while occupied with the 
hammer and the alee meditated a genuine English Georgie, 
agreeably descriptive of local scenery, and of rural manners and 
incidents. 

It is an arrogant ignorance of the nature of the human mind 
that ventures thus to prescribe to the poet his probabilities of 


character. ‘They, indeed, who sneer at the fine sentiments of a 


pedlar have conveniently overlooked the whole of his existence, 
prior to his taking up this wandering occupation: which among 
the solitary villages of Cumberland or Scotland must be acknow- 
ledged to be precisely that which affords a man no opportunities 
of conversing with the scenes of nature. All the innumerable 
items that contribute to fill up the sum of human character; 
all the imperceptible, yet indelible, impressions of early child- 
hood ; all the obscure vestiges of thought ; the expanded inclina- 
tions; the stimulated tastes; the created fondnesses or aversions; 
which are brought about by a thousand causes: by circumstance 
or chance that has cluded remembrance, or that would baffle 
analysis: all, in short, that prepares the foundations and builds 
up the future structure of the man, is left completely out of the 
account. It is, indeed, far more easy to ask with * the mob of 
Gentlemen who think with ease,” * Poa should a shoe-maker 
write ei ok How can a pedlar philosophize ?” 

The whole process of mind in this mntelligetse mountaineer is, 
in fact, traced by Mr. Wordsworth with beautiful consistenc 
and truth. We extract the description of those first hints whic 
a child collects from external natyre, and of which the impres- 
sion never forsakes him. The school-house, which the boy- 
herdsman frequented during the winter, 


Stood alone, 
Sole building on a mountain’s dreary edge, 
Far from the sight of city spire, or sound 
Of minster clock. From that bleak tenement 
He, many an evening, to his distant home 
In solitude returning, saw the hills 
Grow larger in the darkness, all alone 
Beheld the stars come out above his head, 
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And travell’d through the wood, with no one near 
To whom he might confess the things he saw.’’ 


This boy is now an old man: the pensive historian of many 
who have died before him. He tells the painfully interesting 
story of a kind-hearted woman who dwelt in the ruined cottage ; 
and who, after her husband had left her in the hope of betterin 
his condition by a soldier's life, pined away in his protract 
absence, and died. The reflections on the desolate well are ori- 
ginal, and affecting in the highest degree: , 


«* Beside yon spring I stood, 
And eyed its waters, till we seem’d to feel 
One sadness, they and I. For them a bond 
Of brotherhood is broken: time has been 
When, every day, the touch of human hand 
Dislodged the natural sleep that binds them up 
In mortal stillness: and they minister’d 
To human comfort. As I stoop’d to drink 
Upon the slimy foot-stone I espied 
The useless fragment of a wooden bowl, 
Green with the moss of years.” 


The most interesting personage of the poem is distinguished by 
the name of “ the Solitary.” ‘The conception of this character 
indicates a deep knowledge of the motives of human action. It 
is the instance of an amiable and cultivated mind, shattered and 
thrown from the balance of its principles by the heavy stroke of 
affliction, in the sudden and complex loss of a wife and‘ two chil- 
dren. Such a tumultuous interest as that produced by the French 
revolution would naturally seize on such a mind; left naked of 
all that constituted its resources and enjoyments; and eagerly 
grasping at an occasion to fill the dreadful and insupportable 
vacuum by scenes of political agitation; and by a transfer of 
individual affections to the whole human race. A sceptical dis- 
trust of Providence from the imagined insufficiency of religious 
consolations ; a tendency to bitter questionings of the reality of 
virtue, and the certainty of revealed truth, might also be natural 
food for a despair thus disdainful of comfort. But in deducing 
this taint of infidelity by necessary consequence from the spirit 
which operated the revolution in France, the reasoning is unphi- 
Josophical. Mr. Wordsworth, as we conceive, has mistaken the 
signs of the times; and has seen nothing but the agency of evil 
in the subversion of an ancient government and hierarchy. We 
venture to regard the French revolution as not only a scourge, 
but a mean: we sce in it, through all its progresses and relapses, 
the hand of that Being, who by his mysterious agency educes 
good of evil, preparing by the shock of principles and passions, 
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the collision of opinions, and the conflict of experiments, a recog- 
nition of justice and virtue in ralers and people ; and probably 
the universal downfall of anti-christian superstition and of lawless 
wer. 

ai introduction to the Recluse is prepared with much of well- 
contrived interest. The old man and his companion, while on 
their way to his retired cottage, are startled by the characteristic 
local circumstance of a dirge chaunted in the hollow of the 
mountains: 


«¢ From out the heart 
Of that profound abyss a solemn voice, 
Or several voices in one solemn sound, 
Was heard ascending: mournful, deep, and slow, 
The cadence as of psalms. 

God rest his soul! 

The wanderer cried, abruptly breaking silence ; 
* He is departed, and finds peace at last !’ ” 


Passing on, they find between the angle, formed by a rock and 
a ruinous wall, a rustic seat screened by a pent-house of sods. 
The plan betrays the hand of children; who have cut the turf 
into walks, as a miniature garden, and reared babyish houses of 
stones and moss; an incident very much beneath the dignity of 
great wits, but interesting, perhaps, to those fond and silly beings 
who love the ways of children. One of the props of these arti- 
Bcial fairy palaces is a book: and this book is the “ Candide” of 

taire. 


¢ Gracious Heaven !? 
The wanderer cried: ‘ It cannot but be his: 
And he is gone!’ 

“ Here, then, has been to him 

Retreat within retreat: a sheltering place 
Within how deep a shelter! He had fits 
E’en to the last of genuine tenderness, 
And loved the haunts of children,” 


The burial had, however, belonged to another: and they en- 
counter the Recluse: 


“* I knew from the appearance and the dress 
That it could be no other: a pale face, 

A tall and meagre person, in a garb 

Not rustic, dull and faded, like himself.” 


After a repast, described with an appropriation of poetry to 

€ purposes of common life, by some poets perhaps carried a little 
too far, and by others squeamishly rejected, they walk abroad 
amidst this calm and beautiful assemblage of rural images: 
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«© A humming bee, a little tinkling rill, 

A pair of falcons, wheeling on the wing 

In clamorous agitation round the crest 

Of a tall rock, their airy citadel ; 

By each and all of these the pensive ear 

Was greeted, in the silence that ensued ; 

When through the cottage threshold we had pass'd 
And deep within that lonesome valley stood 


Once more, beneath the concave of the blue 
And cloudless sky.” 3 


The Solitary relates his history: and while describing the 
dreariness of his state of mind during a voyage across the At- 


lantic, breaks out into’an apostrophe, which is full of the bitter 
wisdom of melancholy experience : 


Ye Powers 
Of soul and sense, mysteriously allied!) 
O never let the wretched, if a choice 
Be left him, trust the freight of his distress 
To a long voyage on the silent deep ! 
For, like a plague, will memory break. out, 
And, in the blank and solitude of things, 
Upon his spirit, with a fever’s strength, 
Will conscience prey.” 


To promote the cheerfulness of those who consider pure 


as a most risible Meyer a most wild and unintelligible sort 
of raving, we extract the following passage : 


Here you stand: 
Adore and worship, when you know it not: 
Pious, beyond the intention of your thought: 
Devout, above the meaning of your will. 
Yes, you have felt, and may not cease to feel: 
The estate of man would be indeed forlorn, 
If false conclusions of the reasoning power 
Made the eye blind, and closed the passages 
Through which the ear converses with the heart. 
Has not the suul, the being of your life, 
Received a shock of awful consciousness, 
In some calm season, when these lofty rocks 
At night’s approach bring down the unclouded sky, 
3 To rest upon their cireumambient walls : 
| A temple framing of dimensions vast, 
And yet not too enormous for the sound 
Of human anthems—choral song, or burst 
Sublime of instrumental harmony 
To glorify th’ Eternal! What if these 
Did never break the stillness that prevails: | 
Here, if the solemn nightingale be mute, ges 
And the soft wood-lark here did never chaunt 
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The vespers, Nature fails not to provide 
Impulse and utterance. The whispering air 
Sends inspiration from the shadowy heights, 
And blind recesses of the cavern’d rocks: 
The little rills and waters numberless, 
Inaudible by day-light, blend their notes 
With the loud streams; and often, at the hour 
When issue forth the first pale stars, is heard, 
Within the circuit of this fabric huge, 

One voice—the solitary raven, flying 
Athwart the concave of the dark blue dome 
Unseen, perchance above the power of sight, 
An iron knell, with echoes from afar, 

Faint, and still fainter.’’ 


The company of the ramblers is increased by a rural vicar ; 
who points out the graves in a mountain church-yard, and gives 
the stories and the Eee of those who are buried beneath its 
turf. The description which we shall select seems new to poetry; 
and leaves in our opinion no room for doubt whether Mr. Words- 


worth be, or be not, ‘a poet: 


‘¢ Almost at the root 
Of that tall pine, the shadow of whose bare 
And slender stem, while here I sit at eve, 
Oft stretches towards me, like a long straight path 
Traced faintly in the green-sward; there beneath 
A plain blue stone a gentle dalesman lies, 
From whom in early childhood was withdrawn 
The precious gift of hearing. He grew uph 
From year to year in loneliness of soul: 
And this deep mountain valley was to him 
Soundless, with all its streams... The bird of dawn 
Did never rouse this cottager from sleep 
With startling summons: not for his delight 
The vernal cuckoo shouted: not for him 
Murmur’d the labouring bee. When stormy winds 
Were working the broad bosom of the lake 
Into a thousand thousand sparkling waves, 
Rocking the trees, or driving cloud on cloud 
Along the sharp edge of yon lofty crags, 
The agitated scene before his eye 
Was silent as a picture: evermore 
Were all things silent, wheresoe’er he moved.”? 


The description of the joys of blooming youth and sportive inno- 


cence, and the sad reverse of blighted youth and poisoned inno- 
cence in a beautiful cottage girl, is so caihantingie aostivel and 


tender, that we cannot part with Mr. Wordsworth without again 
holding him forth to the taste of his countrymen in the following 
specimen: 
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¢ _——— An infant there doth rest ; 

The sheltering hillock is the mother’s grave. 

If mild discourse, and manners that conferr’d 
A natural dignity on humblest rank; 

If gladsome spirits, and benignant looks, 

That for a face not beautiful did more 

Than beauty for the fairest face can do; 

And if religious tenderness of heart, 

Grieving for sin, and penitential tears . 

Shed when the clouds had gather’d and distain’d 
The spotless ether of a maiden life ; . 
If these may make a hallow’d spot of earth 
More holy in the sight of God or man: 

Then, on that mould a sanctity shall brood 
Till the stars sicken at the day of doom. 

“* Ah! what a warning for a thoughtless man, 
Could field, or grove, or any spot of earth, - 
Show to his eye an image of the pangs 
Which it hath witness’d, render back an echo 
Of the sad steps by.which it hath been trod! 
There, by her innocent baby’s precious grave, 
Yea, doubtless, on the turf that roofs her own, 
The mother oft was seen to stand, or kneel 
In the broad day, a weeping Magdalene. 

Now she is not; the swelling turf reports 

Of the fresh shower, but of poor Ellen’s tears 

Is silent; nor is any vestige left . 

Upon the pathway, of her mournful tread; | 
Nor of that pace with which she once had moved 
In virgin fearlessness, a step that seem’d 

Caught from the pressure of elastic turf 

Upon the mountains wet with morning dew, 

In the prime hour of sweetest scents and airs, 
Serious and thoughtful was her mind ; and yet, 
By reconcilement exquisite and rare, — 

The form, port, motions of this cottage girl 
Were such as might have quicken’d and inspired — 
A Titian’s hand, address’d to picture forth — 
Oread or Dryad glancing through the shade - 
When first the hunter’s startling horn is heard 
Upon the golden hills. A spreading elm 

Stands in our valley, called THE JoYFUL TREE; 
An elm distinguish’d by that festive name, 

From dateless usage which our peasants hold 

Of giving welcome to the first of May, 

By dances round its trunk.—And if the sky 
Permit, like honours, dance and song, are paid 
To the Twelfth Night; beneath the frosty stars 
Or the clear moon, The Queen of these gay sports, 
If not in beauty, yet in sprightly air, : 
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Was hapless Ellen.—No-one touch’d the ground 

So deftly, and the aicest maiden’s locks. 

Less gracefully were braided ;—but this praise, 

Methinks, would better suit another place. 
“ She loved,—and fondly deem’d herself beloved. 

The road is dim, the current unperceived, 

The weakness painful and most pitiful, 

By which a virtuous woman, iu pure youth, 

May be deliver’d to distress and shame. 

Such fate was hers.” 


We end with the opinion with which we sct out: this poem 
‘will never do” for persons without poetical enthusiasm, nor for 
persons without devotional warmth. ‘ The great, vulgar, and 
the small,’ will not understand it; and by consequence it will 
not please them. But the writer may watch with calmness and 
confidence the fluctuations of taste; and despise, without any 
emotion of anger, the sarcasms of petulant conceit, sitting in 
judgment on superior intellect. If the present age be not fitted 
to receive his poem with reverence and gratitude, that age assur- 
edly will come. 


Art. IV. The Physiognomical System of Drs. Galland Spurzheim: 
founded on an anatomical wy physiological Examination of’ the 
Nervous System in general, and of the Brain in. particular; and 
indicating the Dispositions and Manifestations. of the Mind. 
By J.G. Spurzheim, M.D. Being at the same time a Book 
of Reference for Dr. Spurzheim’s Demonstrative Lectures. 
Illustrated with nineteen copper-plates. Svo. 


Dr. Gat is a native of Suabia, and commenced his literary 
studies at the University of Strasburgh, where, on the completion 
of his academical pursuits, he took the degree of a Doctor in 
Medicine. At an early period of life he broached the bold and 
novel tenet, that the form of the skull is, in every instance, cha- 
racteristic of the propensities and permanent affections of the 
mind ; that all the varieties of the latter are accompanied by 
correspondent varieties in the former, and consequently that 
physiognomy is capable of being reduced to. a. demonstrative 
science ; in short that he who is well versed in the lines and angles, 
the depressions and prominences, of an individual human cra- 
nium, may thence unerringly deduce the qualities, faculties, 
and ecgnetting of him to whom such cranium belonged, or 
does belong. | 
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The audacity of this tenet, supported, as it has been, from 
the first, with great zeal and enthusiasm on the part of its pro- 
pounder, and a plausible appeal to a variety of incontrovertible 
principles both of anatomy and physiology, soon excited uni- 
versal curiosity, and obtained for it a ae degree of racers 
As early as the summer of 1805, Dr. Gall appears to have made 
a very general impression in his favour over all the northern 
states of Germany, and was hailed at almost every university. 
Dr. Spurzheim, the author of the work before us, was an early 
convert to the new hypothesis, and the list, if we mistake not, 
was soon swelled with the names of Dr. Bojames, Professor 
Bottiger of Dresden, and Dr. Hufeland of Berlin, all of 
whom have been writers in support of Dr. Gall’s speculations. 
But the day of triumph was short; the eagerncss of curiosity 
soon ran itself out of breath; the general judgment paused only 
to recant; the caprice of fashion shifted its current, and the 
founder of the new doctrine, after a been idolized at col- 
leges and at courts, at Jena, Torgau, Berlin, Dresden, and Co- 
penhagen, and been ag commanded to lecture before 
the royal family of Prussia; after having had all the jails and all 
the hospitals of the different towns he passed through thrown 
open to afford him subjects for the display of his art, and the 
guilt or innocence of prisoners sometimes summarily settled by 
the testimony of the skull alone; after having been panegyriz 
by Wieland and Kotzebue, in eulogies that would have caused 
a disturbance of the brain of any ordinary philosopher, he had the 
mortification to find himself excluded from Vienna, ‘and. the 
character of his philosophy giving way to the imputation of dan- 
gerous heterodoxies, especially that of materialism. His 
sudden exaliation declined beneath attacks, some ‘serious, and 
others satirical, by which it was perpetually assailed: amon 
which we may particularly mention the Bemerkungen of Bartell: 
the Anit-Gall, which, if we mistake not, found Its way into the 
Berlin journal, denominated Der Freymiitige, or, “* The Plain 
Dealer,” at one time peculiarly favourable to the Gallian doctrine ; 
and especially two anonymous publications under the titles of 
Darstellung und Beleuchiung des Gallichen System, * Exposition 
and Illustration of the Gallian System ;” and Reisen einer Schi- 
delichrers, * ‘Travels of a Craniologist.” Walter successfully 
opposed him in the Prussian capital, Scherman at Heidelburg; 
at Mauburg, and various other places, he found his popularity 
woefully on the decline in 1805; and in the ensuing year was in- 
capable of mustering a sufficient number of pupils for a single 
course of lectures at Munster, Cologne, or Franktort. | 

It was, probably, this circumstance that induced Dr. Spurz- 
heim, who had hitherto been associated with Dr. Gall in the 
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prosecution of his apqaisiot to separate from his preceptor and 
colleague, and to seek in an untried soil for a richer harvest. 
Accordingly we find him soon afterwards unfolding the doctrines 
of the a physiology, if we may so denominate it, to the 
learned and the un saaned 06 Paris. Every description of people 
caught at it; and so ular was the pursuit at one period, as 
we are credibly ‘phormed, that no man of fashion ventured 
abroad without a snuff-box engraved, and no lady of fashion 
without her fan painted, with a map of the human skull laid 
down, and divided into different regions, according to the newest 
discoveries of the art. It was here that Dr. Spurzheim pub- 
lished the first volume of his yet unfinished work On the Nervous 
System, whicli is highly creditable to his industry and ingenuity, 
and which so far attracted the attention of the National Insti- 
tute, that a very intelligent Committee, consisting of MM.'Tenon, 
Portal, Sebatier, Pinel, and Cuvier, was appointed to examine 
into the truth of the principles here laid down, and their con- 
nexion with the new system of physiology. To the latter their 
report was by no means favourable, though it spoke highly of 
the author’s anatomical skill. It asserted, in few words, that 
his doctrine of the origin and action of the nerves was probably 
correct; but that this doctrine did not appear to have any im- 
mediate or necessary connexion with that part of Dr. Gall’s 
theory, which relates to distinct functions possessed by distinct 


parts of the brain. 


This was little less than a death-blow to the cerebral physio- 
logy in Trance; the men of science received it from this period 
with coldness and scepticism: as an ephemeral fashion it had 
already begun to decline as fatally as in Germany, and it was 
necessary to look out for a new theatre of action. 


The respectability of Dr. Spurzhcim’s character, the honest | 


enthusiasm with which he has pursued his subject through all | 


vicissitudes, the accuracy of his anatomical. knowledge, and, 
above all, the ingenuous boldness with which he was found to 
challenge objections, soon made a favourable impression on the 
minds of numbers of well-informed and scisitific indivi- 
duals in the British metropolis; and if several of our public 
teachers of medicine and anatomy were not absolutely con- 
verted to the new physiological creed, which at present they do 
not seem very ready to allow, they were at least inclined to 
regard it as highl 


one ny octavo volume: thus submitting the different parts 
of the theory to the test of quiet and repeated examination. It 


is this work that we now propose to investigate. Its direct object 
is to unfold to us the principles of the cranioscopic physiology; © 


and plausible. Dr. Spurzheim’s 
lectures have in and been so favourably received, that — 
he has been induced to publish the general scope of them in | 
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to furnish us with the means of discovering the predominant 
propensities, powers, or faculties, of the mind (for all these 
terms, as we shall show presently, are used synonymously), by 
certain marks, or indexes, in certain parts of the external frame. 
Such an attempt, under diilerent modifications, is of high anti- 

uity. Aristotle is, perhaps, the first who undertook to reduce 
the study to a semblance of consistency, to regulate it by deter- 
minate principles, and to distinguish it by the name of phy- 
siognomy; under which pame it has had an irregular alternation 
of popular favour and rejection from the time of that philosopher 
to the days of Lavater; sometimes limited, as by the Grecian 
sage, to its own particular province; and sometimes, as by the 
Rosicrusians, and the followers of Baptista Porta, heteroge- 
neously connected with alchemy, magic, judicial astrology, and 
the doctrine of sympathies. It was Lavater who endeavoured 
to purge it from this foreign admixture; but the ardour of his 
own fancy led him to connect it with other philosophical whims 
sles, as extravagant and ridiculous. 

In the work betore us, the study of physiognomy is attempted 
to be revived; but upon new principles and more definite rules; 
for, while former projessors resorted chiefly to the face, or fore+ 
part of the head, for fixed and permanent characters, Drs. Gall 
and Spurzheim carry us to the crown and back-part; within 
which range, extending from the basis of the cranium to the 
orbits, they place their field of observation; and there under- 
take, irom some eminence, or commanding spot, to bring the 
sou! and its properties within the horizon of their new metaphysics, 

In unfolding this ‘* new system of physiology,” “ craniology,” 
“© psychology,” or “ cerebral organology,”—for its inventors 
have decorated it with as many titles as a Persian minister, or a 
Spanish grandee, Dr, Spurzheim divides his work into, two 
parts; the former relating to the anatomical, and the latter to 
the physiological conditions of the brain. ‘There can be little 
doubt that, as in most other hypotheses, the practical part of 
the scheme, though last in delivery, was prior in conception. | 

The grand object of the author, in his anatomical introduction, 
is to render it probabie, that the nerves, instead of issuing uni- 
formly from the beni as their common source, issue partly from the 
brain and partly from the spinal marrow: those of the local 
senses, of intelligence, and moral sentiments, radiating from the 
former ; and those of general fecling and muscular motion from 
the latter. He supports this opinion by arguments drawn from 
the disproportion which the brain, in many animals, bears to the 
nerves which are said to arise from it, and irom the existence of 
acephalous or headiess foetuses ; as also from the nervous cord of 
msects being destitute of proper brain, and apparently possessing in 
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its stead the mechanism of ganglions, or slight enlargements at 

icular distances from each other. He endeavours to show, that 
these two kinds of nerves communicate with, and decussate each 
other, and are put into reciprocal action in the region of the 
medulla oblongata; and hence he explains why injuries of the 
head influence different and even opposite parts of the body, and 
rei? affections of the body are frequently found to operate on the 

ead. 

But though the superior and inferior nerves thus issue from 
the brain and spinal marrow, our author contends that they do 
not originate in either as a single organ: that the former, though 
usually contemplated as a single organ is, in reality, notwith- 
standing we cannot trace out such divisions, as much a combina- 
tion of distinct organs possessing distinct functions and faculties, 
as the thorax or abdomen: that every such organ produces its 
own nerves for its own purposes, which unite at the point we 
have just adverted to; while the nerves brought into contact at 
the same point, by means of the spinal marrow, originate, in like 
manner, in the various organs of the abdomen, thorax, and other 
parts of the body, and are sent to the vertebral chain for the pur- 
pose of maintaining a correspondence between every part of the 
corporeal system. So that the brain has no more title to be called 
the source of nervous mechanism than any other organ, or com- 
bination of organs, each of which contributes its own nerves for 
the general use of the whole. 


** Anatomists and physiologists generally speak of a common origin of 
the nervous system: they consider the brain as the origin of the spinal 
marrow and of the nerves, and all these parts as one homogeneous 
mass. Weare of opinion, that the nervous system must be divided and 
subdivided, and that each part of these divisions and subdivisions has 
its particular origin.— Anatomists speak commonly of four parts of the 
nervous system: of the great sympathic or intercostal nerve, of the 
spinal marrow, of the cerebral nerves, and of the brain itself. Several 
anatomists, as Winslow, Soemmerring, and Cuvier, have remarked the 
impropriety of deriving the great sympathic nerve from the brain and 
the spinal marrow; they have considered this nervous apparatus as 
existing by itself. Bichat even maintained, that the intercostal nerve 
is not one, but that it must be considered as composed of various parts 
which take their separate origins from the different ganglia dispersed 
through the abdomen and thorax: he mentions the differences which 
may be observed between the great sympathetic, and the other nerves 
of the body.’ The fibres of the former are greyer, thinner, softer, and 
more numerous, while the fibres of the other nerves are whiter, thicker, 
more solid, and less numerous. Comparative anatomy indeed clearly 
proves, that the nerves of the abdomen and thorax are not the con- 
tinuation of the spinal marrow and the brain. For, while no nerves 
have been detected in zoophytes, nerves exist in animals which have 
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distinct vessels, and an intestinal canal, and there take their origin 
from various ganglia; and as these animals are destitute of a spinal 
marrow and brain, the nerves cannot arise from them. Now as the 
nervous systems of the viscera of the lower classes of animals are 
analogous to similar systems in higher classes, which perform similar 
functions; that is, as the nerves of these animals correspond to the 
nervous plexus of the abdomen and thorax, and to the series, more or 
Jess interrupted, of the ganglia of the sympathic nerve in the higher 
animals, it is demonstrated that this apparatus exists independently 
and of itself. Thus we consider the intercostal nerve as composed of 
different parts which have their separate origins, and are in communi- 
cation with each other, with the spinal marrow, and with the brain.” 

«¢ Even the spinal marrow, and the pretended celebral nerves, are 
not continuations of the brain, nor is one part of them the continuation 
of another; but the spinal marrow, every pair of its nerves, and every 
pair of the pretended cerebral nerves, have their peculiar origin. For 
the brain is in proportion neither to the spinal marrow nor to the 
pretended cerebral nerves, which ought to be the case if they were 
continuations one of another. The brain of a horse, ox, or stag, is 
smaller than that of man, while their spinal marrow and nerves are far 
larger than the same parts of man. Hence the brain is the origin 
neither of the spinal marrow nor of the nerves. Certain monsters of 
the human species, and of the perfect animals, are born without head, 
and are yet provided with nerves, andaspinal marrow. Sometimes the 
head, the upper parts of the body, and the thorax, are wanting, and 
yet the inferior parts have nerves. Even a leg, if it be born alone, is 
provided with them. Hence the brain cannot be their origin.’ 
(P. 14—16.) 


This opinion is supported with much ingennity of remark, and 
a considerable display of anatomical investigation. "We have no 
hesitation in admitting, with the members of the French National 
Institute, that it is probably correct ; though, after all, it must be 
regarded as mere opinion, for no part of it is proved or fully es- 
tablished. Even allowing that the intercostal nerve is not, as to 
its materies, derived from the brain, it will by no means follow 
that the sensitive, or energetic power, of which it is the con- 
ductor, is not produced in and communicated from the brain ; 
thus, while the new blood vessels of a part that has been destroyed 
by an abscess are formed out of the materies of the surroundi 
vessels, by the plastic instinct of the living power, the blood wit 
which they are supplied is unquestionably deriyed from the 
heart.* 
~ 


* Since writing the above, we have had an opportunity of perusing the @x- 
periments of M. Gallois, in his ingenious work Sur /a Principe de la Vie, and 
those of Dr. Philip and Mr, Clift, published in the first part of the Philosophical 
Transactions for the present year; and, taking them in the mass, they only show 
phat the subject is still involved in the utmost obscurity, and that we have aof 
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The great aim of the author, by these anatomical speculations, 
is to lay a basis for his grand physiological docirine, that the brain, 
insteac of being a single organ, is, as we have ae observed, a 
congeries of separate organs, possessing separate functions and 
faculties: and that as the liver, the kidneys, and the stomach, 
are appropriated to particular offices in the trunk, and the facul- 
ties of sight, hearing, smell, and taste, flow from particular parts, 
or organs, within the cranium ; so taste, will, memory, conscious- 


ness, imagination, a love of morality, religion, thieving, murder, 


concupiscence, the sentiments of friendship, pride, faith, hope, 
and a variety of others, are, in like manner, generated in other 
parts or organs of the brain, and constitute their respective 
functions. 

Such is the principle which forms the foundation-stone of the 
hypothesis before us. The learned theorists having thus con- 
ceived, in the first place, that Nature has marshalled this impor- 
tant region into a Jefinite number of divisions, and has given to 
every faculty the command of a separate post, conceived, secondly, 
as the general mass of the brain lies immediately under the cra- 
nium, or scull-bone, and is impacted into its cavity with the 
utmost exactness, so that if any one or more of these faculties, or, 
which is the same thing, if any one or more of these organs, or 
divisions of the brain, allotted to their control, should be pecu- 
liarly forward. and active, whether from accident or natural pro- 
pensity, they must necessarily become more developed, and give 


the means of arriving at any indisputable conelusion, Accerding to M. Gallois’s 
experiments, the motion of the heart, by the use of artificial one eee Rina | 
be continued ynimpaired after the wavle of the brain bas been removed; but n 

after the whole of the spival marrow has been takea away, or even the cervical 
part of it alone. According to the experiments of Dr. Philip, the brain and 
‘the spinal marrow may be equally destroyed by means of a hot irou pin, or 
wire, and the motion of the heart will still continue without diminution. But 
then it appears, by other experiments of this last writer, that the brain and the 
spinal marrow must only be destroyed gradually; for that any sudden violence 
applied to either, such as abruptly crushing the brain, or the vertebre, instantly 
produces great feebleness in the pulsation of the heart; while certain stimuli, as 
spirit of wine, applied to the brain, either anteriorly or posteriorly, or even te 
the cervical or dorsal, but not to the lumbar part of the spinal marrow, increase 
the action of the heart very sensibly ; hence appearing to show, that the brain 
does, in fact, exercise a control over the motion of the heart, even after the 


cessation of perception, and consequently independently of it; and this too ih © 


different parts of what should in consequence seem to be one common organ; and : 


that the line Of contro! passes from the brain itself, down the spinal marrow, to — 


the heart, in the common course of the nerves, During life this controlling power 


may possibly consist of some fine ethe eal, or, to use the more recent term em- — 
pyreal secretion ; and after death, or the loss of perception, itszaction may for 
hours be continued from a habit of association between the two organs, The 
conclusions of Dr. Philip are by no means at variance with this remark ; but it i 
mot necessary to detail them. Mr. Clift’s experiments, so far as they zo, har- 
monize with those of Dr. Philip. The latter operated upon frogs and rabbits, 

former upon carp ; the animals being deprived of sensation at the outset. = * 
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some external token of such development by a constant pressure 
against those particular portions of the cranium under which they 
are immediately seated, and which, by uninterrupted ver= 
ance, and especially in infancy and adolescence, when the bones 
of the cranium are more easily moulded into a particular shape, 
become elevated and rendered protuberant. And having ad- 
vanced thus far, they conceived, thirdly, that, as every man has 
some faculty or other more energetic and manifest than the rest, 
from which indeed his peculiar disposition, or propensity, takes its 
cast, he must necessarily also have some peculiar protuberance, 
or protuberances, some characteristic bumps, or embossments, by 
which his head is distinguishable from all other heads, or at least 
from all others of a different temper, or attracted by different 
objects of pursuit; and that thus, when the different stations of 
the different faculties which belong to the brain, are ascertained, 
it becomes easy, from the external bump, or protuberance, to as- 
certain their presence and predominance. 

These premises being satisfactorily established in the minds of 
our author and his celebrated colleague, their next business was 
to determine the relative parts, or organs of the brain, to which 
tbe different faculties were to be consigned: and having settled 
this important point to their own thorough conviction, they im- 
mediately made a map of the outside of the head, divided it into 
corresponding regions, and adjudged themselves qualified to de- 
cide upon character with mechanical ease and expedition, and, 
we presume also, to promulge a body of rules, or criteria, calcue 
lated to render every man his own physiognomist. ‘“ In order 
to distinguish the developement of the organs,” observes out 
author, “ it is not always necessary to touch the head; in 
many cases the eye is sufficient. It is even more easy to dis- 
tinguish the size of the organs situated in the forehead by 
sig it than by touch. It is only necessary to touch the organs 
which are covered with hair.” (P. 261.) 

This geographical description of the cranium, which puts us 
somewhat in mind of the map of the moon, depending upon the 
agency of the interior substance which it encloses, and in which 
Dr. Spurzheim has found particular stations for the particular 
organs of affection, or intelligence, must needs have been the re- 
sult of ret patience and investigation. In the first place, it is 
admitted that these different parts cannot, by the eye of the ana- 


tomist, be distinguished from each other either as to structure 
or function. 


“Tt is true,” says Dr. Spurzheim, “ the limits or lines of separa- 


jae ony be exactly determined between the different organs.” 
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“« There are very few cases where the structure of any part indicates 
its function; and such opinions are never more than conjectural.— 
It is the same with the brain. Let the directions of its fibres be 
known ; let anatomists distinguish their greater or less consistence, 
their more or less white colour, their different size, length, &c. what 
conclusion can they draw from these circumstances in respect to the 
functions? None—Thus it is certain, that the anatomical knowledge 
of any part does not indicate its function.” (P. 233.) , 


Secondly, our author admits that zootomy, or comparative 
anatomy, of which, we freely confess, we expected some advan- 
tage might have been taken, 1s of as little avail. 


“Let us now,” says he, “ examine whether comparative anatomy has 
determined the functions of the brain. At the first view, it seems that 
comparative anatomy ought to afford important results; but there are, 
in this respect, obstacles which it is impossible to overcome. First, I 
have just said that it is impossible to determine the functions according 
to the structure of any part, Moreover, there is a great number of 
aninals whose automatic life presents several organs of which man is 
entirely destitute. We may conjecture that it is the same with animal 
life; but how can we conceive any function if we are not endowed 
with a similar faculty? Although it is of the highest importance to 
know the gradation observed by nature in perfecting the brains of 
animals in order to multiply and ennoble their functions, we must 
allow that, notwithstanding the most assiduous labours relative to this 
end, comparative anatomy has only shown the mechanical form of 
different brains, but that these anatomical notions do not at all deter- 
mine the functions of the cerebral parts, 

“ There was not any principle to enable us to determine whether 
the same parts exist in different animals or not. Different parts were 
denied or admitted according to their similar or dissimilar form. The 
nerves of insects, crustaceous animals, and mollusca, are derived partly 
from ganglia, partly from the brain; but, according to our anatomical 
principles, no nerve can either be derived from another nerve nor from 
the brain. Every nerve has its own origin, and we call brain the 
nervous mass, which is joined to the nerves of motion and the five ex- 
ternal senses, and which manifests the moral sentiments and intellec- 
tual faculties.” (P. 235, 236.) 


Our craniologists next attempted to determine the particular 
facultics of the mind allotted to particular parts of the brain, by 
mutilating the brain of various animals in different ways. But 
such kinds of experiments, it is also admitted, afforded as little 
information as anatomical researches, ‘* These means,” we are 
told, ** were not only entirely useless, but could never serve to 
determine the functions of the brain; for the organs are not con- 
fined to the surtace, consequently every organ ought to be cut 
away, on both sides, from the surface to the medulla oblongata. 


_ But such a wound would kill any perfect animal. Let us even 
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that the animal could survive such mutilations, how 
should it manifest a sensation of which it has been deprived ? 
and how should it indicate the want of this sensation? More- 
over, such operations are too violent, and the animals might re- 
tain several faculties without manifesting them. A bird whose 
brain is violently injured, will not sing or build a nest, &c.— 
Hence it is ‘mpoasible to determine the functions of the cerebral 
parts by their mutilation.” (P. 240.) 

The next section, therefore, proceeds to informs us of the 
manner actually pursucd to determine the point in question. 
Upon this subject our authors are not very clear ; but the only 
method which appears to bave remained to them was the external 
process of examining the peculiar marks, or protuberances, in 
the craniums of persons of peculiar characters, 


“¢ Gall,” says Dr. Spurzheim, “* compared all energetic actions 
with the greatest development of any part of the brain; and if he 
found that a greater developement of any cerebral part corre- 
sponded with any given energetic action, he supposed that this 
part of the brain might be the respective organ. The probability 
then increased in the same proportion as the number of observa- 
tions was multiplied. Moreover, if any individual presented on 
his head any protuberance, which evidently was the result of the 
developement of some cerebral part, Gall endeavoured to be ac- 
quainted with the talents or the dominant character of this person. If 
it were an organ which he had determined according to the actions, 
and if the actions or inclinations of this person were concordant, the 

robability increased. If it was a new organ, he er in other 
individuals similar actions or inclinations with the developement of the 
respective part of the brain. In these two ways he determined all the 
organs he discovered ; for instance, he pointed out the organs as they 
were called by him, of propagation, of murder, of theft, of mechanical 
arts, of music, of mathematics, and of metaphysics, by determining 
the organs according to energetic actions; and he Sete the 
organs of philoprogeny, circumspection, and religion, by determining 
the actions according to the protuberances. 

“On the other hand, if energetic actions are attached to large organs, 
and if large organs produce energetic actions, it unavoidably follows 
that weak actions are indicated by small organs, and that small organs 


peomere weak actions. On this account, Gall compared the weak 


unctions of individuals who were almost destitute of a particular faculty 
with the determinate organ, and a determinate organ with the respec- 
tive actions; and if weak actions were corresponding to small organs, 
or small organs to'weak actions, these proofs in a negative way con- 


firmed the first conclusion. A great number of circumstances have 


contributed to multiply these positive and negative observations. To 


this end it is necessary to live in large towns, and to frequent all 


classes of society. Gall was professionally acquainted with many fa- 


milies; he was physician to the director of the schools, and could 
examine every child who excelled. He had himself no children, and 
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was not obliged to spare expense for their sake. He was also bold 
enough to speak to every person in whose head he observed any dis+ 
tinct protuberance. In our travels, we have been able to obtain much 
information; to observe a great number of distinguished persons, and 
to compare their organization; in one word, to collect innumerable 
facts in our visits to establishments for education, in hospitals for idiots 
and madmen ; in the houses of correction, in prisons, and in our inter- 
course with different nations and with all classes of society.” (P.281 


Now, it must be admitted, that this is a very loose and limited 
source of information, though it appears to be the chief, if not 
the only one, to which the authors of this hypothesis could di- 
rectly apply. After all they give us no account of the history of 
their visits to the different schools, hospitals, and houses of cor- 
rection, which were open to their inspection, and of which the 
surely might have made a very interesting narrative. We shall 
presently endeavour to supply this omission from M. Bottiger’s 
work, to which we have already referred, and from which it will, 
we think, appear, that even this only mode of acquiring definite 
information, and drawing legitimate results, was not attended 
with much success. We cannot, however, avoid remarking, in 
the present place, that, from the view of the subject thus offered 
us in Dr. Spurzheim’s own pages, the anatomy and speculations 
upon the structure of the brain and nerves which occupy the 
first part of the volume, though highly ingenious and interesting, 
have but little bearing upon his physiognomical doctrines, for 
either of them may be a pias true or separately false; and 
upon this point, therefore, we fully agree with the members of 
the French National Institute. The study, to say the most of it, 
is but at present in its infancy, and we have no reason to believe 
it will ever advance to manhood. Its basis, even upon the pre- 
‘sent writer’s own showing, is empirical or experimental, rather 
than methodical or inductive; and we cannot, therefore, but be 
surprised at the frequent and triumphant use, by the author, of 
the terms, science, system, certainty, proof, demonstration; vom 
some of which we shall find it expedient to make a remark or 
two. before we conclude. The following is a singular passage, 
but in close connexion with our present estimate of the subject ; 
and were it allowable to draw a general inference from a single 
paragraph, it could only be that our author’s feeling at the mo- 
ment essentially our own, It is known,” 
says he, “ that, in general, physical truths improve in proportion 
as observations are repeated. We to mul- 
tiply our observations, and in respect to several organs, the num- 
ber of these observations is immense; and’ we consider the re- 
spective organs as determinate. Wei sliall insist on our opinion 
as long as we are not convinced, by experience, of the contrary. 
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Several organs, however, are still conjeetural, and require a 
greater number of observations, in order to be determined wit 
the same degree of certitude as the others, which are support 
by the most satisfactory proofs.” (P. 283.) 

Putting together matter of conjecture, and what, in their 
opinion, is matter of proof, our craniologists have thought 
themselves justified in representing the brain as consisting of, 
from twenty-seven to thirty-three internal parts, organs, or 
chambers ; and consequently, in dividing the cranium into 
as many sections, from the lowest part of the back of the 
head, over the crown, to the orbits of the eyes. According 


to Professor Bottiger, the original number of manifestations — 


was twenty-seven, certain parts of the cranium being left at his 
time of writing as a kind of terra incognita for. the discoveries of 
future circumnavigators. The head, however, has been since so 
well travelled. over, that four other regions were explored and 
named at the date of Dr. Bojames’s. publication; since which 
Dr. Spurzheim has detected and denominated two additional 
tracts: so that the map seems now to be complete, and the skull; 
with all its districts, divisions, and intersections, wild and cultivated 
spots, seats of arts and philosophy, and love and war, presents 
man in all his forms and varieties to the contemplation of man. 
The following are the names assigned to these various pro- 
tuberances and the faculties they manifest, in the language of 
Dr. Spurzheim: 1. Organ of amativeness;.2. of philoprogeni- 
tiveness; 3. inhabitiveness; 4. adhesiveness; 5. combativeness 
6. destructiveness; 7. constructiveness; 8. covetiveness; 9. se- 
cretiveness; 10. self-love; 11. approbation ; 12. cautiousness ; 
13. benevolence; 14. veneration ; 15. hope and faith ; 16. ideality; 
17. righteousness, or conscientiousness; 18. firmness; 19. indi+ 
viduality ; 20. form; 21. size; 22. weight; 23. colour: 24. space; 
25. order; 26. time; 27. number; 28. tune; 29. language; 30. 
comparison; 31. causality; 32. wit: 34. imitation. ‘The arrange+ 


ment of all these into orders, genera, species, and varieties; wé 
shall give in the words of the author. : 


_ The expression Mind designates the class of faculties, I, divide it 
into two orders; into feelings (gemueth, in German) and intellect. 
‘The feelings are subdivided into two genera: into propensities and 
sentiments. The propensities begin with that of eating and drinking, 
Many instincts of animals belong to this genus, while other instincts of 
animals, as those of sitging and migrating, belong to the knowing fa- 
culties. The second genus of feelings consists in sentiments, sortie of 
which are common to man and animals, and othets proper to man. 
The second order of mental faculties and intellect is subdivided also 
inte two genera, into knowing and into reflecting faculties,’ Moreover, 
there are different species of propensities, of sentiments, of knowing, 
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and of reflecting faculties. There are varieties in the different speciess 
and we observe even monstrosities in the manifestations of the peculiar 
faculties.” (P. 293.) 


By studying the brain through such a medium of cabalistical 
verbiage our own would soon be turned. Dr. Gall’s language is 
humbler and more intelligible; and our readers will perhaps 
thank us for presenting it to them as an explanatory glossary of 
Dr. Spurzheim. It is thus given us by M. Bottinger: 1. Organ 
of sensual instinct; 2. of parental ana filial love; 3. of suscepti- 
bility for instruction, memoria realis; 4 of finding and remem- 
bering places; 5. of recollecting persons; 6. of comparing co 


-lours; 7. of music; 8. of arithmetic; 9. of finding and remem- 


bering words; 10. of philology; 11. of mechanical arts; 12. of 
friendship and attachment; 13. of fighting; 14. of murder; 15. 
of cunning; 16. of thieving; 17. of loftiness and high-minded- 
ness; 18. of thirst for glory, and of vanity; 19. of reflection; 
20. of ingenuity; 21. of philosophical judgment; 22. of wit; 
23. of Sleanignes 24. of meekness or good-nature; 25. of reli- 
gious fanaticism; 26. of constancy; 27. of imitative power. The 
rest, as we have already observed, were undecided at the date of 
this table. | 7 

It is to be remarked, that the order of numeration between 
the two catalogues is somewhat different; Dr. Gall having appa- 
rently named the various regions according to the time of their 
discovery, and Dr. Spurzheim according to the line of their 
proximity. ‘The latter, moreover, aims at generalizing his names: 
in his own language, he derives them from the faculties of the 
respective organs; while Gall, on the contrary, aims at particu- 
larizing them, and, according to the language of his colleague, 
derives them from the actions to which they more immediately 
Jead. In other words, Gall comes artlessly to the point; while 
Spurzheim plays artfully about it; and instead of specific, uses 
net terms, and those, too, of so vast an amplitude, that each of 

em has a fair chance of covering almost every propensity, faculty, 
developement, and manifestation, that can be thought of. 

The organ of amativeness, which comes first in the order of 
both lists, was discovered long after many of the rest. In the in- 
fancy of the science, and in the simplicity of his heart, Dr. Gall, 
it scems, did not at that time know there was any such organ in 
nature. He discovered it, by chance, in a female patient, while 
under the influence of a fit of hysterics ; of which weare presented 


‘with a very grave description. 


Not a few of our readers will perhaps be surprised at finding, 
that Nature has kindly provided mankind with 


for the cultivation of murder and thieving ; words which are softs 
ened down by.Dr. Spurzheim into those of destructiveness and 
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covetiveness; but which, in the body of his work, ae 
changes for the ordinary and more intelligible terms. € proo 
of these organs are laboured with peculiar force, and not without 
some apology for their existence. ‘ Our opponents,” says the 
author, “maintain, that such a doctrine is both ridiculous and 
dangerous; ridiculous, because nature could not produce any 
faculty absolutely hurtful to man; dangerous, because it would 
permit what is punished as a crime by the laws. Gall was accus- 
tomed to answer, nobody can deny the facts which prove that 
theft exists; and as it exists, it is not against the will of the 
Creator; and there are very few persons who have never stolen 
any thing. ‘The organ is moreover very considerable in invete- 
rate thieves.” 

The morality here offered is certainly not of the purest kind ; 
it directly avows, that the Creator hus given an express sanction 
and countenance to robbery and murder, by the construction 
both of the body and of the mind, by natural organs and innate 
propensities for the commission of these crimes. It cannot be 
denied, that God has willed them; for nothing can take place 
contrary to his will; but the wi// and the desire, are two distinct 
attributes, though in ordinary language, and occasionally by our 
author himself, confounded and used synonymously. An indul- 

ent father, observes Mr. Locke, often wills the chastisement of 
his child, but never desires it; so far from it, indeed, that whilst he 
executes his will, he usually suffers more from the infliction of the 
chastisement than the child itself. It is true, then, that God 
has willed robbery and murder, but it is equally true that he has 
not desired them : it is equally true that he has most positively ex- 
pressed his desire upon the subject, and has forbidden them 
under the severest threats. Our duty then is to attend to the 
prohibition: our moral conduct is to be collected from his desire 
and not from his will, except where the word wii/ is employed in 
its popular sense and synonymously with desire. wily 

The professors of the new physiognomy, however, having thus 
advanced their peculiar doctrine upon the subject before us, en- 
deavour to illustrate it by copious examples of persons who, in 
consequence of having been endowed with the stealing bump, and 
stealing organ, the stealing function, and stealing taeulty, have 
manifested an irrestible propensity to rob and plunder. 

But, by way of compensation, we have a natural organ for re- 
ligion, it seems, as well as for thieving and murder. ‘This, 
Dr. Bojames, is denominated the organ of theosophy ; by professor. 
Bottiger the organ of religious fanaticism, and more generally and 
goaaienty by Dr. Spurzheim, the organ of veneration. 'They all 
agree with respect to its position. The organ of theosophy,” 
says Dr. Bojames, ** occupies the most elevated part of the 0s 
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frontis. AH the portraits of saints which have been preserved 
from former ages, afford very instructive examples: and if this 
character be wanting in any of them it will certainly be destitute 
of expression. It is excessively developed in religious fanatics, 
in men who have become recluse through superstition and re- 
igious notions. It is the seat of this organ which has taught 
men to consider their Gods as above them, or in a more elevated 
part of the heavens; for otherwise there is no more reason for 
supposing that God exists above the world than below it.” 
Dr. Spurzheim is not immediately chargeable with the sense or 
the nonsense which this passage untolds, for we have not taken it 
from his pages. It is to Dr. Bojames that we are indebted for this 
new and unanswerable proof of a deity. God it seems exists and 
must exist because some men have a bump upon the crown of the 
head, which these philosophers chuse to call a religious bump, 
Gall, indeed, contends openly that this organ is the most evident 
roof of the existence of God; and Spurzheim, that it proues re+ 
figion to be inherent in the nature of man. “ ‘These considera- 
tions,’ says he, “ prove that the sentiment of religion is. inhereut 
in the nature of man, that it is an arrangement of creation, and 
that mankind will never exist without religion, Gall,” continues 
he,“ even maintains that this organ is not only necessary, but 
that it is also the most evident proof of the existence of God.—Can 
it be probable that God does not exist while there is an organ of 
religion ? ence, God exists.” (p. 414.) What logic ever presented 
a more legitimate conclusion ? 
_ The next benefit we gain from a discovery of this craniological 
confutation of atheism is, that it settles the long contended 
uestion concerning the. nature and extent of the divine resi- 
ence —the locality of the deity. God, it seems, must. exist 
above us, for the ialane bump is on the top of the skull; and 
he cannot exist any where else than above us, because there is no 
religious bump in any other direction. 

Dr. we ‘im is a more cautious writer than Dr. Bojames: 
et upon the point before us he is in strict alliance with the other 
aders of the school; and in the following passage, in which the 

name of Jesus is combined with that of Jupiter, shows evidently, 
that the same cast of ¢heosophy is common to all of them. 


** Priests,”? says he, “ who have chosen this state from natural pro- 
pehsity or vocation, and those who have become priests by external 
circumstances or from various other views, religious and irreligious 
persons, present a different degree of developement in the middle of 
the upper part of their heads. The pictures of the saints show the 
very configuration of those pious men whom Gall had first observed. 
It is also in this respect remarkable, that the head of Christ is always 
represented as very elevated. Have we the real picture of Christ? 
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Have artists given to the head: of Christ a configuration which 
have observed in religious persons ; or have they composed this figure 
from some internal inspiration? Has the same sentiment among mo- 
dern artists given to Christ an elevation of head, as among the ancie 
it conferred a prominence of the forehead upon Jupiter? At all 
events the shape of the head of Christ contributes to prove this organ- 
ization.” (P. 412, 413.) 


__ In seriousness and sobriety, however, is it nota little extraore 
dinary not only that folly or absurdity, but that wisdom, hypo 
crisy, gluttony, drunkenness, mirth, melancholy, and some 
dozens of other powers and faculties, special as well as general, 
and of the most common kind, should have no chamber. allotted 
to them, no manifestation or developement, in the -hypothesis 
before us? “It is evident,” says Dr. Spurzheim, * that no 
organ should be named according to the abuse of its faculty, 
Greediness and drunkenness depend on some organization, but it 
is not said that there are organs of drunkenness and greediness ; 
the abuses of physical love maid on a certain organization, but 
nobody speaks of an organ of the abuses of this faculty :” that is, 


as he explains it p. $58, organs of libertinism and adultery. ‘I — 


shall show below,” continues he, ‘ that it is the same with the 
organs of theft and murder. ‘These functions are abuses which 
result from the highest degree of activity of certain organs, which 
are not directed by other faculties.” (p. 280.) Now we will not 
at present inquire whether the organ is best named, as by Dr, 


‘Gall, from the more prominent and special action to which it 


stimulates, or, as by Dr. Spurzheim, from its generic or general 
tendency. We only mean at present to object to the fact, that 
there appears to be no organ under any name whatever, whether 
of gluttony and drunkenness, of eating and drinking, or simply 
of hunger and thirst, to which we can refer this very general 
propensity of mankind in all ages and countries, and which 
might best, perhaps, be denominated the organ of good cheer. 
Qur author tells us it depends on some organization ; but his sys- 
tem does not point out to us either what or where: and we are 
informed that when this objection has been pressed upon him, he 
has replied that the proper organ is the stomach... But this is 
rather to evade than to meet the difficulty. ‘The stomach is un, 
questionably the organ of hunger, as the eye is of sight, and the 
ear of hearing; but if the painter who derives a pleasure of a pe- 
culiar nature from the eye, as in the case of colours; or the mu- 
sician, who derives a pleasure of a peculiar nature from the ear, 
as in the case of sounds, has each of them an express region or 
faculty in the brain by which such peculiar pleasure is alone ex- 
cited, and on which it alone depends, so ought the glutton, the 
free liver, or man of good cheer, who derives a pleasure of a pe- 
culiar nature from the stomach. While if there be no such 
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provision in the brain for the manifestation of gluttony, or any 
of the other feelings or sentiments just glanced at, the system it- 
self, even admitting its general truth, must be miserably imper- 
fect and unavailing: it yields a sickly shoot or two of force 
d ttle doubtful 


vegetation, surrounded by a wilderness of error; a li 
light a world of palpable darkness. 

Our author has candidly admitted that nothing is to be gained 
in the establishment of the organs of the new physiology from 
the study of anatomy. In our opinion much is to be gained in 
refutation of them. Let us confine ourselves to one single fact. 
The obvious divisions of the brain are three and only three; 
for we meet with three and only three distinct masses; the ce- 
rebrum or brain properly so called, the cerebel or little brain, 
and the oblongated marrow. ‘The first constitutes the largest 
and uppermost part; the second lies below and behind; the third 
level with the second and in front of it, and is immediately con- 
nected, either in the way of origin or termination,’ with the spi- 
nal marrow. Now as the brain consists of three and only three 
ass obviously distinct parts, it may be allowable to suppose that 
each of these parts is allotted to some distinct purpose; as, for 
example, that of forming the seat of thinking or of the soul; the 
seat of the local senses of sight, sound, taste, and smell; and the 
seat of the general feeling diffused over all the body: but as the 
nice hand of the anatomist has confounded even so rational a 
speculation as this, by proving that many of the nerves produc- 
tive of different functions communicate with the same division of 
the brain, while others, limited to a single function, communi- 
cate with different divisions of it:—as it has hereby shown that 
we know nothing of the reason of this manifest conformation, 
nor the respective share which each of these principal divisions 
takes in accomplishing the general effect—how fanciful, how pre« 
sumptuous must it be to partition each of these divisions into a 
number of imaginary subdivisions, and to guess, for after all 
it comes to nothing more, at the respective uses and destina« 
one of all the deep mysterious chambers of the soul’s secluded 
palace. 

But the most serious objection to this hypothesis is the extra« 
ordinary fact, that the different professors of it cannot agree in 
dividing the brain, or in mapping the scull bone: some of them 
telling us that a bump or protuberance in a given situation im- 
ports one faculty, and others that it imports another: while one 
or two of them have at different times assigned different faculties 
or manifestations to the same bump. The organ which Dr. Gall 
at first called that of courage, he afterwards Jedeunbaatel that of 

rrelsomeness, and afterwards that of self defence ;* between 
which qualities and propensities there exists about the same affi- 
nity as between love and the wind-colic. So the organ of the 
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theatrical talent as it was at first named, and as the name is given 
by Dr. Bojames, Dr. Gall afterwards discovered to be, and con- 
- sequently denominated, the organ of poetry. And Dr. Spurzheim 
has since found out that even this name, to adopt his own words, 
** does not indicate the essential faculty of the organ,” p. 4173 
; which is rather that of fancy or imagination; and he has hence 
called it the organ of ideality. 
But what are we to understand by ideality? The Dr. ex- 
plains it by referring us to “ rapture, inspiration, what is coms 
monly called imagination or fancy,” p. 417. Now this faculty is 
porct in common by various characters, some holding it in a 
igher, and others in a lower degree, while 
! The lunatic, the lover, and the poet, 
Are of imagination all compact. 


And hence any one of these, on being summoned. before the 
tribunal of cranioscopic physiology, and being declared to be an 
idealist, would equally evince the truth and infallibility of the art, 
But the term i ality, or idealism, has been applied to various 
schools. of philosophers as well as to various orders of sentimen- 
talists. ‘The Platonists, the Cartesians, the disciples of Berkeley 
and Hume, more than half of those who are described by Dege- 
rando or opposed by professor Stewart, are open to this. imputar 
tation; some have gone so far as to apply it to the followers 
of Mr. Locke; and hence the dian Aecrn archer, if he prac- 
tise under the system before us, must. be sure to hit; for the 
grave, the gay, the studious and the severe,” all start before him 
at the same time, and are equally within the compass of his bow. 

Again, Gall was unable to find out any particular. organ for 
the passion or affection of hope: Spurzheim asserts, on the con- 
trary, that there is such an organ, and that it lies near the tip of 
the head. The views which this notable discovery lays open te 
us are too curious to be lost. : 


' “Tt seems to me,” says our author, “ that there is a particular sen- 
timent of hope. Gall considers hope as belonging to every organ. I 
. think there is a difference between desire or want, and hope. Every 
, faculty, being active, produces desire; therefore animals desire; and 
; while the respective organ is active, they wish the satisfaction of their 
‘ desires: but I do not believe they have the sentiment of hope. [I con- 
4 sider this sentiment as proper to man. No other faculty can produce 
" hope, therefore I admit a particular organ for the manifestations of 
: this kind. This sentiment is necessary in almost every situation ; it 
gives hope in the present, and of a future life. In religion it ts 
called yA1TH. Persons endowed with it in a higher degree are cre» 


The scale of comparison is here worthy of all admiration, The 
positive is simple hope, the comparative is Christian faith, the sus | 
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nerlative is credulity, which forms the perfection, or completest 
evelopement, of the organ; in the same manner as fanaticism 
forms the completest developement of the organ that presents the 
fullest proof philosophers and divines have yet hit upon of the 
existence of a God. | 
Let us offer one more example of this incongruity of opinion. 
Gall supposes nature to have furnished us with one region or pro- 
pensity for assassination or murder, and with éwo for thieving or 
stealing—daring, audacious stealing, and cunning, circumspect 
stealing. In other words, that she has liberally provided us with 
one faculty for burglary, and with another for petty larceny. 
Spurzheim is somewhat startled at this double allowance, and 
more modestly contends that nature has given us no more or- 
gans for stealing than assassination, there being but one for each; 
maintaining with irresistible force of reasoning, that the second 
stealing bump of Gall manifests nothing more than slyness, dex- 
terity of concealment, clandestine secretion, juggling, and leger- 
demain: “a ee to secrete thoughts, words, things, or 
projects.” He takes foxes and cats as examples. We tremble 
for lawyers, jockeys, and cabinet ministers. 
~ Gall, again, makes the same region or faculty which impels 
various animals, as the chamois, or wild goat, to prefer lofty st- 
tuations, indicative of pride or self-love inman. This, in Bo- 
james’s table, is denominated “ the region of vanity or conceit.” 
But as such a term will not cover a fondness for elevated situa- 
tions, Gall has since called it the region of loftiness or haughti- 
mess: and thus the conundrum in the last ladies’ pocket-book— 
why is a wild goat like a proud man ?—is soonest answered by the 
best female adept in the mysteries of Dr. Gall. But Dr. Spurz- 
heim has still further confounded this goodly hypothesis by ho- 
nestly confessing, in the first place, that he does not know where 
the organ that impels us to prefer one place to another resides, 
though he apprehends there is such an organ in some part or 
other of the brain: whilst, in the second place, he flatly denies 
that the faculty of pride or self-love lies in the part of the head 
assigned to it by his colleague and master, and finds for it, as he 
thinks, a more appropriate place. We do not wonder that in 
this crowded scene there should be found some difficulty of ac- 
commodation ; but we cannot help thinking it rather hard that 
no corner, not so much as standing room, has been found for 
ayieg, aad swearing, if it were but as appendages to thieving and 
murder,’ which stand so much in need of their assistance. 
Even upon the subject of the religious bump, upon which we 
have said so much already, the professors of the new physiognomy 


cannot ares For while Dr. Gall and Dr. Bojames 
affirm that+this protuberance on the top of the head indicates the 
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existence’ of a God, and is the most cogent proof mankind pos- 
sess of such existence, Dr. Spurzheim, speaking for himself, 
contends that it is no proof whatever; that his friends have mis- 
taken the object, and that it indicates neither religion nor mo- 
rality; both which it seems, in the opinion of these illumined 
philosophers, have nothing to do with each other; since ‘“ one 
man,” says our author, “ may be religious without being just, and 
another may be just without being eefigiois.” (P.415.) To the 

rotuberance, therefore, in question, Dr. Spurzheim gives a dif- 
beretit and a far ampler scope, so as to cover with its ampleé 
investiture, as all his names do, fifty or a hundred qualities at the 
same time. He calls it, indeed, the organ of veneration, which, 
at first sight, appears to approach the names given it by Gall 
and his other disciples; but then he explains himself cautiously 
upon the subject, by adding that this faculty does not determine 
the olject to be venerated nor the manner of venerating; and that 
it equally includes the veneration due to our Maker himself, of 


- saints, of persons or things of any kind. 


~ As some amends, however, for this unholy latitude, he deno- 
minates Gall’s organ of moral goodness, the * organ of Christian 
charity ;” (P. 410.) quotes a variety of texts of scriptus, and makes 
reference to a multitude of authorities to prove that “ all natural 
philosophers, and physicians, all the fathers of the church, and 
even the apostles, agree with us that all the manifestations of the 
mind depend on the organization ;” (P. 119.) and makes the doc-. 
trine of election and reprobation, of the two natures of man which 
dire perpetually combating one another, of the law of sin, together 
with various other deep and peculiar tenets of the Christian seri 
tures, hang upon the new system, in the same manner as Gall, 
Bojames, and Bottiger derive from it our most cogent proof of 
the existence of a God. (P. 499—501.) ides 
’ Now as the new system furnishes so much aid to the Bible, it 
is but fair that the Bible should return the courtesy: and hence | 
there is scarcely a doctrine it lays down which is not attempted 
to be sopporiad by some text of scripture or other. St. Paul ap- 
pears to have been a famous craniologist, and is proved, (p. 209— 
212,) to’have-had a thorough knowledge of the proper organiza- 
tion of the brain, and of the fundamental principles of distinct 
faculties and functions, and developements and manifestations ; 
and he is hence enumerated with Pythagoras, Galen, Gilbert, 
Gassendi, Bacon, Van Helmont, anid many other learned wri- 
ters of ancient and modern times, who are said to have been ac- 
quainted with the subject, and who seem so fully to have treated 
of it, as almost to destroy its claim to novelty. St. Gregory, 
St. Augustine, St. Cyprian, St. Ambrose, Eusebius, and various 
G2 
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other fathers of the church, are proved, in like manner, to have 

been converts to the same science. (P. 119.) ; 
But it may be said that there is no reasoning against facts ; 

that the persons we allude to are men of learning and character. 


and that they have actually determined the moral propensities of 


a multitude of persons by a reference to the rules of their art. 
We admit the learning and character of these gentlemen, and 
freely pay homage to the physiological and historical knowledge 
which the present volume unfolds to us: but these qualities, 
though a fall security against voluntarily deceiving others, are no 
security whatever against self-deception. There is no science, 
perhaps, of high estimation in former times, that has fallen into 
more contempt than that of judicial astrology. Yet even this, 
when supported by novelty or fashion, was embraced, like he 
new system, by men of the greatest learning and talents as well 
as of unblemished integrity; and who in numerous instances 
foretold events that actually came to pass, and persuaded thein- 
selves that they foretold them by the rules of their own art, 
Such, to confine ourselves to times comparatively recent, were 
Baptista Porta, Cardan, and Kepler, the first the most distin- 
guished scholar, and the two last the most distinguished mathe- 
maticians of the sixteenth century; and such were the Abbé de 
Rancée, the celebrated founder of the monastery of La Trappe, 
and our two learned countrymen and poets Cowley and Dryden, 
in the seventeenth century. Let the school before us, therefore, 
boast as much as they will, we can bring far more numerous in- 
stances of individuals as honest, as successful, and incomparably. 
more learned, who have devoted themselves to a science, and, 
rendered that science most specious and plausible, which is now. 
utterly abandoned by every man in his senses. To talk, there- 
fore, of the occasional success of the physiognomists of the new. 
school, is to add not a barley-corn to the scale in their favour : 
right they must sometimes be upon the common doctrine of. 
chances, and in the very nature of things: right they may some~ 
times be from the common physiognomy or pathognomy of the 
face: right they may still more frequently be trom the artful and. 
sweeping amplitude of their doctrines, and the vortex of their. 
profound vocabulary, which as it expresses nothing, may mean, 
any thing or every thing and necessarily and infallibly right they. 
do not profess to be. | 

So far, indeed, as we have had an opportunity of noticing the. 
effect of their own application of their own principles, we do not 
think they have any great reason to boast of their success. We, 
have already hinte t a brief sketch of Dr. Gall’s journey over 
a considerab table number of the principalities of Germany, when in. 
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the zenith of his popularity, and when every public institution, 
évery prison and hospital were open to his ce er was 
drawn up by his friend professor Bottiger. ‘This sketch is now 
before us, and we advert to it the rather because we have reason 
to believe that Dr. Spurzheim accompanied his colleague on this 
occasion. 

In examining the prisons at Torgau, he appears to have de- 
scribed the characters of several culprits presented to him with a 
tolerable degree of general accuracy, but he seems as frequently 
to have failed, and this in a situation that seemed of itself to sug- 
gest the gencral nature of the propensities he was to appropriate. 
“© In P. a locksmith from Goerlitz,” observes Mr. Bottiger, 
«* who was confined as a false coiner, and who was known in the 
house as being of a mechanical turn, he immediately discovered 
a decided talent for méchanics, which this man had evinced even 
from his childhood. It would bave been natural to think that, 
according to the direction which this instinct took afterwards, 
and of which he made such a bad use, the sense for numbers 
might have been found likewisé in him. But Dr. Gall did not 
see any thing of it.” Now here the external marks, as laid 
down by themselves, did not correspond with the internal ten- 
dencies. ‘The man is admitted to have had a propensity towards 
numbers without any developement of the organ of numbers; 
whilst the organ of mechanics, which appears to have been para- 
mount, led him, not to any thing of a strictly mechanical inven- 
tion, but to false coining, to which he ought rather to have been 
led OY the organ of imitation, of cunning, or of robbery. 

‘** Every person,” continues Mr. B. ‘* was desirous to know 
what Dr. Gall would say about T. who was known in the house 
as a thief full of cunning, and who having several times effected 

is escape, wore an additional iron. It was surprising that he 
saw in him far less the organ of cunning than in many other pri- 
soners. However it was proved that examples and conversation 
with other thieves in the house had suggested to him the plans 
for his escape, and that his own stupidity was the cause of his 
being retaken.” Again, 

‘The existence of the organ for music in a very prominent 
degree in a person deaf aiid dumb, was extremely surprising. 
No one had paid attention to it till then; and the question arose 
how this organ could show its effects in a deaf and dumb person. 
After inquiry it was found that he used to do every thing by time, 
and that he was found not quite insensible to the sound of a 
drum.” A loop-hole of the very same kind as the preceding, 
This man ought rather to have shown the organ of numbers.— 
In the next prisoner Dr. Gall detected the organ of poetry: but 
iinfortunately the man turned out to be a watch-maker, The 
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difficulty, however, was easily -got rid of, by his observing that, 
the organ of poetry is a continuation of the organ of music, and 
that both import dime, which is an attribute of clocks and 
watches. 

‘¢ A man of the name of Koelner was confined in the house of 
correction on account of some threatening speeches to a person 
who was afterwards found murdered. Dr. Gall observed in this 
man the organs of haughtiness and obstinacy, but by no means 
that of murder.’ This was somewhat unlucky: but the dilemma 
was soon overcome, as, “ according to the opinion of Dr. Gall, 
the organs which he had noticed in the prisoner were sufficient to 
lead any one to commit murder.” 

‘‘ Two other thieves were examined, and in both of them the 
organs of thieving and cunning were remarkable. Concerning 
one of them he expressed himself thus: § To judge by the flatness 
of the fore part of the skull of this man, he is mercenary and 
easily to be seduced, and his organ for music is eminent.’ The 
man spoke much of his being thrown into his misfortunes by se- 
duction. With regard to music, he acknowledged that he had 
joined with pleasure in psalm-singing !!” Q. E. b. : 

“Dr. Gall spoke of M**n, a journeyman-bricklayer, in the 
following manner: ‘ His organ for thieving is very visible: he 
has likewise the organ of representation: but his organs for 
haughtiness and obstinacy, and that for music, are still more 
conspicuous.’ Upon inquiring into his conduct we were assured 
that he was very obstinate and rebellious, and that he had once 
made his escape. With respect to his instinct for music, we 
were told that he was the best psalm-singer in the whole congrega- 
tion. Dr. Gall observed that this convict ought not to be punished, 
as his organization was so very favourable.” 

And here we cannot but remark, in conclusion, the intimate 
connexion of the present system, if system it may be called, with 
the doctrines of fatalism or philosophical necessity, and material- 
ism. This charge, indeed, has been often brought against it, 
and in the work before us is attempted to be repelled. In this 
attempt Dr. Spurzheim is far from being successful: he writes 
and reasons plausibly, but by no means strictly. | 

We have already had occasion to observe that he sometimes 
takes things for proved or demonstrated without any proof what- 
ever: thus p. 88, “ I-here take this for granted: its particular 
elucidation must be demonstrated afterwards. I mention this 
proof only for the sake of connexion.” We have not been able 
to tind out any demonstration afterwards. So p. 44. “ It una- 
vaidab/y follows that in hydrocephalus the convolutions are se« 
parated into two parts. This is more prolabie, &c.” Here a 
necessary result or incontrovertible proof is confounded with a 
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loose degree of probability. In like manner our author opposes 
the common doctrine respecting the primitive or general faculties 
of the mind, as perception, thought, reason, judgment, imagina- 
tion, and their developement by the means of education and 
other external influences; and substitutes and endeavours to 
establish his own doctrine of special faculties, as those of wit, 
numbers, music, mechanics, murder, thieving, &c. upon the ruin 
of the former, by vaguely employing the term faculty sometimes 
in the sense of an attribute capable of being produced, and at 


others of an attribute actually produced ; and upon this confusion 


of idea the question as here treated of chiefly hinges, whether 
the faculties of the mind are innate or acquired? S 
term will is occasionally used in its ordinary sense, as importing 


desire; and occasionally in its more correct sense, as a faculty 


or power of a very different kind. 

On these accounts we cannot subscribe to the correctness of 
our author’s reasoning, or the arguments by which he endeavours 
to disentangle himself. It was our intention to have pursued 


these arguments at some length, but we feel that we have already 


written upon these discussions on the brain till we are in danger 
of a vertigo, 


Art. V. The Lord of the Isles. A Poem. By Walter Scott. 


4to. Edinburgh. 1815. 


Bx one « brave bound” Walter Scott placed himself in the first 


rank of modern poets. He merited and acquired fame, and all 


that literary fame can give. Success stimulated his exertions, 


and four distinguished poems, subsequent to his Lay of the Last 
Minstrel, attest the vigour of his genius, and the opulence of his 
resources. Popularity may often be an equivocal proof of merit; 
but when it is obtained without flattering any prevailing preju- 


dices or passions, and is bestowed from gratitude for pleasure 


which has been received, it is generally fairly earned, and is 
likely to last. Nature is true to itself, and wherever it finds its 


own impress, even though marred with some defects, it hails’ 


the discovery with an involuntary burst of delight. 
To unite the suffrages of all on points of taste is impossible, 
and therefore we can feel no surprise that Mr. Scott has often 


been blamed for the inartificial arrangement of his fables, and the 


injudicious adoption of his metre These charges, in our opinion, 
have not been altogether substantiated: for, if the object of the art 
is to produce, from given materials, the greatest effect, in a pre- 
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scribed manner, to justify dispraise it should be shown, that the 
yoet has failed of producing what he intended ; and this has not 
een done. It is contrary to every principle of critical equity to 
judge him by the laws of the epopceia, under which he never 
placed himself, and to which he is not amenable. If we mistake 
not his purpose, it was to mould his stories after the plan of the 
metrical romances, with all the accompaniments of scenery and 
manners suitable to the heroical ages of our history, yet with 
such improvements, both in sentiment and language, as the pre- 
sent state of literature required ;—and to give a picture of an- 
cient society in its different classes, preserving one guiding prin- 
ciple through all the varieties of change, viz. to display man as 
he then was. ‘To accomplish this purpose, he selected his sub- 
jects from those periods when political defects were poetical ad- 
vantages;—when characters started from the canvass in those 
bold lines, which civilization softens into comparative feebleness ; 
—when the spirit of chivalry, with a wild and lofty irregularit 
striving to supply the deficiency of a scanty and ill-executed code 
of laws, by repressing what was base, and practising all that 
was generous, ruled the wilderness of free minds with unbounded 
authority. With such subjects, bold narration and graphical 
description never allow the attention to tire, and amply compen- 
sate for a statelier march, and a more complex arrangement. 
Sometimes, perhaps, they have kept the attention too intentl 
fixed, and have occasioned a hurried, breathless reading, vlilels 
passes over unobserved a large portion of the more delicate and 
retired beauties, yet all unconscious of its negligence, raises 


laints against defects which do not exist. ‘To this cause we 


co 
are disposed to attribute, in a considerable degree, the condemna- 
tion of Mr. Scott’s versification for being ‘flippant and jingling, 
which it certainly will appear to be when read at full speed. But 
we question whether any measure is so well suited to daring ad- 
ventures, and rapid evolutions, as the eight-syllable verse, which 
keeps the mind alert and eager, and ‘possesses the advantage (an 
advantage to be used with reserve) of sometimes sliding with 
ease and grace into other metres, more in harmony with different 
parts of the poem, where either gaiety or pathos prevail. 
The Lord of the Isles takes a lofticr flight than any of its pre- 
decessors. It exhibits a king struggling a 
c 


a sea of trouble, 
encountering dangers of the most terrific form, with an arm that 


never tires, and a heart that never fails ; converting enemies into 
friends by a dignified prudence and a magnanimous spirit; and 
succeeding, at length, in the establishment of his throne, by the 
total defeat of the most powerful invasion which ever threatened 
the independence of his country. The design is so grand as to 
excite a wish that no extraneous subject had injured its sim- 
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plicity. But then we must have had an epic poem, which it was 
not the purpose of Mr. Scott to produce. He has, therefore, 
placed in the front of his piece Ronald, the Lord of the Isles, 
who possesses the ordinary virtues of a bold chieftain; but none 
of that resplendency of character which only high moral-qua- 
lities can confer. ‘The struggles between his honour and his 
love; his faith plighted to one fair lady, and his affections de- 
voted to another, excite no sympathy; for there is such a want 
of honesty in offering the hand without the heart, that we calmly 
contemplate his crosses and disappointments as merited punish- 
ment. Yet to his wayward and fluctuating loves we are indebted 
for the interesting adventures of the Maid of Lorn, which in- 
terweave themselves very naturally with the tissue of the story. 
But the best apology for this island chief is the necessity of 
masking the real hero, who could scarcely have taken. his station 
in the title-page, without rendering the poem morte rigidly his- 
torical than would have suited the texture of a romantic lay. 
Sweeping the ocean with his glittering fleet, and presiding at his 
magnificent feast in the Castle of Artornish, Lord Ronald raises 
expectations of his importance, which vanish in the circle of 
that illumination which the King spreads around him, The 
second place, however, being destined for Lord Ronald, if he. 
was not to be great, at least 4 should have better deserved the 
affection of Edith, who is allowed to sactificé that delicacy which 
constitutes the highest charm of beauty, by condescending to 


take the rejected lover of Isabel, scarcely repentant for his former 


scorn. ‘This defect, together with the want of that transparent 
honour which shows the purity of its motives at a glance, imars 


the appeals to the heart, and lowers the imagination to the level 


of vulgar convenience. Commonness of character, in all cases, 
has so much of the vis inerti@ about it, that it is difficult to 
overcome its. resistance, and, with all the exertions of genius, 
its dead weight must be felt; but in an heroic age, where what ié 
good or bad is such in an eminent degree, it is a sin fot which 
an indulgence cannot easily be purchased. We lay the greatef 
stress upon this point, because we think that strength and indi- 
viduality of character are the more vital parts of such poems aé 
those by which Mr. Scott has conferred fame upon his country. To 
narrate adventures, and describe scenery, are within the imitative 


faculty of middling minds: but to draw characters of the higher 


order with the firm pencil of nature; to show them in their 


strength and their weakness; to mark the steady operation of 


principles; to catch the changeable hues of passion; and to 
combine the differin parts into one consistent whole; ask fot 
the highest tones of feeling with the deepest sagacity of research ; 
a masculine vigour of obsetteliod with a delicate sensibility of 
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heart; grand original materials, happily counterpoised, and ex 
tensively improved. | 
That Mr. Scott possesses this admirable art, so powerful in 
effect, we shall show by the extracts which we shall soon 
give: we only regret that he uses it rather too sparingly, and 
sometimes too carelessly. But before we proceed to this part 
of our employment, we must give a brief account of the fable, 
if fable that may be called which is almost a history of an im- 
portant period in the romantic life of a chivalrous king. : 
After some preparatory lines of great beauty, the poem begins 
= a morning address to Edith, the Maid of Lorn, by the 
— “ met from main land and from isle, 
Ross, Arran, Ilay, and Argyle,” 


at Artornish Castle, to celebrate her marriage with Lord Ronald, 
its possessor. But song had lost all pers to fascinate her heart, 
which was oppressed by sorrows, and insensible to the blandish- 
ments of flattery and the promises of bliss. In gloomy silence 
having endured the officious zeal of her attendants to adorn her 
person, she retires with her foster-mother to a distant tower, 
where the cause of her distress is drawn from her in a burst of 
indignation, when she is urged to believe herself the happiest of 
women. She complains, in the eloquence of grief, of love un- 


returned, of cold observance, and of long neglect: she even ex- 


presses her suspicions, that some lighter fair has detained the 
tardy bridegroom on that very morning. Scarcely has she 
finished the enumeration of her grievances, before the fleet of the 
Lord of the Isles is descried, ‘* streamer’d with silk and tricked 
with gold,” flying in the gay ccstume before the gale. 

The attention is then dire ted to a solitary vessel, which all- 
day-long had been beating up against the adverse wind and 
baffling tide. In this frail bottom King Robert Bruce, his bro- 
ther Edward, and sister Isabel, had embarked their last hopes, 


and were endeavouring to reach some friendly port on their na- 
tive shore. Finding all their efforts useless, they resolved to 


seek shelter in the castle of an enemy, and to claim the rights 


of hospitality as unknown warriors. ‘They are readily admitted | 


into Artornish, under the supposition that they are the Abbot 
and his attendants come to perform the marriage ceremony, The 
mistake being soon discovered, they are left in a room appro- 
priated to squires and grooms, and inferior clansmen, while their 


arrival is announced to Lord Ronald and his guests. The de-— 


scription of the lowering tempest, the boisterous sea, the con- 


nary Renita the hoarse blasts of the gale swollen with the . 


loud shouts of revelry, and Artornish * ’twixt cloud and ocean 
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hung,” flinging its thousand lights upon the crested waves, unite 
the powers of poetry and painting, and leave the imagination 
nothing to wish. 

The second canto throws open the festive hall, and shows 
misery most miserable when assuming the air of happiness. 
Amidst splendid gaiety Lord Ronald presides in the torture of 
constraint ; sometimes falling into fits of melancholy musing— 
then rousing his scattered senses to increase the chorus of noisy 
jollity. This fitful humour raises no suspicions in the bridal 
throng, who attribute it entirely to the agitations which are pree 
abet to be often felt on such occasions. 


«« But one sad heart, one tearful eye, 
Pierced deeper through the mystery, 
And watch’d, with agony and fear, 

Her wayward bridegroom’s varied cheer. 


« She watch’d—yet fear’d to meet his glance, 
And he shunn’d hers ;—till when by chance 
They met, the point of foeman’s lance 
. Had given a milder pang ! 
Beneath the intolerable smart 
He writhed ;—then sternly mann’d his heart 
To play his hard but destined part, 
And from the table sprang.” 
Cant. IT, St. 1v. p. 46, 


This scene of woe is closed by the entrance of the strangers, 
who, from their commanding aspect and lofty demeanour are 
placed by the seneschal, the First of the company, much to the 
surprise and dissatisfaction of many in the noble party. The 
haughty chief of Lorn suspects at once that he has met with his 
old enemy, and to turn suspicion into certainty, he soon orders 
his minstrel to sing a song claiming a victory, gained by him over 
the King in a personal encounter. This boast so enrages the 
impetuous Edward, that he gras s his sword, but is restrained 
from violence by his calmer brother, who rebukes with dignit 
the braggart falsehood, and clearly intimates who he is. A Svea 
ful contusion immediately follows. Lorn demands, and prepares 
to take, instant vengeance for the death of Comyn, his relation, 
who was slain by Bruce at the high altar in Dumfries This. 
Lord Ronald peremptorily forbids, and exerts his authority, in @ 
manner becoming his station, to prevent a dastardly revenge. 


——* Loudly Ronald calls, ‘ Forbear! 
Not in my sight while brand I wear, 
O’er match’d by odds, shall warrior fall, 
Or blood of stranger stain my hall! 
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This ancient fortress of my race 

Shall be misfortune’s resting place, 

Shelter and shield of the distress’d 

‘No slaughter-house for shipwreck’d guest.’ 
XV. 5—12, 


The enfuriated Lorn is not to be restrained by an appeal to 
honour ; he orders his followers to avenge the cause of his house, 
They rise at his command, but are instantly resisted by the island 
chietiains, 


« Wild was the scene—each sword was bare, 
Back stream’d each chieftain’s shaggy hair, 
In gloomy opposition set, 

Eyes, hands, and brandish’d weapons met ; 
Blue gleaming o’er the social board, 
Flash‘d to the torches many a sword.” 


The fierce storm of tumult and uproar sinks into an awful 
calm; each side still respected the laws of hospitality, and was 
afraid to incur the cursé of first breaking them. ‘This pause 
allows an opportunity to Isabel and Edith to entreat the generous 
De Argentine to interpose his mediation for the ghee ge of 
bloodshed. In this address Isabel, throwing aside her veil, dis- 
covers herself to be the beauty who had long usurped that place 
in Lord Ronald’s heart which was due to Edith. This dis- 
covery confirms his resolution to defend his royal guests at the 
peril of his life. ‘The debate is again resumed, and again hushed 
on hearing the bugle of the Abbot of Iona. Both parties agree 
to refer the subject of their contention to the decision of this holy 
man, who had the reputation of being favoured with communi 
eations from heaven. He hears the different pleadings, then 
sternly addresses the excommunicated King, who disdaining to 
enter upon any defence, yet expresses the deepest contrition for 
the murder of Comyn, and his fixed resolve to make all the atone- 
ment in his power for the dreadful deed. ‘The Abbot hears, 
trembles, and, under the influence of a supernatural power, 
blesses the monarch, foretelling, in the finest inspiration of poetry, 
all the changes of fortune in his variegated life, and his final suc- 
eess. Then he falls exhausted into the arms of the attendant 
priests, and is conveyed into his ship. ‘The fray is terminated by 
the departure of Lorn, who is goaded into a paroxysm of un- 
governable fury by the discovery that his sister had left the castle, 
as it was conjectured, with the Abbot. The island chiefs remain, 
and the King retires to rest, confiding in the generosity of Ronald, 
who comes in the night to the royal apartment, accompanied by 


Dunvegan’s Lord, to swear allegiance to their Jawful sovereign, 
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and to plan the means of establishing his power. Isabel is sent 
to Ireland under the care of her brother Edward; while the 
King and Ronald proceed to raise forces in the neighbouring 
islands. Squally weather obliges them to take shelter in a bay 
of Skye towards the latter part of the day. ‘To mend their cheer 
they goon shore, accompanied by Ronald’s page, with their bows 
od bolts, but the scenery is so romantic, bold, and magnificent, 
that the King forgets his object, and yields himself to the rap- 
tures which ‘al he saw inspired, till he observed five men with a 
stag which they had just killed. 


«« Nigh came the strangers, and more nigh; 
Still less they pleased the Monarch's eye. 
Men were they all of evil mien, 
Down-look’d, unwilling to be seen; 

They moved with half-resolved pace, 

And bent on earth each gloomy face.” 


Bruce sternly bids them tell who they are, or else stand back ; 
though, not liking this salutation, they reply that they are ship- 
wrecked mariners, and offer what hospitality the hut which they 
had made would afford. This offer is refused, till they are told 
that their galley had set sail upon the appearance of an English 
cruiser: they then proceed with their suspicious. companions to 
the hut, where they have the precaution to keep their parties se- 
parate, in consequence of a warning look given by a dumb cap- 
tive boy, when the proposal of an union is made by their hosts, 
They agree to keep watch by turns through the night, Lord 
Ronald and the King, who are the first centinels, find no diffi- 
culty in banishing sleep by their meditations on the important 
subjects which respectively occupied their minds ; but the PaBCe 
thoagh he thinks of all the domestic scenes which engage his 
affections, and the marvellous stories which had formerly amused 
his fancy, at last falls asleep, “ and a ruffian’s dagger finds hig 
heart, before he is roused by the captive’s scream.” 


‘¢ Upwards he casts his dizzy eyes,— 
Murmurs his master’s name—-and 


The King awakes, and,seizes from the hearth a knotted brandy, 
and kills the murderer. Lord Ronald starts. up, dispatches one 
of the villains, overthrows another; but would himselfhave fallen, 
while Bruce was dealing a death blow to a second, miscreant, 
beneath the dagger of the father-ruffian, had not the, captive 
pron upon the uplifted arm, and stayed the blow. Before he 

ies, he confesses that he and his companions were retainers, of 
Kei and that knowing the king they had endeavoured to free 


eix liege from so dangerous an enemy. After. burying the, 
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poor page, and lamenting his untimely fate with much feeling, 
they leave this charnel-cell, taking with them the dumb captive, 
and. proceed to the sea-shore. On their way they are met by 
Edward Bruce, who had returned with the welcome intelligence 
that Lennox, Stuart, and Douglas, had risen in the royal cause; 
that their fleet had reached Brodich-bay with little loss; and that 
the King of England, the most deadly and potent of their foes, 
had breathed his last on the borders. They once more embark, 
and sail through the Northern Archipelago, calling to arms all 
the islanders over whom Lord Ronald bore sway. ‘The voyage 
has all the enchantment of fine breezes, diversified scenery, 
brightening hope, andexquisite versification. Arriving at Brodich- 
bay, they are received with such transports of joy as almost to 
touch the boundaries of pain. 


« Around their King regain’d they press’d, 
Wept, shouted, clasp’d him to their breast, 
And young and old, and serf and lord, 

And he who ne’er unsheath’d a sword, 
And he in many a peril tried, 

Alike resolved the brunt to bide, 

And live or die by Bruce’s side!’ 


_ Before the King proceeds to the great objects of his expedition, 
he visits his Sister, now residing in the convent of St. Bride, and 
endeavours to forward the suit of Lord Ronald ; but she reproves 
her brother with some severity, for . Pleading the cause of a person 
who had basely broken his plighted troth, and declares, if she 
were even hacnoed by those earthly feelings which formerly 
moved her heart, she would reject him, unless he laid at her feet 
the ring and spousal contract, together with the full acquittal of 
his oath to the injured maid of Lorn. Bruce then gave up all 
hope of success, and retired to his camp with the dumb page, who 
had heard the conversation with strong emotions. On the 
following wae the Lady Isabel finds on the pavement of her 
cell a ring bound to a scroll addressed to her, and containing a 
renunciation of all claim upon the hand and heart of Lord Ronald 
by the unfortunate Edith. It is ascertained, upon a strict inquiry, 
that no one had entered the convent that morning but the King’s 
page, who had suddenly disappeared. The truth at once burst 
upon Isabel, and she rightly conjectures that the page is Edith’s 
self. An old monk is immediately sent to bring back the stripling ; 
but when he arrives at the bay where the troops were embarking, 
it is discovered that the page had been sent by Edward to precede 
the expedition to the Carrick shore with a message to a confiden- 
tial headsman of the family. The small armament sails with 


ardent hopes of success, guided in their course by the light of a 
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beacon, which is supposed to indicate the strength of their friends 
and the weakness of their enemies. But as they approach the 
land, the beacon begins to rise higher, as well as to increase in 
magnitude. 


“ The light, that seem'd a twinkling star, 
Now blazed portentous, fierce, and far. 
Dark-red the heaven above it glow’d, 
Dark-red the sea beneath it flow’d, 

Red rose the rocks on ocean's brim, 


In blood-red light her islets swim 


Like some tall castle given to flame, 
O’er half the land the lustre came.”’ 


Bewildered in conjecture how this extraordinary light could 
be produced, whether by sorcery, or by a wily enemy, Bruce 
orders every leader to marshal his band upon the shore by the 
light of the moon, which emerges from darkness at the point of 
their landing. | 


“¢ Faintly the moon’s pale beams supply 
That ruddy light’s unnatural dye ; 

The dubious cold reflection lay 

On the wet sands and quiet bay.” 


Here the mute page brings to the King a scroll, conveying the 
unwelcome intelligence that the English force, which was strong 
and watchful, had been augmented that morning by the junction 
of reinforcements brought by Lorn; and that the beacon flame 
which beguiled them had risen without any discoverable cause. 
Astonished but not dismayed, they resolve to maintain their 
ground, and in the obscurity of night to seek the coverture of the 
woods till the morning, when they may attack the English troops, 
which held the family castle of Bruce. During the rapid march 
which ensues, Lord Ronald takes charge, according to the pro- 
mise which he had sent to Isabel, of the disguised page, and with 
much encouraging kindness tries to dissipate his fears, and alle- 
viate his toils. 


“ Half sooth’d, half grieved, half terrified, 
Close drew the page to Ronald's side ; 

A wild delirious thrill of joy 

Was in that hour of agony, — 

As up the steepy pass he strove, 

Fear, toil, and sorrow, lost in love !” 


But worn out with fatigue, and bereft of all spirit, by the 
casual avowal of Ronald’s love to Isabel, he sinks upon the mid- 


night dews, and is reluctantly left in the cavity of a decayed oak. 
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Jn the morning he is found by some hunters, who convey him ta 
the castle, where he is condemned by, the governor to be hung 
as a spy on the tree which had sheltered him, at the suggestion 
of Lorn. He is directly taken to the po of execution; the 
dirge is sung; the prayer muttered, and the poor dumb victim 
eaverly looks for aid, but finds none. 

** Cold on his brow breaks terror’s dew, 

His trembling lips are livid blue ; 

The agony of parting life 

Has nought to match that moment’s strife !”” 


At this awful moment an ambuscade bursts from the surrounds 
ing woods on the heedless multitude, 

Half arm’d, surpris'd, on every. side 
Hemm’( in, hew’d down, they bled and died,” 
and the page is again received, with eager joy, under the fostering 
care of Ronald. By a contemporaneous assault the darin 
Edward carries the castle, exterminates all its defenders, an 
wins for Bruce his father’s hall. 

The last canto, after retransforming the page into the beautiful 
Edith, now become the mistress of all her brother’s extensive 
domains, settles her in the convent of St. Bride, with Isabel, who 
had assumed the veil, and records the affectionate friendship 
which subsisted between these sisters in affliction. The poet 
then passes over several intermediate years, and introduces again 
King Robert Bruce, when preparing to meet the shock of En- 
gland’s might fearfully arrayed against him, But before the im- 
parent day arrived which was to decide the fate of Scotland, 
Isabel, with considerable difficulty, succeeds in persuading Edith, 
who. had too much cause for eh suspicion, to believe the ac- 
counts which she has received of Lord Ronald’s deep repentance 
for the breach of his plighted faith, and of his ardent desire to 
renew his former vows to her who had merited all his love. But 
to satisfy every doubt, and dispel every fear, she urges her friend 
once more, as the speechless page, to repair to the King, who, ac- 
quainted with her secret, had suggested the plan, that she may 
witness the change in Ronald’s Mfectiohs, and prove his fidelity, 
Under the protection of a trusty chief she proceeds on her sin- 
wet adventure, and arrives at the camp: just at the time when 

ruce had slain the first knight, who fell the day before the bloody 


battle of Bannochburn. The monarch receives his blushing a 


visitant with the most delicate courtesy. 


‘‘ Her hand with gentle ease he took, 
With such a kind protecting look, — 

_ As to a weak and timid boy 

Might speak, that elder brother’s care 
And elder brother’s love were there.” 
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* He then sends her for safety to a distant hill, where all the fol« 
lowers of the army are stationed, to wait the result of the follows 
ing day. That day has scarcely dawned before the hostile arnvies 
engage in a general battle, here sung with an energy congenial 
to that which fired the hearts and nerved the atms of the gallant 
combatants. ‘The English ‘at length give way; their cavalry, 
overwhelmed in pits, prepared by the foresight of Bruce, and 
their infantry exposed on every side; but a bold rally made 

De Argentine so distracts Edith for the safety of Lord Ronald, 
whose troops she fancies are surrounded, that forgetting her 
assumed dumbness, she vehemently calls on the unarmed multi- 


tude to attempt arescue. Tired to frensy by this supposed miracle 
of the dumb speaking, 


‘* To arms they flew,—axe, club, or spear,— 
And mimic ensigns high they rear, 

And, like a banner’d host afar, 

Bear down on England’s wearied war.” 


The appearance of a reserve which had not yet been engaged 
breaks the spirits of the English, and throws them into a remedi- 
less rout. ‘The prodigy of the dumb page is told by a hundred 
tongues to Bruce, who hearing that Lord Ronald had knelt to 
this extraordinary champion, orders the Abbot of Cambuskenneth 
to deck his church for solemn mass, i4 


“To pay, for high deliverance given, 
A nation’s thanks to gracious Heaven :’”’ 


and to prepare also, with proper state on the following morning, 
for the nuptials of the Lord of the Isles with the maid of Lorn. 
This outline may suffice to show, that the story is substantially 
historical, and only admits so much fiction as may fill up the 
interstices of great public transactions by the tracery of the 
gentler passions. ‘The leading facts of history are too notorious 
to be disturbed, even by the poet; but the motives of the agents 
are so much concealed in obscurity, that he may fairly give some 
scope to his fancy, and allow the lines of fiction and of truth to 
play into each other, without producing doubt and confusion. It 
is no ~ outrageous liberty to suppose, that heroes, however 
steadily they run their race of glory, may be fickle in their 
loves; and that ladies, however high thei spirit, may condescend 
to court those by whom they have been neglected, although no 
fragment of a record survives to testify against them. Of such 
liberties Mr. Scott has availed himself, to give a tone of more 
familiar life, for reasons which we have before assigned, to the 
heroical nature of his story. But he seems to have felt it a sa- 


crifice, to place at the side of Bruce, the favourite of his muse, even 
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a nominal partner in fame. ‘This appears very clearly at an 
early period of the first canto, where he abruptly forsakes Lord 
Ronald, and all interested in his fate, to attend the storm-tossed 
King. ‘Two stories are thus commenced which seem to have so 


little connexion with each other, that the mind is awkwardly 


divided in its attention; and though they are afterwards moulded 
into one, yet the union is not effected in a manner so satisfactory 
as entirely to overcome the first feeling of disappointment. To 
the adventures of Edith, as the dumb page, we do not object: 
perhaps they are not more extraordinary than those of many 
women in low life, who, completely concealing their sex, have 
braved the dangers of the field, that they might be in the same 
ranks with their lovers; but were they much more improbable 
than we deem them really to be, we are disposed to pardon them, 
for the pathos they produce. The historical part supports itself 
throughout by an internal spirit of vigour which never fails; the 
incidents, though not numerous, if not always skilfully arranged, 
regularly conducing to the end designed, and that end most im- 
portant. But the interruptions to the stream of narration are so 
frequent, that it is obvious the mere story was only a secondary 
object; and the whole poem is too much like the exhibition of a 
national gallery, containing old historical paintings, characteristic 
portraits, heroic landscapes, and sea-pieces in great variety. Of 
the merit of some of these pieces we will now enable the reader 
to determine for himself. 

We will begin with the first notice of the vessel in which Bruce 
is embarked. 


«¢ Since peep of morn, my vacant eyes 

Have view’ Ke fits the course she tries; 

Now, though the darkening scud comes on, 

And dawn’s fair promises be gone, 

And though the weary crew may see 

Our sheltering haven on their lee, 

Still closer to the rising wind 

They strive her shivering sail to bind, 

Still nearer to the shelves’ dread verge 

At every tack her course they urge, 

As if they fear’d Artornish more 

Than adverse winds and breakers’ roar.” 
(Canto. I. p. 19 and 20 of the 8vo edition. } 


* All day with fruitless strife they toil'd, 
With eve the ebbing currents boil’d 
More fierce from strait and lake ; 
And mid-way through the channel met 
Conflicting tides that foam and fret, 
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And high their mingled billows jet, 
As spears, that, in the battle set, 

Spring upward as they break. 
Then too the lights of eve were pass'd, 
And louder sung the western blast 

On rocks of Inninmore ; 

Rent was the sail, and strain’d the mast, 

And many a leak was gaping fast, 

And the pale steersman stood aghast, 
And gave the conflict o’er.”? (P. 25.) 


Finding all hope was gone of stemming the tides and facing 
the wind, Bruce resolves to rely on the sacred character of a 
guest, and to steer for Artornish Castle. 


‘«‘ The helm, to his strong arm consign’d, 
Gave the reef’d sail to meet the wind, 
And on her alter’d way, 
Fierce bounding, forward sprung the ship, 
Like greyhound starting from the slip 
To seize his flying prey. 
Awaked before the rushing prow, 
The mimic fires of ocean glow, 
Those lightnings of the wave ; 
Wild sparkles crest the broken tides, 
And, flashing round, the vessel’s sides 
With elvish lustre lave, 
While, far behind, their livid light 
To the dark billows of the night 
A gloomy splendour gave. 
It seems as if old Ocean shakes 
From his dark brow the livid flakes 
In envious pageantry, 
To match the meteor light that streaks 
Grim Hecla’s midnight sky.” (P. 28, 29.) 


In a of touch, and freedom of hand, the commence- 
ment of the voyage through the Hebridean Archipelago is ad- 
mirable. | | 
“ Merrily, merrily bounds the bark, 
She bounds before the gale, 3347 
The mountain breeze from Ben-na-darch 
Is joyous in her sail! 
With fluttering sound like laughter hoarse, 
The cords and canvass strain, 
The waves, divided by her force, 
In rippling eddies chased her course, 
. As if they laugh’d again. | 
_ Not down the breeze more blithely flew, 
Skimming the wave, the light sea-mew, 
- Than the gay galley bore 
H 2 
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Her course upon that favouring wind, - 
And Coolin’s crest has sunk behind, 

And Slapin’s caveru’d shore. 
*Twas then that warlike signals wake 
Dunscaith’s dark towers and Eisord’s lake, 
And soon, from Cavilgarrigh’s head, 
Thick wreaths of eddying smoke were spread; 
A sunimons these of war and wrath, “4 
To the brave clans of Sleat and Strath, 

And, ready at the sight, — 
Each warrior to liis weapons 


And tange upon his shoulder 


As 2 compenion' to the preceding pieces, we will give the ap- 


Eeopatient for the fight... 
Mac-Kinnon’s chief, in warfare grey, iy 
Had charge to muster their array, 


And guide their barks to Brodick-Bay.”” (P. 185, 136.) 


“ Merrily, merrily, goes the bark 
On a breeze from the northward free, 
So shoots through the morning sky the lark, 
Or the swan through the summer sea. 
The shores of Mull on the eastward lay, 
And Ulva dark and Colonsay,» 
And all the group of islets gay 
That guard famed Stafia 
Then all unknown its columns rose, 
Where dark and undisturb’d repose 
The cormorant had found, 
And the shy seal had quiet home, | 
And welter’d in that wond’rous dome, 
Where, as to shame the temples deck’d 
By skill of earshly. architect, 
Nature herself, it seem’d, would raise 
A Minster to her Maker’s praise ! 4 
Not for a meaner use’ ascend 
Her columns, or her archeg bend; 
Nor of a theme less. solemn tells | ' 
That tnigtity surge that ebbs and swells, 
And still, between each awful pause, — 
From the high vault an answer draws, 
In varied tone. prolong’d and-high, 
That mocks the organ’s melody. 
Nor doth its entrance front in vain 
To old Iona’s holy fane, 
That Nature’s voice might seem to say, 
“* Well hast thou done, frail Child of clay | 
Thy humble powers: that stately shrine 
Task'd high and hard—but witness mine !’— 
wa! (P. 140, 141, 142.) 
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proach to the isle of Arran, which excels in brilliancy of colour- 
ing and softness of finishing. 


« Thither their destined course they drew ; 
It seem’d the isle her monarch knew, 
So brilliant was the landward view, 
The ocean so serene ; 
Each puny wave in diamonds roll’d 
O'er the calm deep, where hues of gold 
With azure strove and green. 
The hill, the vale, the tree, the tower, 
Glow’d with the tints of evening’s hour, 
The beach was silver sheen, 
The wind breathed soft as lover’s sigh, 
And, oft renew’d, seem’d oft to die, 
With breathless pause between. 
O who, with speech of war and woes, 
Would wish to break the soft repose 
Of such enchanting scene!” (P. 145, 146.) 


Among the landscapes we will only select one, which possesses 
all the horrific grandeur and aweful sublimity of which inanimate 


nature is capable. When the king first sees the barren ridge of 
Coolin and the black lake of Corriskin, he exclaims, } 


“ A scene so rude, so wild as this, 

Yet so sublime in barrenness, 

Ne’er did my wandering footsteps press, 
Where’er I happ’d to roam."— 

No marvel thus the Monarch spake ; 

For rarely human eye has known 

A scene so stern as that dread lake, 
With its dark ledge of barren stone. 
+ * * 

——here,—above, around, below, 
Qn mountain or in glen, 

Nor tree, nor shrub, nor plant, nor flower, 

Nor auglit of vegetative power, 
The weary eye may ken. | 

For all its rocks at random thrown, 

Black waves, bare crags, and banks of stone, 
As if were here denied i 

The summer sun, the spring’s sweet dew, 

That clothe with many a varied hue 
The bleakest mountain-side. 

And wilder, forward as they wound, 

Were the proud cliffs and lake profound. 

Huge terraces of granite black 

Afforded rude and cumber’d track ; 
For from the mountain hoar, 

Hurl’d headlong in some night of fear, 
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When yell’d the wolf and fled the deer, 
Loose crags had toppled o’er; — 

And some, chance-poised and balanced, lay, 

So that a stripling arm might sway ” 
A mass no host could raise, 

In Nature’s rage at random thrown, 

Yet trembling like the Druid’s stone 
On its precarious base. 

The evening mists, with ceaseless change, 

Now clothed the mountains’ lofty range, 
Now left their foreheads bare, | 

And round the skirts their mantle furl’d, 

Or on the sable waters curl’d, 

Or, on the eddying breezes whirl’d, 
Dispersed in middle air. 

And oft, condensed, at once they lower, 

When, brief and fierce, the mountain shower 
Pours like a torrent down, 

And when return the sun’s glad beams, 

Whiten’d with foam a thousand streams 
Leap from the mountain’s crown.” (P.98—101.) 


_ The scenes in which the habits and manners of the chivalrous 
age are pourtrayed are so extensive, and are so peculiarly 

apted to the respective places which haye been appropriated to 
them, that they scarcely admit of removal without injury. Nearly 
the whole of the 2d Canto is full of them. The feast, the intro- 
duction of the king, the fray, and the inspiration of the abbot, 
possess very considerable merit, 

It has been a very prevalent opinion that Mr. Scott has evinced 
less ability in drawing.and developing character, than in an 
other part of his art; but this opinion we cannot think well 
founded, though we must acknowledge he sometimes appears to 
suppose that the charge of having * no character at all,” which 
has been calumniously advanced against the generality of one sex, 
might be extended'to a few of the other, who bear no inconsider- 
able rank in his own poems. What his powers are in this de- 
ap pes when he chooses to’exert them, we hope will be shown 

y the extracts which immediately follow. What constitutes the 
more obvious part of Bruce’s portrait ? | 


“« It is the form, the eye, the word, 
The bearing of that stranger Lord; 

His stature, manly, bold, and tall, 
Built like a castle’s battled wall, 

Yet moulded in such just degrees, 

His giant-strength seems lightsome ease. 
Close as the tendrils of the vine 
His locks upon his forehead twine, 
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Jet-black, save where some touch of grey 

Has ta’en the youthful hue away. 

Weather and war their rougher trace © 

Have left on that majestic face ;— 

But 'tis his dignity of eye! 

There, if asuppliant, would I fly, 

Secure, ’mid danger, wae and grief, 

Of sympathy, redress, relief— 

That glance, if guilty, would I dread 

More than the doom that spoke me dead!” (P. 158.) 


To this exterior fully correspond the qualities of the mind, 
With what manly courtesy personal disputes were conducted by 


knights of high character, the challenge which passes from de 
Argentine re, aoe is a fine specimen. 


“‘ Courteous, but stern, a bold request 
To Bruce de Argentine express’d. 

‘ Lord Earl,’ he said,—‘ I cannot chuse 
But yield such title to the Bruce, 
Though name and earldom both are gone, 
Since he braced rebel’s armour on— 
But, Earl of Serf—rude phrase was thine 
Of late, and launch’d at Argentine ; 
Such as compels me to demand 

Redress of honour at thy hand. 

We need not to each other tell, 

That both can wield their weapons well ; 

Then do me but the soldier grace, 

This glove upon thy helm to place 

Where we may meet in fight ; 
And I will say, as still I’ve said, 
Though by ambition far misled, 
Thou art a noble knight.’— 
‘ And I,’ the princely Bruce replied, 
* Might term it stain on knighthood’s pride, 
That the bright sword of Argentine 
Should in a tyrant’s quarrel shine ; 
But, for your brave request, 
Be sure the honour’d pledge you gave 
In every battle-field shall wave 
Upon my helmet-crest ; 
Believe, that if my hasty tongue 
Hath done thine honour causeless wrong, 

It shall be well redress’d, 

Not dearer to my soul was glove, 
Bestow’d in youth by lady’s loye, 

Than this which thou hast given! 
Thus, then, my noble foe I greet ; 
Health and high fortune till we meet, : | 
And then—what pleases Heaven.’”  (P.87—89.) 
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The calm animity of Bruce when he heard the intelli- 

nce of the death of his powerful enemy, the King of England, 
is finely contrasted with che fiery vengeance of his brother Ed- 
ward 


“¢ Still stood the Bruce—his steady cheek 
Was little wont his joy to speak, 
But then his colour rose: 
* Now Scotland! shortly shalt thou see, 
With God’s high will, thy children free, 
And vengeance on thy foes! 
Yet to no sense of selfish wrongs, 
Bear witness with me Heaven, belongs 
My joy o’er Edward’s bier ; 
I took my knighthood at his hand, 
And lordship held of him, and land, 
And well may vouch it here, 
That, blot the story from his page, 
Of Scotland ruin’d in his rage, 
You read a monarch brave and sage, 
And to his people dear,’— 
* Let London’s burghers mourn her Lord, 
And Croydon monks his praise record,’ 
The eager Edward said ; 
‘ Eternal as hisown, my hate 
Surmounts the bounds of mortal fate, 
And dies not with the dead! 
Such hate was his on Solway’s strand, 
When vengeance cleach’d his palsied hand, 
That pointed yet to Scotland's land, 
As his last accents pray’d 
Disgrace and curse upon his heir, 
If he one Scottish head should spare, 
Till stretch’d upon the bloody lair » 
Each rebel corpse was laid ! 
Such hate was his, when his last breath 
Renounced the peaceful house of death, 
And bade his bones to Scotland’s coast 
Be borne by his remorseless host, 
As if his dead and stony eye 
Could still enjoy her misery ! 
Such hate was his—dark, deadly, long; 
Mine,-—as enduring, deep, and strong !”’ (P. 130—132.) 


We cannot help extracting the Jast, interesting scene between 
Bruce and de Argentine, whose high-toned honour and towering 
spirit have such a moral sublimity, about them as always to ex- 
tort our admiration, however’ we may in part disapprove of the 
awe le on whichthey are founded. The: battle of Bannoch- 

irretri lest. by the: English, de Argentine ac- 
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companies his sovereign from the fatal field to the summit of a 
hill, and then in a tone of manly but melancholy fecling ad- 
dresses him ; 3 
«<< In yonder field a gage I left,— 
I must not live of fame bereft; 
I needs must turn again. 
Speed hence, my Liege, for on your trace 
The fiery Douglas takes the chace, 
[know his banner well. 
God send my sorenaig” joy and bliss, 
And many a happier field than this!— 
Once more, my Liege, farewell.’— 
Again he faced the battle-field,— 
Wildly they ay, are slain, or yield. 
‘ Now then,’ he said, and couch’d his spear, 
‘ My course is run, the goal is near; 
One effort more, one brave career, 
Must close this race of mine.’ 
Then in his stirrups rising high, 
He shouted loud his batt 4 
‘ Saint James for Argentine!’”? (P. 266.) 


When mortally wounded, his faint war-ery reaches the ears of 
Bruce, who is endeavouring to ayail himself of all the advantages 
of his victory. 
Save, save his life,’ he cried, O save 
The kind, the noble, and the brave ?— 

The squadrons round free passage gave, 
The wounded knight drew near. 
He raised his red-cress shield no more, 
Helm, cuish, and breast-plate stream’d with gore, 
¥et, as he saw the King advance, 
He strove even then to couch his lance— 

The effort was in vain! : 

The spur-stroke fail’d to rouse the horse ; 
Wounded and weary, in mid course 

He stumbled on the plain. 

Then foremost was the generous Bruce 
To raise his head, his helm to loose ;— 

‘ Lord Earl, the day is thine! 

My Sovereign’s charge, and adverse fate, 
Have made our meeting all too late: 

Yet this may Argentine, 

As boon from ancient comrade, crave— — 
A Christian’s mass, a soldier’s grave.’— 
Bruce press'd his dying hand—its grasp 
Kindly replied; but, in his clasp, 

It stiffen'd and grew cold— 
¢ And, O farewell!’ the victor cried, 
‘ Of chivalry the flower and pride, 
The arm in battle bold, 
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The courteous mien, the noble race, 

The stainless faith, the manly face ! 

Bid Ninian’s convent light their shrine, 

For late-wake of de Argentine, 

O’er better knight on death-bier laid, 

Torch never gleam’d nor mass was said!’”? (P.268—270.) 


It must, however, be acknowledged that extracts can afford 
but a very inadequate notion of the general merit of any well- 
constructed poem, where the harmony and proportion of the 
respective parts mutually relieve and support each other: the fi- 
gures detached from the frieze can show the workmanship of the 
artist, but not the genius of his composition. On this account 
we made our last citation with some degree of reluctance, for 
good as it is apart by itself, yet it has a ten-fold value when 
casting its tender shade oyer a portion of one of the most brilliant 
and varied battle pieces which is, perhaps, to be found in the 
whole range of poetry; where the truth of history is brought 
out in its boldest and finest forms by the aid of the most ski ful 
contrasts, natural and moral, For similar reasons we have 
forborne to dislocate the compact mass of the 2d Canto, a Canto 
written under the happiest inspiration of poetry, and equally dis- 


tinguished for boldness of conception, vigour of judgment, and 


accuracy of delineation. Of the versification sufficient examples 
have been selected to enable our readers to form an opinion of 
its general harmony; which general harmony, however, is not 
without a tolerably copious sprinkling of discords. Master as 
Mr. Scott is of versification, and easy as he finds the manage- 
ment of the most complicated stanza to be, we are somewhat 
ehagrined at his frequent change of metre, which draws off the 
attention too salah Wen the subject to its mere vehicle. We 
believe that many readers of the Lost of the Isles have been so 
much puzzled with these variations, that, diverted from the career 
of the poem, they have completely lost themselves in connecting 
and reconciling the rhythm and the rhymes. | 
Little remains to be added respecting the general character of 
the poem, for we have before seshadlacon the story and its princi- 
pal personages, and if there be some deficiency in these which 
may be fairly blamed, still the meed of praise will remain suffi- 
ciently ee to gratify the ambition of any literary chief, who 
does not claim the attribute of never doing wrong. Allowin 
that the first Canto is broken into too many parts, and that the 
third, by the too frequent interruption of the narrative, creates 
some impatience, yet these faults find nearly an apology in the 
descriptions ich they are occasioned—descriptions which 
are not only boldly sketched, but correctly finished, and whose 
horrors are aggravated by beings more terrific than the shivered 
crags among which they are found. With these abatements we 
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have nearly all that we could wish. A chivalrous spirit, which 
rises far above the grovelling ions, curbing the violence of 
hatred and revenge amidst all the provocations of civil feuds 
and irregular warfare, diffuses an air of magnanimity over the 
whole poem, and gives it a brilliant expression of moral beauty. 
In genuine poetry, though not in interest, the Lord of the Isles 
is superior to all Mr. Scott’s preceding poems; and it 

that quality, in which modern try is for the most part la- 
mentably deficient, the dignity of usefulness. , 


Ant. VI. 4 brief Account of the Jesuits, with historical Proofs i 
Support of it, tending to establish the Danger of the Revival of 
that Order to the World at large, and to the United Kingdom in 


particular. 8vo. pp.64. London. Rivingtons, Hatchard, &c. 


Kunes had begun very quietly to die in their beds; combustibles 
had ceased to be discovered in the cellars of parliament-houses ; 
no heathen convert had for a long time been murdered, to prevent 
his relapse; no protestant throne had been declared vacant with 
the king upon it; no Christian missionary had essayed to identify 
the family of Christ with that of Brama; no additional volume 
of * Secreta Monita’ had been dragged to the light of day; plots 
and intrigues had almost, ceased to break the monotony of 
courts: in short, the world was rapidly subsiding into a state of 
religious tranquillity very unfavourable to genius and reform, 
when the good and wise hyperborean emperor, Paul, in the year 
1801, decreed the restoration of the order of Jesuits. His il- 
lustrious example was followed in Sardinia by King Ferdinand, 
in 1804. And the present Pope, scorning to be outdone by an 
secular body, in his zeal for the real welfare of mankind, issu 
in August 1814, a bull, re-establishing, by infallible authority, 
this much injured and much longed for society. It may be well 
to examine the reasons which the head of the Catholic Church 
assigns for so important an act. And for these we refer our 
readers to the very reasonable and satisfactory pamphlet before 
us. The Bull first states it to be the duty of the Pope to em loy 
all his power ‘ to supply the spiritual wants of the Catholic; 
and then adds, that he should ‘ deem himself guilty of a great 
crime towards God, if, amidst the dangers of ie Christicn re- 
public, he should neglect to employ the aids which the special 
rovidence of God had put in his power, and if, placed in the 
bev of St. Peter and tossed by continual storms, he should refuse 
to employ the vigorous and experienced rowers who volunteer their 
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services.” It then declares that the Pope “ in virtue of the pleni- 
tude of Apostolic power, and with perpetual validity, had @ecreed 
that the concessions made to the Jesuits in Russia and Sicily ee 
should extend to all his ecclesiastical states, and to all other states” 
All necessary powers are then granted to the present General of 
the Society “in order that the said states may freely receive all 
who desire to be, or shall be, admitted into the Order; and power __ 
is granted tothe members to apply themselves to the education of — 


youth—io direct colleges and seminaries—to hear confessions, to a 


preach, and administer the sacraments ;” the several colleges, houses, 
and members of the Order and all who shall join it are then taken 
under the protection ofthe Holy See, which *‘ reserves the power 
of prescribing and directing all that may be necessary to consoli- 


date the Society more and more; to render it stronger; andto. 


purge it of abuses SHOULD THEY EVER CREEP IN.” 

ow we have a hatred of intolerance. It is a weapon we 
should disdain to employ even — a body who refused to 
employ any other. Those who take that sword will ordinarily 
perish by it; and, if not, it is our wish and duty to listen to the 
command of Him, who has bid us ‘ put’ it ‘up.’ It is not, there 
fore, by any means, our intention to condemn even Jesuitism un- 
heard; still less is it our wish to confound Catholics with Jesuits, 
and to make the crimes of the one a handle for an attack upon 
the other. We design, indeed, no assault upon popery: although 
steady adversaries to many of the claims of its adherents, and to 
all of these claims, when they are urged as rights, we think it 
neither just nor politic to endeavour to widen the breach between 
Protestants and Papists. We have each studied the opposite 
system too long and too exclusively through the media of jea- 
lousy and suspicion. Nor is this our only reason for leaving 
popery unassailed: it is our strong conviction, that it lags too 
much behind the temper and genius of the age long to survive 
in its present form; we are willing, therefore, to let it die a na- 
tural death, taking care, at the same time, not to be injured | 
its expiring struggles. In this view of the subject, we have evi- 
dently no temptation to attack the Church of Rome through the 
sides of Jesuitism. Nor is this all: in this particular instance | 
we feel ourselves called upon to make a common cause with many 
Popish individuals and nations; for many of these have been 
found among the steadiest enemies to the system of Loyola. 
Nor is it our wish to confine this spirit of moderation to the Pa- 
pists in general; we desire to extend it even to the Jesuits them- 
selves. If indeed these faults are only those of a particular 
season or country ; if they attach rather to a few individuals than 
to the whole body; if they arise rather from a violation of the 
principles of the order, than from the principles themselves; if 
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gny reasonable hope may be entertained, that under any prac- 
ticable modification of the system these errors will not reeurs 
then are we content to ascribe the offences of Jesuitism to the 
common infirmities of our nature, and shall be disposed rather 
to pity their weakness than to denounce their guilt. But if, as 
we believe, the offences of Jesuitism are the natural and neces- 
sary fruits of the system; if they are confined to no age, piace, 
or person; if they follow, like the tail of the comet, the same 
disastrous course with the luminary itself; not this or that na- 
tion, but humanity is startled at the re-appearance of this common 
enemy of man; and we must not tolerate a mandate, which is 
possibly to be sealed with the blood of ourselves, or of our chil- 
dren. It is, however, far from our wish, that this charge against 
Jesuitism should be received upon our mere assertion. The 
pamphlet before us, and a few other accredited works, will enable 
us, we think, to prove that the crimes of Jesuizism are wrought 
into its very essence and constitution; that a certain succession 
of evils may be expected to mark its course, as the march of an 
army is to be tracked by the bodies of those whom it has ‘slain. 
In order to the establishment of this point, let us look, first, at 
te epaitetstion of Jesuitism, and then at some facts connagled with 
its history. 
One OF the most striking features irs the constitution. of the 
order, is the vow of implicit obediency: to the pope: the pledge 
given to serve him in any part of the world without ,requiring 
any. support from the papal sce. Uvntil this pledge was given, 
Paul the Third refused to sanction tlie institution of the order. 
He refused to charge so formidable an engine, unless he himself 
might have his hand upon the trisgger. ‘Now this vow in itself, 
we conceive, constitutes a, sufficient objection to the order. It 
is icappasible with, the peor of society that one empire, should 
float within another without subordination, union, or agrees 
ment; that the legitimate monarch of every state should wear 
his crown by, sufferance; shuuld be hemmed in by unknown 
agents, whose duty it may ‘oecome to resist his sceptre, or to 
wrench. it from, his hands. The Society, it has been, said, is g 
sword of which the hilt is at Rome! But if the hilt,be there, 
the blade is every where, and that with so fine an edge as. to 
ut. the authority of the pope was ky no means the, most 
formidable feature of the. het dig Popes are sovereign 
princes, surrounded by a court, exposed to public scrutiny, and 
responsible to. other ¢ivilized. states for their conduct. The 
Jesuits were placed under the control of another master,. whose 
like that of the Jaws. of Natiare, was secret,and.irrer 
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* A General chosen for life by deputies from the several provinces, — 
possessed power that was supreme and independent, extending to — 
every person and to every case. He, by his sole authority, nominated — 


provinvials, rectors, and every other officer employed in the govern- 


ment of the society, and could remove them at pleasure. In him was — 
vested the sovereign administration of the revenues and funds of the | 


order, Every member belonging to it was at his disposal; and by his 
uncontrolable mandate, he could impose on them any task, or employ 


them in what service soever he pleased. To his commands they were 

required to yield not only outward obedience, but to resign up to him 
the inclinations of their own wills, and the sentiments of their own un- © 
derstandings. They were to listen to his injunctions, as if they had © 


been uttered by Christ himself. Under his direction they were to be 
only passive instruments, like clay in the hands of the potter, or mere 
machines incapable of resistance. Such a singular form of policy could 
not fail to impress its character on all the members of the Order, and 
to give a iar force to all its operations. There is not in the annals 


of mankind any example of such a perfect despotism exercised, be — 
it observed, not over monks shut up in the cells of a convent, but over 


men, dispersed among all the nations of the earth.” (P. 5, 6.) 


It was necessary to the efficient exercise of this unlimited | : 
power, that the general should possess an intimate knowledge of 


the persons who bore arms under his authority. Each man was 


constrained to lay bare his bosom to his examiner. Reports of | : 


the character and abilities of each were collected in every small 
district; these were re-examined and corrected by general exa- 
miners; and all were transmitted to the grand depository at 


Rome, there to be treasured up against an emergency. The 


number of the reports sent to Rome in a single year amounted 
to 6584. 


Were our evidence with regard to the Jesuits to stop at this 


point, enough, we conceive, has been said to prove, that they 


cannot exist with safety to the great mass of society. Religion, ' 
and laws founded upon religion, are the proper guardians of na- ~ 


tional and individual welfare. But the general of the Jesuits was 
superior to either ; he interpreted religion, and limited law, ac- 
cording to his own pleasure, and either extended or crippled 
both to promote the interests of a few at the expense of all the 
_ As might be expected, unlimited power was indefinitely 
abused. e instruments were suited to the agents, and both to 
the end in view. The principle on which their polity appears to 
be founded is this: “ quod convenit id honestum”—whatever is 
expedient is right—whatever will promote Jesuitism is sanctified 
by the purity of the object. That we may not be sup to 
scandalize the order, we shall here give some extracts from the 
* Secreta Monita.’ We need scarcely remind our readers, that 
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these are the secret instructions of the Jesuits; instructions 
which, if discovered, the members of the order were commanded 
to disown; of which men knew nothing but the consequences 
for many years; and which the order, in an ill-fated moment 
for them, surrendered to public examination in the course of a 
celebrated law-suit. 


‘¢ Princes and distinguished persons must by all means be so managed 
that they may gain their ear, which will easily secure their hearts; so 
that all persons will become dependant upon them, and opposition be pre- 
vented. Since Ecclesiastics secure the greatest favour by winking at 
ths vices of the great, as in the case of incestuous marriages, &c, such 

ersons must be led to hope that, through their aid, a dispensation ma 

he obtained from the Pope, which he will no doubt readily grant. It 
will further their object much, if their members insinuate themselves 
into foreign eméassies, but especially in those to the Pope. Favour 
must, above all, be obtained with the dependants and domestics of princes 
and noblemen, who by presents and offices of piety may be so far 
biassed as to impart intelligence of their employers’ inclinations and in- 
tentions. The marriages of the Houses of Austria, Bourbon, and 
Poland, having benefited the Society, similar alliances must be formed 
with the like object— Princesses and females of rank may be gained b 
women of their bed-chambers, who must therefore be Rao a | 
dressed, whereby there will be no secrets concealed from the members, 
Their Confessors must allow greater latitude than those of other Orders, 
in order that their penitents deing allured with such freedom, may re- 
linquish others, and entirely depend on their direction and advice, 
Princes and Prelates capable of being signally useful to the Society, 
may be favoured so far as to become partakers of all its advan 

The people must be taught that the Society has, beyond all other 
orders, the fullest s of absolution even in reserved cases; of dis- 
pensing with fasts, from debt, and dissolving impediments to 
marriage—by which many will apply to them, and thereby incur the 
strictest obligations. The animostties of the great must be enquired 
into, in order that the credit of reconciling them may at least gain one 
of the parties. Such an ascendancy must be acquired over rulers and 
magistrates of every place, that they may be led to exert themselves 
even against their nearest relatives and best friends, when the interests 
of the Order shall require. Where the Clergy are more predominant, 
as in Germany, Poland, &c. they must be carefully gained, in order 
that by their, and the Prince’s authority, religious houses, ranvonegans 
and foundations of masses, may fall to the Society, an object not diffi- 
cult to accomplish in those places where Catholics are intermixed with 
heretics and schismatics. Prelates must be engaged to employ the 
Jesuits both for Confessors and Advisers—care must be taken when 
Princes or Prelates found either Colleges or Parish Churches, that the 
Society always have the right of presenting, and that the Superior of 
the Jesuits, for the time being, be appointed to the cure, so that the 
whole government of that Church and its parishioners may become de+ 
pendant on the Society—whenever the governors of academies thwart 
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their designs or the Catholics, or Heretics oppose their foundations, 
they must endeavour by the Prelates, to secure the principal pulpits— 
their members, in directing the great, must seem to have nothing in view 
but God’s glory, and not immediately, but by degrees, interfere in 
political os secular matters, solemnly affirming that the administration 
of public affairs 1s what they engage in with reluctance, and only as 
compelled by a sense of duty—Their Confessors and Preachers must be 
informed of persons proper for every office, and they must soothe Princes 
and never offer them the least offence in their sermons or conversa- 
tions.”’-—** Widows shewing particular liberality to the Order may be 
made partakers of its advantages, favoured with a special indulgence 
from the Provincial, and allowed whatever pleasures they have an incli- 
nation to, so that public scandal be avoided: women who are young, 
and descended from rich and noble parents, should be placed with those 
widows, that by degrees they may become subject to the same directions 
and mode of living; and the family confessor must appoint them a 
governess—That the widow may dispose of her property to the Society, 
she must be told of those who have devoted themselves to the service 
of God, and be led to expect canonization from the court of Rome.?— 
“ The increase of the Society must be regarded above all things, and in 
every action, for ends known to the Superiors, who are at all events 
pee in this, that for the greater display of God’s glory the Church 
ould be restored to its anctent splendour—It must therefore be fre- 
quently published that the Society consists partly of professors so very 
poor, that excepting the daily alms of the faithful, they are entirely 
destitute of the common necessaries of life. Confessors of persons of 
rank, widows, and others, must with great seriousness inculcate the 
impression that while they are served in divine things they at least 
should in return coniridute of their earthly substance, and Prelates and 
other dignitaries must be allured io the exercise of religious acts, that 
through their affection for holy things, they may be gradually gained to 
the Society, and made its benefactors—Confessors must also enquire of 
their penitents what family, relations, friends, and estates they possess, 
and what they have in expectancy, as also their intentions, which they 
must endeavour to mould in favour of the Society— Merchants, rich 
citizens, and married persons without children must be thus addressed, 
whose entire estates the Society may often acquire, but chiefly are rich 
le devotees to be thus won.”’—** The superiors must Jorrow m 
on their notes of some rich friends to the Society, and when due, dela 
the payment ; afterwards the person who lent the money (especially if 
dangerously ill) must be constantly visited, and wrought upon by all 
methods to give up the notes—thus the Society will not be mentioned 
in his will—and yet gain largely without incurring the odium of his 
heirs—Money must also be borrowed of some at a yearly interest, and 
disposed of to others at a higher rate ; and, in the mean. time, the first 
lender, cempassionating the necessities of the Society, may, by will or 
donation, forgive the interest and perhaps the principal.’”>—* The Con- 
fessors must be assiduous in visiting the sick, particularly those in 
danger; anc care must be taken that when they withdraw, others may 
immediately secceed, and keep up the sick person in his good resolue 
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tions: he may be then advantageously moved by the terrors of hell, 
or at least of purgatory, and told that sin is extinguished by acts of 
charity, which can never be better bestowed than in support of men 
who profess a desire to promote the salvation of their neighbour, by 
which means he will be made a partaker of their merit, OF atone for 
his own sins ; charity must also be represented as the wedding-gar- 
ment, without which no one is admitted to the heavenly feast.’—* If 
any member expects a Bishopric, or other dignity, he must take an ad- 
ditional vow always to think and speak honourably of the Society— 
never to have a Confessor who is not a Jesuit—nor determine in any 
affair of moment without first consulting with the Society—Confessors 
and Preachers must be cautious of offending nuns, since those de- 
scended from noble families (especially rich Abbesses) can be very useful 
either through their own interest, or that of their parents and friends ; 
so that by the aid of the principal religious houses, the Society may by 
degrees form acquaintance with, and secure the friendship of almost the 
whole city; but, on the other hand, female devotees must be forbidden 
to frequent nunneries, lest they should be allured by that kind of life, 
and so disappoint the expectations of the Order as to their property.’— 
“Kings and rulers must have this principle instilled into them, that 
THE CATHOLIC FAITH, AS MATTERS NOW STAND, CANNOT SUBSIST 
WITHOUT THE CIVIL POWER, by which means the members will be 
acceptable to men in the highest stations, and admitted into their 
most secret councils—The Society will contribute much to its own 
advantage by fomenting and heightening (but with caution and secrecy) 
the animosities that arise amon Fh and great men, in order that 
they may weaken each other.” 49-—56.) 


So much for the machinery by which this tremendous engine 
was to be worked. At the first discovery of it mankind stood 
aghast. ‘The extinction of the order was felt by all to be neces- 
sary; the world rose, and will again rise, to rescue from the 
grasp of the monster the principles of morality, the rules of 
charity, the peace and hope of civilized and domestic life. It is 
too much to require, even of this tolerant age, to suffer a second 
mine to be prepared under our feet, and then quietly to permit 
the enemy to collect his combustibles, and once more to sap the 
citadel of. our happiness and repose. 

The facts connected with the history of this order have been 
answerable to the genius of its frame and. contrivance. We 
would not hang even Jesuits upon hypothesis, although it would 
be difficult to maintain that a society, formed of such dire ingre- 
dients, and upon so mischievous a model, has any right to be 
presumed innocent till proved guilty. We will, however, pa- 
tiently examine its proceedings amongst the nations of Europe ; 
and to this end we cannot do better than make some extracts 
from the little volume before us, of which there is not the smallest 
reason to question the accuracy. Indeed it would be easy to 
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trace the march of the author in some of the most unsuspected 
works of our language. 


~ In Portugal, where they were first received, they became the entire 
directors of that Court, which, for a long scries of years, delivered to 
them the consciences of its princes and the education of its people, 
overwhelmed them with riches and honours, endowed rich Colleges for 
them, gave them up its most celebrated Universities, and granted them 
the largest privileges ; they abused the confidence of those misguided 
monarchs both in Portugal and Spain who trusted them most, deprived 
them of their truest subjects, disposed of the most valuable appoint- 
ments to their own creatures, and overturned the schools in Portugal 
to forward their own views; indeed so important was education to 
them, that when at one time driven from France, they collected its 
youth at Dole in Franche Comte to educate it. [twas Portugal which 
opened the door for their missions, and gave them establishments in 
Asia, Africa, and America, enabling them thus to accomplish their 
grand object of founding a temporal mephey B in vain, for ages, did 
the cries of the oppressed reach the Court of Lisbon; in vain did even 
Rome herself protest against the enormities of her own children ; all 
gave way before the superior power and craft of the Jesuits; they 
usurped the sovereignty of Paraguay, and resisted the lawful forces of 
the Kings of Portugal and Spain who claimed it. When Joseph of 
Portugal could no longer shut his eyes to facts, with which every 
quarter of the world rung, he ordered their expulsion, and the conse- 
quence was that two conspiracies of the Jesuits against himself and his 
whole family followed. Long before this they had supplanted An- 
thony King of Portugal, and transferred his Crown to the King of 
Spain, compelling him to take refuge in Terceras, one of the Azores, 
where —_ excited a revolt against him and beheaded eighty French- 
men, and hung 500 Friars for maintaining his rights. —If was the 
nursery, Paris was the cradle, of the Jesuits, and perhaps no city has 
smarted more from fostering them, The great pretext of the league 
in France was to defend Catholicism against Calvinism; but it was, in 
fact, a conspiracy of the Jesuits, with the sanction of Pope Sixtus Vth,. 
to disturb the succession of the French throne in favour of the Car- 
dinal Bourbon, a creature of their own ; and they are, in the judgment 
of the best historians, the authors of all the miseries and horrors which 
desolated France in consequence. The Pope omitted no exertion, 
sending Cardinal Cajetan into France-as his legate, and assigning him 
for advisers the’ Jesuits Bellarmine and Tyrrius, with orders to prevent. 
the election of any Protestant King in France; and it was the same 
(Pe who joined the league of the King of Spain against England.” 
P.15—17. I, 
“ The als of that league was the overthrow of Henry III. 
whose assassin was undoubtedly instigated by the Jesuits. In the 
three months that Paris was besieged, it was supposed that 100,000 
perished by famine and war in resisting Henry 1V.”” (P. 18.) 
“Tn Poland (especially at Cracow the capital) their excesses were as 


revolting as elsewhere ; and their cruelties to the Protestants at Thorn’ 
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will never be forgotten. Sigismund III., of Poland, was himself a 
Jesuit. They were expelled from Adyssinia because, as the decree 
states, ‘“‘ they meddled with affairs of state.” In Japan, whence they 
were banished, in 1587, they were accused by the Emperor, that 
‘under pretence of teaching the way of salvation, they had united his 
subjects against himself, and taught them treason instead of religion :”’ 
and Collado says, that ‘* the consequence of their conduct, in Japan, 
was that Christianity itself was abolished there, as well as an order 
which gave such a distorted view of it.” (P. 18.) 

“+ It is stated in the edict for their banishment from Bohemia, in 1618, 
that “* they had incited assassins to murder kings, interfered with 
affairs of state,’ and deen the authors of all the miseries of Bohemia.’ 
Indeed the severe persecution raised by them against the Protestants 
at Prague hardly yields to any single persecution of paganism, and 
at was merely to obtain the property of its victims. The proclamation 
of the Duchy of Bouillon, in the Low Countries, may also be con- 
sulted, as well as that of Brabant. (P. 19.) 

‘1 would next advert to their infamous practices in attempting the 
lives of sovereigns hostile to their views. ‘The reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth affords a succession of their plots: Parsons and Campion the 
Jesuits first stirred up sedition and revolt. The latter, with Sherwin 
and Bryant, were convicted on the clearest evidence in 1581.” 

22, 
~ On the 78th Oct. 1591, Elizabeth published her famous declara- 
tion against the Jesuits, in which after describing at length the designs 
of Spain and Rome, she says that she has ‘* the most undoubted intor- 
mation that the Jesuits form the nests and lurking places of those who 
are in rebellion against her person and government; that their General 
had himself been to Spain and armed its King against her, that Parsons 
who taught ainong them and was the General of the English seminary 
at Rome had done the same, and that the Jesuits, as a Society, had 
been the life and soul of the armies which had been raised against 
England, (P. 23.) 

‘“¢ In a memorial presented to the Pope in this reign, and preserved 
by De Thou, it is said that “ their political ambition had set a price 
upon kingdoms, and put up crowns to sale, that they had libelled the 
magistracy, written seditious letters, and published many volumes 
against the legitimate succession of the throne. 

“« Lucius enumerates five separate conspiracies of the Jesuits against 
James I. before he had reigned a year ; and the King in his own pro- 
clamation of 22d February, 1604, does the same, and names the 
Jesuits who fomented them. : 

** That the Jesuits were the soul of the Gunpowder Plot no man can 
doubt, who consults either the ‘ Actio in proditores” drawn up b 
our own Judges, the “ State Trials” of that time, the history of De 
Thou, or the Jesuites criminels de Leze Majesté.” (P. 24, 25.) 

In this pestilent school,” says the University of Paris, “‘the three 
assassins who attempted the life of Henry IV., viz. Barriere, Chastel, 
and Ravaillac, were tramed, all of whom had been previously in- 
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structed by the Jesuits, Varade, Gueret, Guignard, and D’ Aubigny.” 
(P. 29.) 


After this hurried sketch of the principles and actions of the 
Order, we will sum up the evidence which has been adduced. 

In the first place it appears unquestionable, that the main 
principles and regulations of Jesuitism are such as to threaten 
the most tremendous consequences to all but those who are mar- 
shalled in its ranks, 

In the next place, the practical result of its principles are such 
as to show, that the system did not ally with these mischievous 
principles any others calculated to control or to correct their 
operation. In many instances, eons the main principles of 
a sect or party be bad, they are qualified by others less demon- 
strated, which work with a silent efficacy; and we ead 


discover the practice of the men to be better than their creed. 


But if we are to judge of Jesuitism from its practical results, no 
such counteracting ingredients are found in its constitution—it is 
pure, unmixed, unmitigated evil. 

Thirdly, it appears that the opposition to Jesuitism has not 
been confined to Protestant soverel or churchmen; not to 
heretics or Dominicans; not to eee whom the Jesuits had 


tried to supplant, or to sects whom they had endeavoured to de- 


stroy; but, during the comparatively short period of its exist- 


‘ence, there is scarcely a respectable body of Catholic divines, 


and scarcely a judicious monarch of a Catholic country, who has 
not protested against its principles and its practice. Nor are 
these their only accusers. In the whole history of man, perhaps, 
it would be difficult to select a body more upright, more learned, 
more candid, more disposed to maintain what they deemed right 
in religion and morality, than the chambers and parliaments of 
Paris; and yet these have been the indignant, unchanging, un- 
wearied enemies to Jesuitism. Should the Jesuits disclaim their 
authority, as that of men secularized by their employments, and 
inclined to sacrifice religion to worldly policy 5 and require us to 
produce some able, unbiassed, and devout advocate of the Church 
of Rome, who was at the same time their enemy, we would 
name, not one but many—the College of Port Royal, probabl 
a body of as able, disinterested, and devout men, as were ever od 
lected, at one moment, in the bosom of a single church. If the 
fathers still insist upon a single name, we, without hesita- 
tion, give the name of Pascal—of a man whose ea, integrity, 
and piety, it is impossible to estimate too highly. ‘The * Provincial 
Letters’ of that great man are probably the finest specimen of 
controversial writing in existence, All that is great is allied in 


its pages to all that is beautiful. ‘The Jesuits bowed before the 
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terrors of its arguments as soon as it appeared. And D’Alem- 

bert states that it at once seemed to fix the standard of the 

French language; for, during the century which followed, not 

one of its words became obsolete. It equally fascinated the high 

and the low. When the greatest general of the age was asked 

what entertainment should be provided for him during a short’ 
visit he was to make in the country, his answer was, ‘ ‘The Pro- 

vincial Letters.’ Every mechanic in Paris had committed parts 

of them to memory. The only imputation upon the piety of 
Pascal is his almost superstitious reverence for the Church of 
Rome; a superstition which nothing but the crimes of the Je- 

suits had power to suspend for a moment—a superstition which 

must have dabeted him to favour the Jesuits, the sworn champions 

of papacy, if his religion had not been too strong for his super- 

stition. These celebrated letters are probably in the library of 
most of our readers; and those that read them with the atten- 
tion they deserve, will need none of our assistance to bring be- 

fore their minds the monstrous mischief of Jesuitism. 

But, lastly, the sentence against Jesuitism has been pronounced 
not merely by fallible men, however great, and wise, and good, 
but by an infallible judge—the Pope himself. 

Such being the an a against Jesuitism, we shall exercise 
our right of reply when we have heard the testimony in its fa- 
vour; and what are the grounds on which the present Pope pre- 
sumes to put this insult upon one of his infallible predecessors ;. 
upon the decisions of monarchs, divines, philosophers, and states- 
men; and to endeavour to restore a system at which humanity 
turns pale. 

The present age is too wise and tolerant to expect complete 
unity of opinion in religion; and even those men who may in- 
dulge themselves in this amiable but chimerical expectation, are, 
in the main, persuaded, that compulsory measures would not 
tend to the accomplishment of these hopes. We are convinced, 
that there are few of the strongest Antipapists in this country 
who expect any speedy extinction of popery among us; and 
still fewer who would use violence to promote it. What then is 
our hope?—That by the gradual increase of light and philo- 
sophy; by a fuller development of the evils of superstition ; by 
the progress of a spirit of inquiry among the poor; by the ex- 
tensive circulation of that book which the old Papists criminally 
withheld from the hands of the community; by the increase of 
a spirit of sincere, simple, and spiritual religion; and es 
cially by the more copious effusion of the Spirit of God, the 
bleak and blasted summit of popery will g mig’ clothe itself 
with the effulgence of truth. The end then, as far as respects 
the Papists, for which we think ourselves called upon most assi- 
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duously to labour, is the improvement of the character of po- 
pery. Against every measure which is calculated to chain it down 
to its old errors of faith and practice, to check it in the march 
of improvement, we think it right to protest, both out of charity 
to the Papists, and out of regard to ourselves. And such a mea- 
sure is the restoration of Jesuitism. What is the assistance which 
this detestable system is likely to lend to Popery? Where a Ca- 
tholic is next in succession to a Protestant monarch, it may, in- 
deed open with a dagger a way to the throne. It may, by the 
republication of casuistical volumes, endeavour to sap the founda- 
tion of morals in the minds of its adherents. It may legalize 
rebellion, and sanctify assassination. But will all this help po- 
pery, even in the way the Pope seems most anxious for help, 
viz. in the extension of its dominion and multiplication of its 
adherents? Is it the temper of the age to be poniarded into 
orthodoxy? And still less, if we refer to the assistance which 
every honest mind would wish to be rendered to popery, viz. the 
improvement of the religion itself, can any thing be hoped from 
its confederation with Jesuitism? It is already one of the worst 
properties of popery, that it has no natural tendency to im- 
prove; that it evidently stands still in the career of ages; that 
whilst other orbs are brightening more and more unto the perfect 
day, it remains the same cheerless, changeless, and opake spot 
on the face of an illuminated sky. Nothing is wanted but Je- 
suitism in alliance with it to fix its doom, and cternize its de- 
gradation. 


Art. VII. NEGOTIATIONS ON THE SLAVE TRADE. 


1. Papers, cm the present State of the Stave Trabe, pre- 
sented to both Houses of Parliament by Command of his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, April, 1815. 


2. Abregé des Preuves données devant un Comité de la Chambre 
des Communes de la Grande Bretagne en \790 et 1791, en Fa- 
veur de l’ Abolition de la Traite de Négres. Traduit de l’ Anglois 
par Jean de Carro, Docteur en Medicine des Universités 
d’Edimbourg et de Vienne. Vienne, 1814, de l’Imprimerie 
d’ Antoine Strauss. 


Or all the ng Sgro in which our government has been en- 
ed during the last two or three years, to their own credit, 
and for their country’s glory, those contained in the Papers be- 
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fore us give place to none in interest and importance. We can 
feel with those who are the most grateful for the naval, military, 
and political superiority displayed by our favoured land in the 
community of nations among which it moves. Yet we hesitate 
not to Sects that the moral superiority displayed in the Papers 
before us, and in the proceedings of which they are the con- 
sequence, form, in our minds, a more lasting evidence of true 
Bin and a more substantial ground of triumphant feeling. 

e are, therefore, induced to step a little aside from our usual 
habits to lay their contents before our readers, although the 
have never been regularly laid before the public. Indeed we wi 
freely admit, that one of our main inducements for the adoption 
of this proceeding is to be found in the fact, that these docu- 
ments, interesting as they are under every point of view, have 
necessarily been restricted to a circulation far more confined 
than that to which their merit entitles them. We believe, there- 
fore, that we cannot perform a more useful and acceptable duty 
towards our readers, than to give as clear and succinct an ac- 
count as we can of the zealous and disinterested efforts of our 
minister in the cause of humanity, and of the degree in which 
they have been crowned with success, notwithstanding the so- 
phistry which the mistaken interests of his opponents induced 
them to set up in opposition. 

We rejoice that in a paper intended for the perusal of British 


readers, it is no longer necessary to enter into the general ques- 


tion of the slave trade, or the principles upon which it is to be 
reprobated : here at least we may take it for granted, that it is to 
be considered as an enormous and flagitious crimE; and that 
arguments with respect to its expediency are no more to be 
listened to (with reference to our own conduct at least) than ar- 
guments concerning the expediency of any other felony; that in 
such a case we are not justified in covering our self-interest with 
the veil of humanity, and arguing, that if we do not commit 
the crime like gentlemen, and under due regulation, others will 


aggravate its evils by committing it like ruffians: 


—‘** Besides if we do, the French, Dutch, and Danes, 
Will heartily thank us, no doubt, for our pains: 

If we do not buy the poor creatures, they will, 

And tortures and groans will be multiplied still.” 


Our principles of morality are not yet reduced to so low a 
standard, nor are they so perverted or overlooked in the educa- 
tion of our youth, as to leave a schoolboy ignorant of the mi- 
serable sophistry of this sort of argument concerning an AD- 
MITTED CRIME. Our readers, therefore, will observe, that in the 
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following article we have taken what we have sometimes been 
saaiiil to hear others call high ground: and that whenever the 
slave trade in general is alluded to, it is presumed that an idea is 
conveyed to the mind of wickedness in its most malignant forms; 
that the word, in short, is synonymous with any of those crimes 
from which the feelings of mankind are averted with the greatest 
disgust and horror. 

t although this hypothesis be admitted to its full extent, with 
respect to our own practice, it does not necessarily follow, that 
we are bound to impose upon other nations an exact uniformity 
of sentiment and practice upon this, any more than upon other 
moral subjects. We are not responsible for their crimes, except 
in so far as we make ourselves directly or indirectly parties to 
them. As a moral and Christian people we are bound by pro- 
fession and character to use our best influence to narrow the do- 
minion of human depravity, and we shall nationally and indi- 
vidually be held responsible for the use which we make of the ta- 
lents bestowed upon us for this purpose. But here the principle 
of expediency is decidedly admissible, and we are bound to ex- 
ercise our discretion as to the best mode of persuading others 
ultimately to relinquish a practice, which we can neither tolerate 
in ourselves, nor admit to be justifiable in them. Experience has 
established it as a principle, that every attempt to force con- 
viction upon minds not duly prepared to receive it universally, 
strengthens the prejudice it attempts to remove. It partakes of 
the nature of persecution, which never yet produced an honest 
proselyte. Bold and magnanimous in our own opinions, we 
should mix patience and moderation with our zeal and perse- 
verance, in urging upon others the reasonableness and justice of 
our Rag hile we demand sacrifices from them upon moral 
grounds, we are bound to show our own sincerity by our 
promptitude in making them. But it would be treason to the 
majesty of immutable truth to compromise our principle, by ad- 
mitting, for one moment, in others the lawfulness or the expe- 
diency of a temporary indulgence in crime, under the fallacious 
pretext of thereby purchasing its ultimate extinction. The in- 
gue device of permitting evil that good may arise out of it 

as never yet been found efficacious; and for a very plain rea- 
son; evil is so naturally predominant in the world, that steady 
and continual resistance can hardly contain it within bounds: 
afford it temporary encouragement, and the torrent rushes with 
an impetuosity that defies every opposing obstacle. Can any 
rational man, for example, Boiee> seeing how much the difficulty 
of abolishing the slave trade in France is augmented by the free 
course which the regal government appeared resolved to afford to 
the iniquity for five long years? And when the period is expired, 
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with what face can that government tell its slave traders, that 
religion and morality require that they should give up the traffic, 
exposed as they will be to the damning question: Have you 
then been granting us a licence to be irreligious and immoral 
for five years ? or, Have you permitted us to build up establish- 
ments, and to vest capitals in the prosecution of an enterprize, 
the moral quality of which was to be completely reversed by 
the lapse of five years? Truly it is difficult to determine, whether 
the hypocrisy or the absurdity of this annuity in crime be the 
most conspicuous. We have heard of geographical morality, 
and other such distinctions, and on few subjects more frequently 
than on that which is under discussion; but this is the first time 
we have observed the principle of chronological morality to be 
consecrated by the public acts of any nation. 

Upon a review of the Papers before us, with reference to the 
principles we have just endeavoured to establish, we are glad to 
find little except commendation to bestow. Our ministers have 
strenuously asserted the principle; have zealously urged it upon 
grounds of reason and argument; have offered liberal sacrifices 
for its general establishment; have endeavoured to make every 
concession the means of further advancement; and, with one 
doubtful exception, have never compromised the high principle 
upon which they professed to found their reasonings and their 
negotiations, 

he first-mentioned of the Papers before us contains, Ist, the 
detail of the Negotiations and ‘l'reaties, upon the Slave Trade, 
between Great Britain and the other powers of Europe; previous 
to the meeting of the Congress of Vienna: and, 2dly, the proto- 
cols, or original memoranda, of the conferences which actually 
took place vivd voce, at the Congress, on the same subject, between 
the Plenipotentiaries of the great powers there assembled, and 
those possessing colonies, viz Russia, Austria, Prussia, 
Spain, France, Portugal, and Sweden. ‘The French phlet, 
which bears the name of Doctor de Carro, is one which we con- 
template with peculiar delight, being a concise and spirited Sum- 
mary, made under the eye and direction of Lord Castlereagh, of 
the voluminous documents, evidence, and arguments, laid before 
the British Parliament by the friends of the abolition of the slave 
trade, from the first period of its agitation in the year 1788, to 
that of the final and successful triumph in the year 1807. We 
cannot perhaps enter into the consideration of these documents 
in a more appropriate order, than that in which they appeared 
before the parties immediately concerned :—1. The preliminary 
negotiations—2. The pamphlet of Dr. de Carro—and 3. The 
conferences at Vienna. 


First then we find that at the Treaty of Paris, in 1814, five 
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of the principal powers of Europe, Austria, Russia, Great Britain, 
France, and Prussia, entered into a solemn engagement in the 
face of Europe to unite their efforts at the approaching Congress, 
to induce all the states of Christendom to declare the abolition of 
the slave trade. But it is impossible not to perceive that England 
was the spring, the light, the soul of this confederacy. For we 
find in these Papers, that Lord Castlereagh first induced the Go- 
vernment of France to enter into the additional article of the 
treaty of Paris, declaring the slave trade to be repugnant to na- 
tural justice, and agreeing to abolish it in five years; and then 
communicated the Article in a circular to the three other great 
powers, with the following observations ; 


“The Prince Regent trusts that an object so interesting to huma- 
nity will at once attract the attention, and call forth the early exertions 
of his Majesty in its behalf. His Royal Highness persuades himself 
that the powers of Europe, when restoring peace to Europe, with one 
common interest, will crown this great work by interposing their 
benign offices in favour of those regions of the globe which yet con- 
tinue to be desolated by this unnatural and inhuman traffic.” (Pa- 


pers, p. 2.) 


The most favourable answers were received from the Count of 
Nesselrode on behalf of Russia, and from Baron Hardenberg on 
the part of Prussia; who both expressed, in the strongest terms, 
the unqualified determination of their respective governments to 
second, with all their efforts, the exertions of Great Britain at the 
Congress, for the general abolition “ of so hateful a traffic, which 
is equally at variance with morality, and with the magnanimous 
— that characterise the allied sovereigns.” (Papers, p. 4.) 

ith Denmark and Sweden we had already entered into separate 
treaties for the abolition of the slave trade; and immediately after 
the treaty of Paris, Lord Clancarty, our Minister at the Hague, 
concluded a successful negotiation with the Sovereign Prince of 
Holland and the Netherlands; who forthwith issued a decree 
prohibiting his subjects, under the severest penalties, from en- 
gaging in the slave trade. Spain and Portugal, therefore, were 
the ~ powers of Europe who at this period had given no de- 
finite pledge on this interesting topic. But in truth these were 
fearful exceptions, as a great portion of the traffic still existing has 
of late years been carried on under the flags of those nations, and 
for the supply of their South American colonies. 

Such was the state of affairs on this subject upon the trium- 
phant return of Lord Castlereagh from his foreign diplomatic 
mission, in the spring of 1814, into the bosom of an applauding 
senate and an approving Country. 


The general impression, that his Lordship had consulted the 
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dignity of his country, and the true interests of Europe, by the 
moderation of his demands upon vanquished France, insured to 
him ¢hen a tribute of applause, which at the close of his present 
mission will be due only to a stern and unbending exaction from 
that éwice conquered nation, of solid and substantial security for 
their future good conduct under whatever government they may 
be, in return for the glorious expenditure of our bl and 
treasure. 

We need not recall to our readers, that upon the publication 
of the treaty of Paris, soon after his Lordship’s return, the addi- 
tional article on the slave trade was far from giving general satis- 
faction; the gross inconsistency of the sentiments of the French 
government with its intentions, which was evident on the face of 
the article, might reasonably disgust a sincere and honest people. 
Many persons of sound poe An and integrity thought, that by 
making ourselves a party to an agreement, that France should 
persevere in an acknowledged felony for five years, we were in no 
slight degree implicated in the crime; at least that we had widely 
departed from the high principle which belonged to a great 
people upon important points of political morality ; .and a still 
greater number were of opinion, that much more decisive success 
might have been commanded, as the condition of the gratuitous 
restoration of the conquered colonies to France. : 

We have not time to enter into the full discussion of these ques- 
tions, which is the less necessary, as there was scarcely a town, 
or even a respectable village in the kingdom, where they were 
not fully and publicly treated; and petitions for more operative 
and vigorous measures unanimously voted. It is a gratifying 
symptom of the moral force of our constitution, that the eeneral 
and deliberate sentiments of the people, expressed unequivocally, 
and through the proper organs, will always command the com- 
pliance of the government. Accordingly we find, in the subse- 
quent parts of the negotiations, a zeal and an earnestness truly 
admirable to carry the concessions beyond those made in the treat 
of Paris. Noinducement was withheld that delicate flattery cold 
offer ; no sacrifice declined which was thought likely to propitiate 
the colonial ambition of France; no threat abstained from of a 
nature to wring a reluctant consent to immediate abolition from 
the nations possessing colonies; no precautions omitted to conso- 
lidate the concessions made, and to accelerate the ultimate attain- 
ment of the object; and, (as the French Pamphlet before us 
testifies,) no pains were spared in opening the eyes of the parties 
to the atrocious wickedness of the traffic. But the = re was 
gone trom our hands, and power departed with it: of each how- 
ever in their order. 


The Duke of Wellington was scarcely installed in the palace 
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of the British Embassy at Paris, when he received a dispatch from 
Lord Castlereagh signifying the Prince Regent’s commands, that 
his grace should take the earliest opportunity to call the attention 
of the French government to the important question of the slave 
trade; that he should press the immediate abolition by every argu- 
ment in his power; and failing in this, that he should pre- 
vail upon the French government to confine the import of slaves 
to making good the deficiencies in the gangs for the —— 
plantations ; to the exclusion of import for breaking up and cul- 
tivating fresh grounds. The Duke was further commanded to 
use his efforts to prevent the renewal of the trade on the coast of 
Africa north of the Line, which, during the war, had been freed 
from its debasing effects, and had in consequence, and under the 
auspices of the African Institution, made a certain progress 
towards a social and civilizing system of commerce.” ‘These 
measures were to be secured by solemn decrees of the French 
nile by strict regulations on the coast of Africa, and by 
the mutual right of visiting and seizing the ships of the two na- 
tions which might be found contravening the orders of their go- 
vernments. It is added in this dispatch, “ that your Grace may 
enter upon the discussion of this subject with the weight and 
solemnity with which the Prince Regent, the Parliament, and 
the British nation regard it, you will solicit a particular audience 
from His Most Christian Majesty, for the purpose of presenting 
the accompanying letter. You will support the earnest represen- 
tations therein contained, with such arguments and facts as your 
Grace’s knowledge of the public feeling, and of the state of the 
trade, may warrant you in laying before His Majesty; and you 
will feel yourself enabled to press the measure with the more ear- 
nestness from the sacrifices made in negotiating the peace, by the 
British Government, to what the King of France considered to 
be due to His own situation, under the extent of prejudice amongst 
His subjects against an immediate abolition.” 

It is not often that even the formal correspondence of sovereigns 
is submitted to the public eye: for this reason, and because the 
letter is not only highly creditable to the feelings of the Royal 
Writer, but also a noble triumph of the influence of public 


opinion in affairs of state, we shall lay it at length before our 
readers. 


“‘ Carlton House, August 5, 1814. 
“ Sir, My Brother, and Cousin, 

** Your Majesty’s long residence in this country has enabled You 
to appreciate the sentiments of the British nation on the subject of 
the Slave Trade. The King’s Ambassador at Your Majesty's Court will 
~ before Your Majesty the successive and solemn appeals made to 

e by both Houses of Parliament, and the assurances I have given 
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them of unremitting endeavours to deliver Africa from the long train 
of sufferings inseparable from this inhuman traffic. However long rooted 
in the system of the world, Your Majesty’s benevolent heart, I well 
know, recoils from the continuance of a trade, which checks all pro- 
spect of civilization and vr? Memes in one great continent on the 
globe, and I entreat Your Majesty to employ your powerful endea- 
vours to accelerate the moment of its universal extinction. The voice 
and example of Your Majesty will in itself be productive of the most 
decisive and happy consequences in behalf of these suffering people. 

‘« Anxious in all matters to concert My measures with Your Ma- 
jesty for the common peace and a: ape of mankind, I own it would 
afford Me the highest of all possible gratifications were We enabled 
together to efface this ange and disgusting stain, not only from the 
pracuce of our Own, but of all the other states with whom We are in 

riendly relations. 

‘«‘ Entreating Your Majesty’s favourable reception of the represen- 
tations which the Duke of Wellington is instructed to lay before You on 
this, to Me, and to the nation, most interesting subject, 


“Tam, &c. 
““my good Brother and Cousin, 
your 
‘*¢ good Brother and Cousin, 
(Signed) “ G. P. R.” 
‘“‘ His Most Christian Majesty.” (P. 10.) 


Pending the answer to these dispatches, another marked ‘ Se- 
cret and Confidential” was sent to the Duke of Wellington, de- 
siring him to * sound the sentiments” of the Prince of Benevento 
eon a measure which we shall presently find making a consider- 

le figure at the conferences at Vienna; viz. that the Powers 
acting in concert for effectuating the abolition of the Slave Trade, 
should prohibit the importation, into their respective dominions, 
of colonial produce grown within the territories of powers refusing 
to enter into the Si reer concert. It is well observed that this 
expedient seems perfectly fair and just to all parties, inasmuch 
as it would deprive the recusant states of the unjust advantage 
of propiing by the sacrifices and forbearance of others, who, from 
a sense of moral duty, forsake this species of commerce; and 
whilst it would thus take from them an unjust motive for aug- 
menting their cultivation in counteraction of the general system, 
it would leave them perfectly in possession of their own market. 

It is impossible not to admit that negotiations thus conducted 
showed the British Government to be thoroughly in earnest in 


_what they had undertaken. Let us now turn to the impression 


which they appear to have made on the Government of France. 
Three weeks after the date of the Prince Regent’s letter the 
Duke of Wellington was admitted to an audience by the King of 
France, to whom the letter was delivered. His Majesty, having 
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perused its contents, said that he would undoubtedly perform his 
engagements as stipulated in the additional article af the Treaty 
of Paris, but that he must attend to the wishes and opinions of 
his own people; that opinions in France were by no means what 
they were in Eng on this subject; that many years had 
i gfe and much discussion had taken place, and great pains 
had been taken by many individuals and - by societies, before 
England became unanimous on the subject; and that it could 
| not be expected that opinions in France should immediately 
4 agree upon it.. His Majesty, however, promised to restrict the 
| trade as much as > aera and particularly to prevent its revival 
upon that part of the coast of Africa where it had ceased during 
the war, an engagement which, as the sequel of the correspon- 
dence shows, His Majesty’s ministers were extremely backward 
in making good, and in fact never did completely fulfil Our | 
ambassador, on the 26th August, 1814, presented a note con- | 
taining a set of rules and regulations, which if adopted by the =~ 


™ 


French Government would have been quite effectual for the pur- 
pose, and up to the 3d of December, when the negotiations upon 
this subject seem to have been transferred to Vienha, all that =| 
could be obtained from the French Government, after much 
pressing and repeated delays, was a set ‘of inefficient regulations 
restraining the French siave traders from trafficking to any = 
of the co3>, of Africa between Cape Blanc and Cape alma, 
Whereas to fulfil the King’s engagement it would have been ne- 
cessary to prohibit all traffic north of Cape Formosa, which in- 
cludes.an additional extent of coast of near fifteen degrees of lon- 
gitude in. Upper Guinea, where much has been done towards 
ameliorating the condition of the natives. It cannot be asserted 
that the greatest efforts were not made to soften the I’rench Go- 
vernment upon these points. Our ambassador offered the ces- 
sion either of a sum of money or of an island in the West Indies, 
to obtain from the French an immediate abolition of the Slave 
Trade, which were formally refused. In short, neither the 
King of France nor M. de Talleyrand thought that either the 
interests or the opinions of the French people would suffer them 
to make any further concession nor even to fulfil those engage- 
ments for which His Majesty had personally passed his royal 
word in his conference with the Duke of Wellington. = 
Now it jis certainly curious, to reflect that when Buonaparte 
landed in: France in May, 1815, and was anxiously seeking to 
adopt such measures as would most recommend him to the good- 
will of the people of France, or, in, other words, as were most 
consonant with the public opinion in that country, one of his 
first decrees had for its object the total and nig (Se abolition 
of the slave trade, the very measure which the King and his Go- 
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vernment had been’ steadily resisting upon the plea of deference 
to that same public opinion. 
-» We happen also to know that Buonaparte in his retirement at 
Elba expressed himself to one of his distinguished visitors who 
endeavoured to sound him. on the subject of the slave trade, in 
the following remarkable and characteristic words: Je suis 
convaincu que ce brigandage la ne vaut rien pour,la France.” 
He certainly showed no squeamishness in the same conversation 
respecting any species of brigandage that was useful to France; 
but his clearness of view and decision of character at once showed 
him the truth—that a perseverance in the slave trade was a gra- 
tuitous nay self-destructive commission of wrong and’ robbery, 
and as such not to be tolerated in that great mart of profitable 
wrong and robbery, modern France. 
In opposition to these opinions we have stated what were the acts 
and sentiments of our “ good Brother and Cousin,”, Louis XVIII, 
and his virtuous minister M. de Talleyrand, Prince, of. Bene- 
vento. His Majesty’s words, however, were very different. . ‘They 
flowed very soft and mellifluous on this as on all other occasions; 
and when we reperused the following answer to the Prince-Re- 
ent’s letter after reading on to the results of the conferences at 
aris, we could not help calling to mind a passage from a strong 
delineator of the modern French character; with a doubt how- 
ever how far he is correct in wishing to confine the observation 
to those who had been corrupted by the demoralizing process of 
the revolution. ‘* The French (he says) have in a, great mea- 
sure detached words from ideas and feelings ; they can sin, conse- 
uence afford to be unusually profuse of the better sort of the 
rst; and they experience as much internal. satisfaction, and 
pride when they profess a virtue as if they had practised, oy; 
In this way -_ are.exempted from those great correctorg and 
restrainers of human conduct, shame and remorse; for What 
they .do is nothing in their own estimation,—what they say is 
every thing; and as they never speak as if they were perfidious, 
fickle, or rapacious, it follows that they may be, and-we have 
seen that they have been, all these, without reducing their pre- 
tensions a jot, or standing an inch lower in their own estimation. 
When injustice is to be traced to false opinion, and barbarity-to 
ignorance, we know where the remedy is to be found, on what 
round hope must rest: but the world does not afford a more 
ightful spectacle than that, of a people who repose’ their sel 
confidence on high talking of virtue and honour and tL ctome 
plishment, while their hearts give no response to their language ; 
and their practice without alarming their consciences is immedi 
ately. o posed to it.” (Scott’s Tour to Paris... 


With this’ preface (which by the way may lead us to conclude 
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oe that the security we should exact from such a people is indepen- 
I . | dent of the government which for the time may 7 to rule 
at over them) we shall now submit the answer of the King of 
, | France to the letter of H. R. H. the Prince Regent of England. 
tee “ Sir, My Brother, “ Paris, September 2, 1814. 
ae “ The Duke of Wellington has delivered to me the letter in which 
4 i<. You wish Me to join My efforts to Yours for hastening the moment of 
ee the total abolition of the Slave Trade. I have also taken into consi- 
ie deration the various documents which have reference to the same sub- 
Hh 1 ject, and which he was charged to communicate tome. You do jus- 
rag tice to My sentiments in believing Me disposed to adopt all the 
ee measures calculated to ensure the repose and happiness of the human 
a9 race; and; particularly, to agree to the extinction of a traffic that 
ee tends to the destruction of mankind. When I am called upon to con- 
ae cur with You in accomplishing so salutary an object, You may depend 
te upon always finding Me most solicitous in seconding You. Since You 
Ra are convinced that, being agreed with You as to the principle, I 
aaa should not delay the final and absolute abolition of the Slave Trade, 
Ay | as far as France is concerned, further than is necessary to prevent the 
7 effect of any precipitation of this measure ; You may, still more firmly, 
ie” be assured that, during this procrastination, the trade shall be carried 
i | on only under gradual restrictions; that, not only in Our colonies, but 
Vay in that part of the coast of Africa where they have already succeeded 
ie in substituting a traffic of another and a better description, I shall. en- 
on deavour to discourage the former ; and that the means now under con- 
oa a sideration for attaining the object that We propose to Ourselves will, 
na very speedily, afford to You the most convincing proof of it. _ Finally, 
ig considering the honourable interest which You and Your nation take 
Aree in accomplishing this noble undertaking, to be that of the whole hu- 
ay man species, I shall think Myself happy to be able, on this occasion, 
nit to give You a fresh testimony of the unalterable friendship and the 

Hi perfect esteem with which I am, “Sir, My Brother, 
Your good Brother, | 
To my Brother the Prince (Signed) Louis.” 
(UF _ Regent of England.” | (P. 15, 16.) 
it _We believe His Majesty Louis XVIIT to be a scholar, and 
‘ea would wish to recall to his mind a passage in Horace: _ 

Video meliora proboque 

fa lt We believe His Majesty to be well read in our English poets, 
aa and would wish to place before him a parody of the above cited 
‘a4 passage drawn by Cowper with express reference to the subject 
hate _ .. “ He blamed and protested, but joined in the plan, 
aa He shared in the plunder, but pitied the man.” 


(Vide Cowper’s Poem, entitled Pity for poor Africans.” ) 
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We have Jheard that His. Majesty is well read in the Bible; 
and would wish to remind him of the following texts: 


« Do violence to no man.” Luke iii. 14. 

‘*¢ Ye shall not oppress one another.” Lev. xxv. 17. 

«« Wo unto him that buildeth his house by unrighteousness, and his 
chambers by wrong; that useth his neighbour’s service without wages, 
and giveth him not for his work.” Jer. xxii. 13. ) 

“ Wo unto him that buildeth a town with blood, and establisheth a 
city by iniquity.”” Hab. ii, 12. 


At this point, however, of fair profession, eluded by studied 
evasion, the negotiation with France rested till the opening of 
the Congress of Vienna, notwithstanding the zealous and able 
efforts of the Duke of Wellington, and all the gratuitous sacri- 
fices. of islands and settlements which we had made to that 
country. 

The next article in the Papers before us contains the pre- 
liminary negotiations with Spain: and here it must be confessed 
that we had no right to entertain sanguine expectations. We 
have seen and heard enough of the moral degradation, the 
ignorance, the bigotry, and the self-sufficiency, of that be- 
nighted country, to believe (with Sir Henry Wellesley our 
ambassador at Madrid) that none of the considerations which 
have induced other nations to abandon the Slave Trade, have 
sufficient weight with the Spanish Government to induce them to 
relinquish a traffic “ which they consider to be essential to the 
very existence of their colonies.” Sir Henry, however, with the 
characteristic fearlessness of his family, undertook the task of 
persuasion; and after a variety of arguments from the Spanish 
Government, evincing a positive determination on its part not 
even to modify the horrors or the extent of their traffic, his Ex- 
cellency at length persuaded them to insert a separate article in 
the ‘Treaty between the two countries, in the following words: 


“ His Catholic Majesty, concurring in the fullest manner in the 
sentiments of His Britannic Majesty, with respect to the injustice and 
inhumanity of the traffic in slaves, will take into consideration, with 
the deliberation which the state of his possessions in America demands, 
the means of acting in conformity with those sentiments. 

His Catholic Majesty promises, moreover, to prohibit His subjects 
from engaging in the Slave Trade for the purpose of supplying any 
islands or possessions, excepting those appertaining to Spain, and to 
prevent likewise, by effectual measures and regulations, the protection 
of the Spanish flag being. given to foreigners who may engage in this 
traffic, whether subjects of His Britannic Majesty or of any other state 
‘or power.”? (P. 36.) 


Now’ we have had sufficient means of ascertaining that when a 
Spaniard positively engages immediately to-do any given act 
VOL. VI, NO. XI. 
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whatsoever, there is no want of due deliberation in the perform- 
ance. The value, therefore, of an engagement deliberately to 
take into consideration the means of a anges ge act, may fairly 
be appreciated by considering the said act to be placed at the re- 
motest possible degree from actual ag Accordingly, 
it seems to have been cousidered by both parties that the artic 

was to pass as so many fine words for the ne eye, and no- 
thing more. Lord rag therefore, ding that the hor- 
rors attendant upon the details of the traffic, and the disgusting 
cruelties which mark every stage of it, were insufficient to brin 

the question home to the hearts of His Catholic Majesty and his 
ministers, directed our ambassador to apply himself to topics 


calculated to excite a livelier interest. e inhabitants of the 


Spanish Colonies in South America were at this period making 
strenuous efforts to spring up from under the iron hoof of the ty- 
ranny of the mother country. Money was wanting to complete 
the equipments made in a for the subjugation of these insur- 
gents. Sir Henry, therefore, was directed to offer in the first 
lace the guarantee of a loan of ten millions of dollars in Eng- 
land, n condition that Spain would immediately abolish the 
Slave Trade, and failing in this, secondly, to offer a positive ad- 
vance of 800,000/, in the way of subsidy, upon condition that 
Spain would engage to abolish the trade at the end of five years, 
confining it in the mean time to the coast south of the Line, and 
aren to a common system for reciprocally enforcing the 
same. These were certainly tempting offers; and considering 
the purposes for which the money would probably have been em- 
_— those who wish well to the liberty and happiness of man- 
ind will perhaps find cause to rejoice that the supposed advan- 
of the slave trade were on this occasion so unduly magni- 

fied in the eyes of the Spanish Government, as to induce them 
to reject or evade both propositions. Notwithstanding all this, 
Sir Henry Wellesley presented an able and energetic note, in 
conformity with his instructions, setting forth the political inex- 


constrained to communicate the result to his Government 
ese disheartening terms: ‘I am concerned to state, that it 


pedieney. and the moral turpitude of the traffic. He was at 
Ten 
in 


has not been possible to obtain from the Spanish Government 


any further concession with a view to the abolition of the Slave 
Trade. In the present distressed state of the finances of the 
kingdom, the motives must have been very powerful which could 
have determined the Government to reject the liberal pecuniary 
offers which I was authorised to make to them, upon condition 
of their abandoning this trade.” 

The negotiations, however, continued, notwithstanding the 
very slender prospect of success, probably more with a view of 
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enlightening the Spanish Government upon the true bearings of 
the question, than from any hope of actually obtaining the point 
in question. The abolition of the Slave Trade was indeed so ab- 
solutely contrary to all the preconceived notions and habits of 
the Spaniards, their bigotry and ignorance so excessive, and 
the standard of their political morality and of their feelings for 
the sufferings of others so extremely fs ressed, that compassion 
rather than ck NY is the feeling which ought to be excited 
by the contemplation of any of their acts or sentiments. It 
would be palpably unjust to bring the benighted and phlegmatic 
Spaniard to judgement upon the same principles which might 
justly be applied to the informed and intelligent Frenchman. But 
we must proceed. 

The next proposition made by the Spanish Government, and 
transmitted home by Sir Henry Welles ey, is one which we con- 
fess our utter inability to account for upon any principles consis- 
tent with the respect due to the British Government from that of 
Spain, and with the diligence which our ambassador at the 
— Court ought to have exercised in explaining the views 
of the British Nation upon the subject. In truth, were it not 
that at the present moment the weight of gratitude from England 
to the Wellesley family altogether preponderates against her, 
we should be disposed to indulge in considerable severity of re- 
mark against our ambassador. If he made the representations 
which it was his duty to make respecting the principal object we 
had in view for immediate attainment, viz. the emancipation of 
the country immediately north of the Line or of the coast of 
Guinea, from a renewal of the horrors of the trade, because pro- 
gress had been made towards introducing a system of civil im- 
provement in those regions; we are ieteely at a loss to conceive 
upon what principle Sir Henry Wellesley should have consented 
to receive or ventured to transmit to our Government at home 
the proposition contained in the following note: 


‘“* My Lord, Madrid, October 23, 1814. 


‘‘ Having failed in my endeavours to prevail upon the Spanish Govern- 
ment to consent to either of the propositions which I was instructed to 
make to them relative to the Slave Trade, I begged of the Duke of 
San Carlos to ascertain whether His Catholic Majesty could be in- 
duced to make any further concessions, with a view to the abolition 
of this traffic, than those contained in the Treaty, and I have now the 
honour to inclose a note which | received from him just as I was about 
to dispatch the messenger. The note, however, requires some ex- 
planation. I understand the Duke of San Carlos to mean, that the 
trade shall instantly be abolished upon the coast to the southward of 
the Line, and upon the coast to the northward of the 10th degree 
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north of the Line, and shall be confined exclusively to the coast. of 
Guinea, where it is finally to be abolished at the end of eight years. ‘: 
_ ‘The period which the Spanish Government first had fixed for the 
final abolition was ten years, and although I used every endeavour to 


peered upon them to reduce it to five years, they would only be 


rought to consent that the traffic should cease entirely at the end of 
eight years, | 
I have taken care not to hold out any expectations that the conces- 
sions now proffered by the Spanish Government, in addition to those 
contained in the Treaty, would be considered by His Majesty’s Go- 
vernment of sufficient importance to justify the grant of the subsidy 
for the remainder of the year. 


I take the liberty of requesting that I may be favoured with the de- 
termination of Government without delay. 
“< T have the honour to be, &c. 
( Signed) “TT, WELLESLEY.”” 
** Lord Viscount Castlereagh, K. G. (P. 44, 45.) 
&e. &c. &e.”’ 

A moment’s consideration would, we should think, have con- 
vinced our ambassador that this proposition, so far from being, 
as he states it, an additional concession, is in fact a proposal 
extremely to aggravate all the miseries of the trade, and to defeat 
some of the most laudable purposes of the abolitionists, by trans- 
ferring the trade from extensive coasts where it has never yet 
been checked, to one where it has almost ceased to exist, and 
where a considerable moral improvement appears to have en- 
sued. ‘The Earl of Bathurst very properly pointed out these 
circumstances in his reply to Sir Henry Wellesley; and although 
it was subsequently proved to the Spanish Government that a 
sufficient and more than sufficient number of slaves for all their 
purposes might be procured south of the Line, with as much fa- 
cility as on the coast of Guinea, they continued with a strange 
sort of perversity still to insist upon this obnoxious proposition ; 
and here the aflair rested with Spain when the discussions were 
removed to the Congress at Vienna. 

Of the discussions preliminary to that grand assemblage of Po- 
tentates, we have now only to notice those with Portugal. These 
are very short, consisting first of a Convention, by which Great 
Britain agrees to pey to Portugal the sum of 300,000/. in dis- 
charge of claims for Portuguese ships seized by British cruisers 


upon the alleged ground of being engaged in the illicit traffic in 
slaves: and secondly, a Treaty between Great Britain and Por- 
tugal, in which the Portuguese Government agrees to an imme- 
diate abolition of the Slave Trade upon all parts of Africa north 
of the Line, and not to permit their flag to be used except for 
the purpose -of supplying the transatlantic possessions belonging 
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to the crown of Portugal. Great Britain, on the other hand, 
agrees to remit, from the date at which the ratification of the 
first-mentioned article shall be promulgated, such further pay- 
ments as may then remain due and payable upon the loan of 
600,000/. upon a former Convention, the conditions of which are 
declared void and of none effect. 

We do not intend upon the present occasion to enter into a 
formal discussion upon the policy and propriety of thus purchas- 
ing from other nations the performance of their moral and poli- 
tical duties, especially when no plea can be offered to show. that 
such performance will confer any political or we ema benefit 
upon ourselves. It must at all events be conceded to be a grati- 
fying and glorious tribute to the superiority of the British Na- 
tion, that Providence has conferred upon her both the will and 
the means to make large pecuniary and political sacrifices to the 
other kingdoms of the world, without injury to herself, merely for 
the hes he ca of enlarging the dominion of virtue and happi- 
ness in the universe:, or more strictly speaking pernepss that her 
heart is impressed with the duty of employing the talents bestow- 
ed upon her in fulfilling the will of rue Giver, 

We have now ec at the period when the negotiations were 
removed to Vienna; and according to the plan marked out in 
the commencement of this article, it becomes our duty to lay be- 
fore our readers the contents of Dr. de Carro’s pamphlet, or 
rather of the publication which Lord Castlereagh caused to be 
prepared in ace to enlighten the minds of the great personages 
there assembled, upon the policy, humanity, and past and pre- 
sent effects of the Slave Trade in all its branches. 

We have already stated the general nature of this pamphlet, 
and shall now briefly relate the contents of the several chapters, 
interspersing translations of a few of the most interesting extracts. 
The fe chapter contains a detail of the cruelties exercised to- 
wards the blacks by the African slave merchants, with the intent 
of procuring slaves for the Europeans. ‘The proofs are drawn from 
the testimony of persons who have made the voyage to the coast 
of Africa, and confirmed by the slaves after their arrival in the 
West Indies. We really cannot consent to harrow up the feel- 
ings of our readers by entering into all the details of kidnapping, 
murder, rapine, plunder, burning of villages, and desolation of 
districts ranged under this head, and established upon unques- 
tionable evidence. ‘They must be satisfied with the following 
extract as one of the mildest specimens. : 


** In the last voyage he made to Bonny, he saw a boat belonging to 
a famous slave merchant alongside his ship. Out of this boat came a 
strong and robust man, who was brought on board of the ship and 
sold, Mr. Falconbridge seeing the astonishment and consternation of 
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this man on perceiving his slavery, questioned him by an interpreter 
on the circumstances of his captivity. The man answered that he had 
occasion to go to Bonny to the house of this merchant, who asked 
him if he had ever seen a ship. Having answered that he had not, the 
merchant said that he would show him one. Having consented to this 
proposal, the man was immediately put on board the ship and treach- 
erously sold. Many of the slaves with whom Mr. Falconbridge had 
conversed by interpreters, had assured him that they had been taken 
by surprise. 

- Mr. Douglas, while he was on the shore at Bonny Point, saw a 
young woman come out of a wood to bathe in the river. Soon after- 
wards two men followed her from the wood, seized her, tied her hands 
behind her, and giving her blows on account of her resistance, brought 
her to him and begged him to take her on board his ship, which he did. 


The orders of the captain were, that whenever they brought him slaves 
he should embark them instantly.” (P. 42, 43.) 


But as it has been asserted that these enormities existed in 
Africa before the slave trade, and would still exist were it aban- 
doned, the second chapter is devoted to prove that the slave 
trade carried on by Europeans forms the direct incitement to 
Ad these cruelties; that the Europeans frequently offer positive and 
Uh. specific encouragement, and sometimes personally carry off the 
Hy natives. We are constrained to admit that these positions are 
7) fully proved. Dr. Trotter asked a slave merchant what they did 
ai with the slaves when the French and English were at war, and 
4 no slave ships came to the coast. The answer was, ‘* We then 
4 take no slaves.” Mr. Wadstrom declared that it was the prac- 
“rf tice for the European traders to keep the kings of the country in 
te a state of continual intoxication, in order to use their authority 
a for arresting and taking away their subjects; and that many of 
a4 those kings when brought to their senses showed the strongest 
Fi symptoms of remorse for the atrocities they had been made the 
\ instruments of committing under European influence. Captain 
p Strangeways, after he had freighted his ship, invited two hand- 
some young slave merchants on board the night before he set 
sail, made them drunk, and chained them below till the ship had 
cleared the roads. He boasted to his mate of the fine prize he 
had made, and actually sold these two men as slaves at Antigua. 
It is not necessary to pursue the chain of proof through the hun- 
dreds of cases cited from the testimony given before Wotlisment. 
' The third chapter treats of the consternation in which the 
tt poor Africans arrive on board the slaye ships; of the manner of 
=) odging, airing, feeding, and exercising them; of the mode in 
ai which they are wedged together in the hold and decks of the 
: ship closer than wasps in a bottle: of the consequences of this 
Re treatment: of the incidents in the passage: mode of disposing of 
them in the West Indies: deplorable situation of the refuse and 
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sick slaves : a0. ge ae of relations and friends: mortality durin 
the voyage and after the sale: causes of this mortality: gene 
opinion of the witnesses on the nature of the traffic. _Humbly as 
we are bound to think of the natural depravity of the human 
heart, we confess that nothing but the positive testimony of un- 
impeachable witnesses could have induced us to give credit to the 
actual existence of atrocities, the very recital of which makes the 
blood freeze with horror. We can even now scarcely believe 
that the demon of gain could have made human creatures con- 
template in cold blood the infliction of such cruelties upon their 
fellow men. Dr. Trotter says that as soon as they arrive on 
board they utter the most piercing and affecting cries. ‘They are 
nevertheless forthwith chained together in pairs, and continue in 
that situation till their arrival in the colonies, 


«¢ Mr. Falconbridge also said, that when he was employed to stow 
the negroes in the ships, he placed them in the stowage and confined 
them on all sides in such a manner that they had less space than a 
dead body in a coffin. It was impossible for them to turn and change 
their position without the greatest difficulty. Having often occasion 
to go across the rooms, he always took off his shoes, notwithstanding 
which he could not avoid walking upon the negroes, who bit. or 
scratched his feet: of this he still bears the marks, In —- voyage 
when the ship was full, they complained bitterly of heat and want of 
air. This sort of confinement was so pernicious to the slaves, that 
he had seen several who had arrived in the evening apparently in good 
health, and were found dead the next morning. During his last 
voyage he opened the body of a healthy man who had died in this 


state, from whence he concluded that the man died of suffocation in 
the night. He had never passed ten minutes in the rooms of the ne- 
iP? et his shirt being as wet as if it had been dipped in water.” 

‘* He has seen in the same vessel two or three instances of a live 
slave and a dead one found chained together.” vi 

“* Messrs. Hall and Wilson declare also, that the slaves complained 
bitterly of the heat of the ships. Towne and Morley say that they are 
in a constant perspiration, as if they were covered with dew. Mr. 
Ellison says that he has seen them faint away with heat; that they 
were obliged to bring them on deck, and that a vapour like that from 
a caldron came through the gratings. In the ships of Wilson and 
Towne several slaves come in the evening in good health, and 
were found dead the next morning. Mr. Newton has often seen a 
dead and a living slave chained together, or, to use his own words, 
** one of the pair dead.” . 

“* In order to prove that this heaping together of the slaves, and con- 
sequently its fatal effects, must be exactly what the above-mentioned 


witnesses have described, recourse may be had to the following calcu- 
lations and proofs,” (P. 79, 80.) cat 
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Then fc llow the dimensions of the slave ships according to their 
cargo, illustrated with horizontal and transverse sections of a ship 
laden with blacks. 

As to the incidents of the voyage, it appears that there is a 
place set apart for the sick slaves, where they are accommodated 
on the bare boards. He has frequently seen the projecting parts 
of the body worn through to the bone, by lying on this hard 
substance. In consequence of the confined and unwholesome at- 
mosphere they are compelled to breathe, dysenteries are frequent 
among the slaves, and nothing can be conceived more disgustin 
than the consequences. ‘The deck of the Alexander was covere 
with blood and slime like a slaughter house; the stench and pu- 
tridity of the air were insufferable; and no wonder—for although 
there was an affectation of affording them conveniences for the 
wants of nature, yet those at a distance had great difficulty in 
passing over the intervening heaps of their companions to reach 
them ; and the poor creatures being chained together in pairs by 
the .eg and arm, it may be conceived what quarrels, disorder, 
and misery, must: be introduced by the frequent calls, difficulties, 
and disputes incident to so distressing a disorder as the dy- 
sentery. 

The desperation of the slaves at the sudden alteration of their 
condition, from unrestrained rovers of the forest to fettered cap- 
tives confined to six feet of narrow board, often rises to such a 
height, that, when other more direct means of self-destruction 
are removed, they will obstinately refuse to eat, till they are 
starved to death. This is of course resisted to the utmost by their 
purchasers; and the result of the contest thus established be- 
tween self-interest and despair is not less fertile in cruelties than 
hg department of this hopeful traffic. 

r. Trotter, after reciting one dreadful instance of a man who 
succeeded, after several abortive attempts, in committing suicide, 
proceeds thus in his deposition. 


«¢ He remembers another woman who died from refusing food. She 
was flogged several times, and they forced food into her mouth; but 
nothing could persuade her to swallow it, and she passed the four last 
days of her life in a state of torpor and insensibility. At Anamaboa a man 
jumped into the sea and was drowned. Another during the voyage to 
the colonies threw himself into the sea, but was drawn out. A woman 
after having been drawn out of the sea was tied during some time to 
the mizen mast; but on being set at liberty she attempted to drown 
herself a second time, was retaken, flogged, and expired under the 
lash. Mr. Wilson, speaking on the same subject, relates the follow- 
ing among several other cases, in which they were obliged to force 
the slaves to take food. ‘They perceived that a young man lately come 
on board began to grow thin.. They were soon informed that he re- 
fused to eat, First they employed fair means to make him change his 
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resolution, and they promised to give him any thing he would like. 
He persisted in his refusal, They then flogged him, but without bet- 
ter success. He shut his teeth with such force that it was impossible 
to make him swallow the smallest thing, although they tried in vain to 
insert between his teeth a speculum oris. Afterwards they tried with 
an incision knife, but still in vain. He remained four or five days in 
this. state, after which, believing him dead, they resolved to throw 
him into the sea. But Mr. Wilson perceiving that he yet lived, made 
fresh though useless attempts to recall him to life, and two davs af- 
terwards they brought him up again in the same state. He then 
seemed desirous to sit up: they assisted him to do so, and brought 
him near the fire; then in a languid voice he asked for water in his — 
own language, and they gave it to him. They then began to hope 
they should dissuade him from his intention, but he closed his teeth 
just as before, and resolved to die, which he did on the ninth day af- 
ter he had refused food.”? (P. 86—88.) 

‘Mr. Morley has seen them weltering in blood and excrement.. 
Claton, Elliston, and Hall, confirm that the slaves refuse to eat, and 
that they are forced to it by blows. Morley has seen horrible me- 
thods of violence employed to make them open their mouths, .and rice 
poured in so as to nearly suffocate them. For this intent, on the 
vessels of Towne and Millar, they have used a sort of torture, which 
consists in pinching their thumbs in a vice. lintel 

“Mr. Towne also says that the man kidnapped on the river Galenas 
(page 32) refused to eat and died. | 
© A woman, says Mr. Millar, brought on board his ship refused 
constantly to eat or to speak. They tortured her with the thumb 
screw, they suspended her to the mizen mast, and they beat her with 
the cat of nine tails to force her to eat; but all these means were use- 
less, She died in three or four days.. They told Mr. Millar that this 
woman had said, that she was going to join her friends”? .(P,.91, 92.) 


After having passed through these trials and arrived’ at the. 
places of their destination, the manner in which they are handed 
over to their new masters is not a whit more humane and deli- 
cate than the other parts of the process. Those who arrive in a 
sick and weak condition are left to starve on the shore, or ‘sold 
for a few dollars to some miscrable person, who works out of 
them the last dregs of their existence. ie 

Now we are almost tempted to hope that some of our readers 
will peruse these passages with a degree of pire + but we 
seriously assure them that the testimony upon which they rest is 
undoubted and unimpeached. ‘The witnesses were in ‘many 
cases unwilling deponents; in others they were the actors in the 
scenes which they describe, and which had filled their succeed- 
ing hours with the horrors of a stricken conscience; for th 
could not deny, as is fully shown in the 4th chapter, that the na- 
tives of Africa whom they had assisted in stealing and. reducing 
to slavery, are naturally equal to Europeans in capacity, sensi- 
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bility, social affections, and moral capabilities. And if they are 
actually found inferior in morality, may it not be fairly ascribed 
to their connection with Europeans, and their state of slavery ? 
Neither could they deny that Africa contains many valuable indi- 
genous productions, which might be made the foundation of le- 

itimate commerce with Europeans, if their cultivation had not 
a checked by the vices introduced by the Slave Trade: that 
the Africans are readily disposed to enter into such traffic, and 
that it would be much less pernicious to the mariners employed 
than the Slave Trade. Few sailors, it is well known, ever see 
their friends again after engaging on board a slave ship. ‘These 
facts are proved by evidence in the fifth, sixth, and seventh chap- 
ters of the pamphlet. 

The object of the 8th chapter is to refute an assertion of the 
enemies to the abolition, which, after what has been now re- 
cited, will at least show them to be men of courage. They 
fairly undertook to persuade the British Parliament that the na- 
tives of Africa were happicr in the European colonies than in 
their own country. It has been justly enough observed, that no 
man is capable of estimating the happiness or misery of another, 
since he has no standard to refer to but his own feelings, which 
may be very different from his neighbour’s. We should have 
thought, however, that a sufficient similarity existed in the hu- 
man mind, whether enclosed within a black or a white skin, to 
enable us to predicate with tolerable certainty, that the adventures 
we have just been relating are not of a nature to make the sub- 
jects of them forget the sweets of their native and domestic 
scenes. We will indeed venture to declare our conviction, that 
the tastes of the enemies of the abolition must be of a very sin- 
gular nature, and exclusively confined to themselves, if they can 
extract from them any analogies to prove the contrary of what 
we have here surmised. Fortunately, however, we are not left 
to conjecture on this point. We have positive evidence con- 
cerning the jg. pp view which the colonial slaves take of 


their present and former conditions, and the following extract 
affords a faithful picture of it. 


“ Mr. M. Cook has often at the colonies heard the Africans praise 
their own country, and express their sorrow at being far from it. 
Lieut. Davison observes, that the sick Africans often express with 
pleasure their hopes of dying and quitting the country of the white 
men, to return to their own, It is notorious that the Africans brought 
to the colonies often destroy themselves. Doctors Harrison and Coor, 
Messrs. Cook, Fitzmaurice, Clapeson, Baillie, Dalrymple, 
Davison, the Dean of Middleham, and Captains Ross and Woolrich, 
are all agreed on this fact, They attribute it in general to ill treat- 
ment, to their desire to return home, and to their preference of death 
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to life in a state of slavery; all of which form so many proofs of a 
happier state of existence in their own country, It is also remarkable, 
that these acts of despair (as Mr. Coor informs us) have been suffi- 
ciently frequent to have given occasion to a general observation, which 
has become a sort of proverb in the colonies, ‘ that the negroes of the 
gold coast when driven to despair, always cut their throats, whilst 
those of the interior for the most part hang themselves.’ Let us give 
some extracts from the depositions on this occasion. Doctor Harrison 
says, that one of his young negroes so greatly abhorred slavery that 
he refused nourishment, whence ensued a dropsy which carried him 
off. Another negro, a considerable man in his own country, refused 
to work for any white man whatever, and having been punished for 
this refusal by the inspector, he begged him to tell his master that he 
would be nobody’s slave. The master gave orders that he should be 
moved to another plantation. They tied his hands behind him, but 
in passing over a bridge he jumped into the water and disappeared. 
Doctor Harrison had an accurate knowledge of these facts, among a 
great number of others which he no longer recollects. Mr. Fitzmau- 
rice knew several negroes, particularly among those newly arrived, 
who hung themselves, or destroyed themselves by eating mud, which 
they knew to be fatal. In one year he lost in this manner 12 new ne- 
groes, though he fed them well. When he remonstrated with them 
they always answered that they preferred death to life. A large pro- 
portion of the negroes in the sugar plantations die in this manner. 

«¢« Mr. Woolrich relates that a planter purchased from a Guinea ship 
six male slaves, and established them in a small island to plant cotton. 
The inspector was a white man, who quitted them on the Saturday 
night. There were no white inhabitants in this island. On the Mon- 
day following the inspector returned, and found all the six slaves 
hanging near one another on the trees. Mr. Woolrich has often asked 
of the most rational among the negroes, what motive could induce 


them to commit such actions; and their answer has always been, that 


they preferred death to living in such a state. | 

_ Asa last and incofitestable proof that the Africans are much hap- 
pier in their own country than in the colonies, _ be cited the great 
joy that their cumpanions in slavery manifest at their funerals, which 


proceeds, as they declare, from the idea that the dead return to their 
native country.” (P, 193—135.) | 


After these extracts, we think that all further proof ‘on’ this 
head will be readily dispensed with. : 

Now if it were possible for any collateral circumstances to add 
to the horror and indignation excited by all these atrocities; it 
would be the consideration that they are all perfectly ratuttous ; 
that the traffic, so far from being necessary to the welfare of the 
colonies, is absolutely injurious to them. If there is one point 
on which the evidence is more full and satisfactory than another, 
it is, that there are many examples of a sufficient increase of 
pulation among the colonial slaves, and that it is evident that 
there would be a general and rapid increase were a system of 
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treatment introduced into the management of them. By’ 
good treatment we mean modcrate work, good food and lodging, 
moral restraint upon the intercourse between the sexes, by intro- 
ducing marriage among them; forbearance towards women with 
child, and exemption from field labour while nursing their off- 
spring, together with a general system of moral and religious edu- 
cation, 
The 9th and 10th chapters contain many facts to this effect. 
But the following extract will show how far removed the present 
practice is from this desirable standard. 


_ Now let us inquire what is the usual method at the colonics, and 
what changes should be made to secure a general increase. 
‘“¢ Ist. Mr. Fitzmaurice believes that to force the slaves to work be- 


yond their strength is the way to send several of them to their graves. 


Mr. Baillie says, that many of their disorders proceed from extreme 
fatigue, and that a little repose almost always restores them, without 
the use of medicine. In general, says Forster, the planters do not at 
all endeavour to ameliorate the condition of their slaves. It was ge- 
nerally believed that if the negroes were not kept constantly at work, 
they would become refractory. 

_ * 2d. The unlimited severity with which they punish the slighter 
faults committed by the slaves, by inflicting on them the chain, the 
dungeon, blows, the collar, the iron boots, the cow hide, the carter’s 
whip, &c. &c. infallibly exhausts nature, and, joined to other causes, 
must make it succumb. 

*« 3d. It appears that no attention is given to the marriages of the 
slaves, so that one man should be restrained to one woman, but that a 
promiscuous intercourse takes place according to their own pleasure. 

See the evidence of General Tottenham, Captain Smith, Sir George — 
‘oung, Forster, and ony And it appears that these abuses take 
place not only among the blacks, but between the negro women and 
the white men, who violate their chastity at their own discretion. 
(The Dean of Middleham, Captain Smith, Davison, Cook, Harrison, 
Coor, and Dalrymple.) If the inspectors (says Cook) send for a wo- 
man for this purpose, she has but to choose between obedience and the » 
whip. Dalrymple has known this scandal carried to so high a pitch, 
that the masters offer their female slaves to their visitors; and he has 
even seen violence employed to force these unhappy creatures to pros- 

titution. | 

“ 4th. It appears that, in order to get as much work out of them as 
possible, they often force pregnant women to labour till within a few 
moments of their delivery, and at such hard work that miscarriages 
ave frequently, the result. Neither does their state exempt them from 
the whip,” (P.151—153.) 


The Lith chapter contains. other expedients for accelerating 
the increase of population, by saving the labour of the slaves. 
Such as the introduction of the plough, of the Indian spade in- 
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stead of the hoe, a different mode of paying the inspectors, .so as 
to take from them the temptation of overworking the negroes ; 
to give them corn ready ground, and not to make them collect 
forage as extra work, in the hours which should be given to re- 

ose; to give them moderate task-work instead of making them 
aro all day under the lash, and to convert part of every plan- 
tation to the growth of ground provisions as food for the slaves, in- 
stead of depending upon a precarious supply of imported articles. 
Wherever these expedients have been cally partially tried, the 
plantations have flourished ; the necessary cultivation has beer 
carried on without any fresh importation of slaves, while the pro- 
prietors of neighbouring plantations, where the slaves were severe- 
ly treated, and dependence placed upon fresh importation, have 
been ruined. Nor does there seem to be any reasonable ground 
of doubt that by the expedients mentioned in the 11th chapter, 
the cultivation ceuld be carried on while the generation which 
is to succeed their adoption is growing up to replace the natural 
deaths among the slaves actually in existence. ‘This is satisfacto- 
rily shown in the 12th and 13th chapters. In the latter are re- 
corded many facts, to show that it is infinitely more economical 
to increase the number of slaves by propagation than by pur- 
chase. 

It seems that, after all the risks and destruction of the passage, 
a third at least of those who are purchased in the colonies in 
eon health die in the seasoning—sometimes in the first year. 

n a lot of six bought by Mr. Terry two died the first year, and 
at the end of. five years only two were lett. Mr. Forster says, 
that the plantations where the greatest number of negroes were 
usually bought were not the most flourishing—quite the contrary. 
And the State of Carolina was so. convinced of the ruinous na~ 
ture of the custom, that their legislature, as a mere matter of 
policy, laid a duty upon the importation of slaves equivalent to 
a prohibition. , In the West Indies, all the witnesses concur in 
stating, that those plantations where purchasing and wearing 
down the slaves constituted the system of cultivation, were usually 
mortgaged, and at length brought to the hammer in an exhausted 
condition scarcely worthy of purchase at any price. | 


The fourteenth and last chapter of this interesting pamphlet. 


shows, that it would be more injurious to the existing colonies to 
extend cultivation by fresh importations.of slaves, than to wait 
until the rising generation becomes capable of operating the ex- 
tension. We have entered so fully into these questions, and into 
the best mode of increasing the population, and ameliorating the 
condition of the colonial slaves in the Vth Number of the British 
Review, that we scarcely feel justified in enlarging further upon 
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it in this place. We shall, therefore, take leave of the pamphlet 
before us, after quoting the words of Hercules Ross, a 
— who resided near twenty years in the West Indi 

e declared, on his examination before the House of Commons, 
in 1790, “ That after much reflection, he was convinced that 
the traffic in negroes ought to be abolished, not only as contrary 
to sound policy, but also as a gross outrage against the laws of 
God and nature. And if it were possible, by this or any 
inquiry, to give a just idea of the excessive misery of which it 
was the cause, all the governments of Europe would at once 
unite to put down so odious and inhuman a traffic.” 

He said, this opinion of his was neither new, nor the effect of 
a first impression, nor produced by this discussion, which had 
no influence whatever on his judgment. He had expressed the 
same sentiments seventeen years ago at Kingston in Jamaica, in 
a society composed of the principal persons of that city, as- 
sembled to discuss the following question, proposed, as he thinks, 
by Mr. Thomas Hibbert, who been for forty or fifty years 
the most eminent Guinea Coast factor at Kingston :—Question: 
“ Ts the trade in African slaves compatible with the principles of 
sound policy, and the laws of nature and morality?” The dis- 
cussion, after several sittings, was terminated by a decision of the 
majority, “* That the trade in African slaves was contrary to 
sound policy, and the laws of nature and morality.” | 

We now proceed to the negotiations at the Congress of 
Vienna. Singular, indeed, would it have been, if the pamphlet, 
of which we have just given an imperfect sketch, had not raised 
the tone of thinking and of feeling a little above that which pre- 
vailed in the preliminary discussions. Hard, indeed, must have 
been those hearts, and strangely dead to the common feelings 
of our nature, which could resist the force of such relations 
resting upon undoubted evidence, and falling with all the fresh- 
ness of effect created by previous ignorance of the subject. If 
we cannot now peruse the ten-times ted tale without a 
creeping of the flesh, and without shuddering at the almost in- 
credible atrocity into which the unchecked depravity of the hu- 
man heart will dilate itself; we may judge of their probable ef- 
fects upon the minds of persons Riki of for the professed pur- 
pose of laying a lasting foundation for the peace and happiness 
of the world. For these effects we shall not hastily forget our 
debt of gratitude to Lord Castlereagh; and we think he has 
established himself in the opinion of a body of individuals 
in the British empire, whose good-will is by no means a matter 
of indifference to a British statesman. ai a 
‘ His Lordship’s first attempt at Vienna was to bring France to 
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adopt the measure of immediate abolition, before the discussions 
in Congress were entered upon. For this purpose he repeated 
the offer of the cession of an island in the West Indies, or of a 
sum of money to be applied for the benefit of the French colo- 
nists, in compensation for any loss they might be supposed to 
sustain from the abolition. This proposal was civilly declined 


by M. de Talleyrand, upon the plea of the necessity of previous 


inquiry into the state of the colonies and colonial interests of 
France, which the government had not yet found leisure to as- 
certain. 

His Lordship next requested to be admitted to an audience of 
the respective sovereigns of Russia, Austria, and Prussia. And 
as the following letter contains an account of his interview with 
the Emperor Alexander, and first opens the two main expedients 
by which he hoped to bring the recusant nations to a sense of 


their duty, we are induced to lay it at length before our readers. 


“ My Lord, Vienna, January 2, 1815. 

*¢ | have the honour to acquaint your Lordship, that I have addressed 
the enclosed letter to the Austrian, Russian, and Prussian Ministers, 
requesting to be admitted to an audience of their respective Sovereigns. 

“ The Emperor of Russia received me the following evening, and I 
had an opportunity of oxpiemning to His Imperial Majesty, at consider- 
able length, the objects with which I was charged, the importance at- 
tached to them by the Prince Regent, and the mode in which His Im- 
perial Majesty could most contribute to their successful accomplish- 
ment. 

‘“‘T began by satisfying the Emperor that Great Britain had left no 
means untried which depended on her to effect a complete and total 
abolition of this odious and criminal traffic. That the British Parlia- 
ment had now, for some years, in opposition to every prejudice and 
suggestion of national interest, abolished absolutely the traffic throu 
out the whole extent of the British dominions. That they had fur- 
ther made it an invariable object in all their negotiations to promote 
this measure; that, in consequence, engagements -had been entered 
into by Sweden, Denmark, and Holland, immediately to abolish, and 
by France at the end of five years; that France had since the Treaty 
of Paris, consented to abolish forthwith, to the north of Cape Formosa, 


and that we were in negotiation with Spain and Portugal, for the pur- 


pose of delivering, without further delay, this portion of Africa at least 
from the evils of the Slave Trade. ee es 


‘“ That our endeavours had not been confined to mere representa- 


tions ; but that offers of direct and considerable value had been ‘held 


out by the Prince Regent’s commands to France, Spain, and Portugal, 
mes to reconcile them, if possible, to the measure of immediate 
“Having explained the nature and extent of the exertions which 
Great Britain had made to effectuate this object, I represented to'the 
Emperor that our means of being of use were, in a great measure, ex- 
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hausted, and that it depended much more upon His Imperial Majesty. 
and the other Sovereigns who had no colonies, now to act, than it did 
upon Great Britain. 

- « The Emperor listened with much attention to every part of my 
statement, and particularly to this, in which I endeavoured to show 
that, upon reasonable notice, the Great Powers of Europe would not 
only be justified, but bound in morality and sincerity, to exclude from 
their ports colonial produce grown within the dominion of states who, 


‘within a reasonable period, refused to adopt the principle of abolition, 


‘That. to do so must at once be effectual, and to do less was to make 
themselves parties, in breach of their promises, to the crimes and 
scandal to which their demand for colonia] produce gave occasion, and 
which they ought preferably to supply from those countries where 
the culture was not carried on by newly imported slaves. 

“The Emperor gave me every assurance of support, and directed 


Count Nesselrode to consult with me, on the measures to be adopted. 


“With respect to the period of abolition to be urged, His Imperial 
Majesty declared His desire, if possible, to prevail upon France to re- 
duce the period of five years, and that Spain and Portugal should be 
urged to conform to whatever period France might be prevailed on to 
adopt. 
| eT he Emperor expressed satisfaction at the idea of constituting a 
standing commission in London and Paris, composed of the Ministers 
of Powers friendly to this object, whose duty it should be to follow it 
up with the undivided weight of their respective Governments, till 
finally effected. 
~falt itis Imperial Majesty received my representation throughout in 
the most gracious manner, and authorised me to assure the Prince 
‘Regent, that His Royal Highness might rest satisfied He should do 
His utmost to second His exertions on this interesting subject, 

have the honour to be, &c. 

( Signed) “ CASTLEREAGH. 
“ Karl Bathurst, &c. &c. &c. 

«“ P. S. Linclose to your Lordship a copy of a dispatch which I have 
written to his Excellency Sir Henry Wellesley on the same subject, 
together with the inclosure therein referred to. (P. 52, 53.) 


His Lordship’s interviews with the Emperor of Austria and 
the King of Prussia were equally satisfactory. Lord Castlereagh 
next attempted to procure from the Spanish minister a modi- 
fication of their perverse proposal to continue the slave trade 
exclusively on the ictus coasts of Guinea; but no satisfactory 
answer appears to have been returned to his note on this subject. 

~ Under these circumstances the personal conferences of the 
ministers of the eight powers, in their sittings in full congress, 
opened on the 16th of Janaary, 1815, and were continued until 
the 8th of February, through five several sittings; the protocols 
ot which form the remainder of the Papers before us. In the 
course of these every part of the question was brought into view, 
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and the ground laid for the conimissions thereafter to be permds 
nently constituted, for the purpose of following up the negoti 
tions, The foundation was laid for an actual cessation of the 
evil at a definite period, with a prospect that the auspicious 
epoch may be accelerated by future exertion; and what is of 
great importance, the attention of the great powers was awakened 
to this important subject in a degree much beyond expectation, 
considering the multiplicity of their avocations, and their forme 
ignorance of the subject. sf 
The general tone assumed at these conferences was that of 
contention between the British embassy, supported by Austria, 
Russia, Prussia, and Sweden, and _ partially by on 
e side, and the ministers of Portugal and Spain-on the otier. 
The first difficulty to be removed was a proposition from these 
last, that the powers possessing colonies should alone be admitted to 
the deliberations. This was, however, over-ruled by @ great 
majority; but the arguments of the Chevalier de Labrador, the 
Spanish minister, are wortny of remark, if it were only to show 
the total disregard of this old-fashioned diplomatist to the moral 
effects of the trade, as displayed in Dr. de Carro’s pamphlet, 
when placed in competition with his ancient prejudices concerns 
ing the importance of the traffic to the prosperity of colonies 
which were fast escaping from the control of the parent country. 


“The Chevalier de Labrador joined in opinion with Count Pal- 
mella, and observed :—That as all the powers agreed upon the general 
principle of the abolition of the trade, it would be unnecessary to 
make it an object of discussion; that the sole question to examiné 
was, the means of carrying it into effect, and especially the time ta 
be fixed upon for its termination; that the question being reduced 
entirely to considerations and details of a local nature, could alone be 
treated upon by the powers possessing colonies, and that it would be 
at least useless, if not unjust, to admit others to the discussions; that 
it would be easy to condemn the trade by general assertions; but that 
the powers, whose colonial system had hitherto been founded: upon 
the importation of negroes, found themselves placed, as it might be 
said, between two acts of injustice; one towards the inhabitants of 
Africa, the other towards their own subjects, being colonial pro~ 
prietors, whose interests would be sorely affected by too sudden a! 
change in the present. system; that the last consideration was one’ of 
particular importance for Spain, since the present agitated state of 
the Spanish colonies on the Terra Firma made it the duty of the go 
vernment to ‘redouble its attention, for the preservation of the pro~' — 
pent of the islands of Cuba and Porto Rico; in a word, that His’ 

lic Majesty could not, with the best inclination, pledge Himself 
for the abolition of the trade within a shorter space regi years. ’ 

‘© The Plenipotentiaries of Russia, Austria, Prussia, and Swedeny;' 
maintained that, considered as a question of public morality and hiu-' 
manity, the’ abolition of the slave trade unquestionably interested ‘aif’ 
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the powers ; that those not possessing colonies by no means pretended 


to direct the details of such a measure; but that as the opinions of the 
powers directly interested in this question might be at variance on the 
details, and especially as to the period of the abolition, the interpo- 


‘sition of the other powers would always be useful to conciliate the 


opinions, and to produce a result in conformity to the wishes of hu- 
manity at large.” (P.58, 59.) 


This question being settled at the preliminary sitting of the 
16th of January, the first formal conference was opened on the 
20th, in the presence of the following distinguished persons : Lords 
Castlereagh and Stewart, for Great Britain; the Prince of Tal- 
leyrand, for France; the Chevalier de Labrador, for Spain; 
Counts Palmella and Saldanha, and the Chevalier de Lobo, for 
Portugal; Count Nesselrode, for Russia; Count Lowenhielm, 
for Sweden; Baron Humboldt, for Prussia; and Prince Metter- 
nich and Baron Bender, for Austria. 

The conference was opened by a long and luminous speech 
from Lord Castlereagh, in whith, after reciting what England 
had done for the abolition of the slave trade, and the agree- 
ments she had entered into with the several powers interested in 
that traffic: he announced, that he should propose, in the first 
place, a declaration of the powers assembled, proclaiming their 
adherence to the general principle of the abolition of the slave 
trade, and their desire to carry it into effect with the least 
possible delay. ‘That he should then proceed to collect the 
opinions of the plenipotentiaries present on the possibility of an 
immediate abolition, or of an abridgment of the term which 
each power might have fixed on for the definitive abolition: and 
that he would, lastly, enter on the examination of the means for 
obtaining immediately a partial abolition of the traffic. , 


“« Before the discussion of these several questions, Lord Castlereagh 
communicated authentic accounts to prove, that the abolition of the 
traflic, operating on the one hand a real and inestimable good, by de- 
livering the inhabitants of Africa from a most terrible scourge, was 
not, on the other hand, as had for a long time been believed, con- 
trary to the interests of the powers possessing colonies, or to the in- 
terests, well understood, of the proprietors in colonies; since in all 
the colonial establishments, where the importation of negroes is for- 
bidden, their augmentation by natural and legitimate means had been 
more than proportioned to the diminution of the number caused 
the cessation of the traffic; that where fresh lands had not been laid 
downto cultivation, the agriculture had not, in any degree, gone 
backward, and the general tranquillity and prosperity of these esta- 
blishments had essentially and considerably improved. These docu- 
ments go likewise to establish, that the perils,which menace the EKu- 
ropean colonies in the West Indies and South America must sensibly: 
increase, by the incessantly renewed importation of negroes, and that; 
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this single consideration is sufficient to convince the powers of ‘Europe, 
according to the expressions in one of these papers, ‘that in this 
matter their interest is on the same side with their duty, and that the 
law of self-preservation, no less than that of humanity, prescribes to 
them, that they should seek timely. means of stemming a torrent, which 


might otherwise overwhelm them.” (P. 68, 69.) an 


After these observations, his Lordship moved his first propo- 
sition, that the powers acting in the name of the Congress 
should proclaim their common desire for the abolition of the 
traffic. 

This was warmly seconded by M. de Talleyrand, M. de Nes- 
selrode, and the plenipotentiaries of Austria, Sweden, and 
Prussia. Those of Spain and Portugal assented to the general 
reserving to the several governments 

onies the choice of the period at which the abolition should 
take place; which not being objected to, the clerk of the con- 
ferences was ordered to draw the project of a general declaration 

inst the ensuing sitting. » 

Lord Castlereagh then proceeded to the question of the term 
to be fixed for the complete cessation of the trade, and declared 
that his principles, his duty, and the wishes of his government, 
and of the British nation, urged him to a renewed attempt to 
obtain from the powers the immediate abolition of a commerce, 
which they and the whole world at length looked upon as im- 
nioral, inhuman, and in the end dangerous, even to the pre- 
servation of the colonies.. He invited Prince ‘Talleyrand to sup 
port him in this attempt by every argument that could move his 

licy, or flatter his feelings. Hereupon a conversation ensued 

tween his Lordshi mn Prince Talleyrand, in’ which, after 
the latter had declared that France could at present go no further 
than the stipulation of the Treaty of Paris; and his Lordship had 
pressed for a reduction of the period to the term of three years: 
it was finally concluded, in general terms, that France’should 
seriously exert herself, both to shorten the duration of the traffic, 
within the stipulated five years, and to confine its limits.) © > 
_ His. Lorship then turned to the Chevalier de Labrador, to 
learn whether Spain was disposed to relax from her former reso~ 
lutions upon the subject; and upon the Chevalier’s declaring 
that his instructions did not authorize him to make any departure 
from them, a general attack was made upon him by all the. other: 
powers, except Portugal. ‘Ihey expressed the decided intention’ 
of their governments to. use every exertion, by negotiation.or 
otherwise, to indace Spain to agree to the same period forthe: | 
final abolition with the other powers: and. we shall presently see 
that these were not mere words of course, or intended as an empty 
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-. Lord Castlereagh next addressed the plenipotentiaries of Por- 
tugal, who stated, in the usual strain, the difficulties which would 
be experienced in the Brazils, were the importation of slaves 
suddenly checked, the humanity with which they were treated, 
&c. &e. In answer to these arguments, Lord Castlereagh quoted 
a passage from the 10th article of the Treaty of Rio Janeiro, 
1810, in which the, Prince. Regent of Portugal acknowledges, 
“the great disadvantages which arise from the necessity of in- 
troducing, and continually renewing, a foreign and fictitious po- 
pulation, for the purpose of labour and industry, within his 
South American dominions.” It was further observed, that in 
the same treaty of 1810, the Portuguese gonerniens ** had en- 
to take the most effectual measures for gradually abolishin 
the slave trade throughout the whole extent of their possessions, 
England, therefore, could not have expected, that five years later 
the fulfilment of this promise should not be sufficiently advanced 
to enable the Portuguese government to dispense with a fresh 
delay, so considerable as that of eight years, which it seemed to 
have in view. 
~ Count Palmella made the best answer he could to these argu- 
ments, which, as our readers may suppose, was lame enough, 
After which the same representations were made to him by all 
the powers, as they had previonsly made to the Spanish minister, 
and the conference was then adjourned. ety | 
- Having thus given a sketch of the manner in which these in- 
teresting conferences were carried on, and of the tone and figure 
assumed in them by the plenipotentiaries of the respective powers ; 
the demand we have already made upon the time of our readers 
warns us to, abstain from the same details with respect to the 
three subsequent sittings, and to confine ourselves to a summary 
of. the debates which arose in them. The character of the con- 
ferences was by no means altered, although the subjects increased 
tenes they arose in succession from the topics previously 
The object of Lord. Castlereagh, in the second conference, 
was to secure the partial abolition of the traffic without delay, and. 
to secure that blessing to. the, portion of Africa which 
(thanks to the British government) found itself at present almost 
entirely liberated from the scourge. Among his other, argu-. 
ments, his Lordship stated, that it was greatly to be wished, ho 
this. germ of amelioration should not be stifled in its birth by 
introducing anew all the disorders, and all the miseries, inse- 
parable from the slave trade; and that these countries, after haying 
tasted the first-fruits of a better order of things, ought not to be 
given again to the calamities and devastations of that traffic. 
pon this important part of the subject we are happy to an- 
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nounce, that a very general spirit of consent appeared ‘to animate 
all the plenipotentiaries. That of Spain insinuated, that its 

revious determination, respecting the coast of Guinea, might 
have arisen from some misunderstanding, on one side or the other, 
in the ministerial explanations at Madrid. Before this conférence 
broke up, Lord Castlereagh gave notice, that at the next bor 
he should propose the establishment’ of permanent ministeri 
commissions at London and Paris, dedicated to the specific ob- 
ject of promoting the abolition of the slave trade, in such a 
manner as should most speedily reconcile the views of humanity 
with the attentions due to the interests and rights of independent 

wers, 

‘In the third conference this important measure, which pro- 
mised ultimately to imprint the seal of success upon all the previ- 
ous labours in the cause of humanity, was formally proposed by 
Lord Castlereagh. After reciting the several points in discussion 
still left imperfectly, or not at all decided, he proceeded in the 
following manner: | 


‘¢ All these questions required further explanations and negotiations, 
which it was impossible to enter upon effectually during the Congress, 
on account of the distance which some of the Plenipotentiaries would 
have to refer, in order to receive instructions from their respective 
Governments; To”, 

..“ The plan which he was about to pr¢ for the purpose of giving 
effect. to these deliberations, would equally promote the examination of 
the general measures to be adopted for carrying into execution what 
hee already been decided upon and fixed, in the several branches of 
this question ; measures, without which the most positive determina- 
tions and the.most generous resolutions on the subject, would be vain 
and illusive. Lord Castlereagh added to these observations, that the 
lot of the unhappy inhabitants of Africa, and the blessings which Eu- 
rope conferred on them by abstaining from a traffic which ‘could only 

rpetuate their thisery, were objects which, although of the highest 
interest. for humanity, wére but too readily forgotten in the midst of so 
many other interests affecting the European Governments in a more 
direct manner;and that without some permanent concert; which 
should fix the general attention to these questions, and prolong the pre- 
sent discussions beyond the close of the Congress, it was to be appre- 
hended that they would be lost sight. of altogether. . This concert ap-. 
peared to, him. the more useful, as, besides serving to, remove much 
doubt and to prevent much unpleasant controversy, it would, ‘in his 
mind, contribute to facilitate to the powers, whose colonial system still 
remained grounded on the importation of negroes, the means of leading 
their subjects to a more desirable order of things, and to surmount the 
difficulty which opposed themselves to the abolition of the trade. ‘After 
these rvations, Lord Castlereagh said, that in the framing of the 
projet which he was about to lay before the meeting, he had adopted 
the most conciliatory and the most friendly forms, such as became a. 
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Government which, although .perfectly determined not ‘to relinquish 
the object until it was finally accomplished, would not the less scrupu-* 
lously observe the attentions due to every other independent Power. 
_ He then read his projét, couched im the following terms ;— | 

‘In order to enable the Powers to realize, more effectually and 
completely, by amicable negotiations, their benevolent intentions, with 
respect to the final abolition of the trade in Negroes, in the manner set 
forth in their common Declaration, and to establish amongst them, and 
with other Governments, a concert, calculated to prevent, on one hand, 
an illegal traffic in slaves upon the coast of Africa, ‘and, on the other. 
hand, to prevent’ any infraction of the rights of independent States, 
which might be attempted by the armed vessels of other Powers, it is 
proposed to authorise the Ministers of the Courts now assembled, and of 
other Powers who may wish to concur in these measures, who shall be 
accredited at London and Paris to treat conjointly gp the important 
objects herein-before mentioned, and to enjoin them to prepare, at the 
end of each year, for the information of their respective Courts, a 
general report on the state of the trade in African Negroes, according 
to the most recent information, and on the progress of the diminution 
or of the abolition of that trade.” (P.85,86.) °° 


This unequivocal proof of the sincerity of our Plenipotentiary 
roused the Chevalier de Labrador, who, as our readers must long: 
ago have perceived, objected but little to the consecration, wpon 
paper, of as many high and fine principles as were agreéable to the’ 
other powers, but whose endeavours were studiously to evade fol- 
lowing any of them out into action. ‘He now denied the power | 
of congress to enter at all into the question of the trade of Ne- 
groes; to regulate the legislation or to decide upon 
questions, of political morality. He declared that it was the fect 
of pure condescension on the part of the powers possessing colonies, 
that they occupied themselves at all Meck the slave trade; that 
his court would listen to no conference at. London, Paris, or else-. 
where, to continue discussions on the .slave trade ;. since-his Ca- 
tholic Majesty would never grant to one or to several powers the 
right of exercising over his subjects any act of superintendance’ 
under the pretext of infraction of what has been:settled. It is: 
scarcely necessary to make any further observation on these 
peevish arguments of the Spanish plenipoténtiary, than merely to’ 
remark, that no interference with Spanish subjects was ever pro-' 
jected. The powers assembled had no ‘object in view, but to de- 
clare their unaltered resolution to promote the abolition of the 
slave trade by every possible means, thinking it an enormous. 
public crime; and that they would conduct themselves differently. 
with respect to their own commercial intercourse towards those, 
powers who persisted in the traffic, and those who agreed with. 
them as to the necessity of: its extinction. And. this résolution. 
they surely had an undoubted right to execute, 
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M. de Talleyrand admitted the justice and propriety of Lord 
Castlereagh’s proposition, and promised to support it with his 
court. Count Palmella took it ad referendum, and all the other 
ministers gave it their unqualified assent. Enqovregen by these 
of results Lord Castlereagh proceeded to open the boldest, but at 
the same time (as we’presume to think) the most just and efficient 
the measures yet proposed for giving the recusant nations an in- 
terest in abolishing their slave trade, and for restraining its extent 
and influence in case they still persevered in carrying iton, We 
must give this proposal in his Lordship’s own words. 


“ Lord: Castlereagh then proceded to a second proposal, respecting i 
the measures to be adopted in case one or other of the Powers should 
retard the definitive abolition beyond the period which motives of real. 
necessity could justify. Before making it known, he observed, that 
although he would fain believe that the case anticipated in this proposal 
would ‘not arise, it nevertheless appeared to him to be just and pru- 
dent to concert some eventual means either of preventing it or of 
weakening its bad effects, and to protect from any future chances the 
success of a cause so interesting in its nature, in favour of which Eng- 
land had so decidedly declared herself, and which so many great: 
Powers had now taken, under their protection: that the measure he: 
was about to propose as a last resource against the gratuitous prolong-. 
ation of a commerce, upon the character of. which the whole world, 
had but one opinion, rested upon the exercise of an incontestable right, 
and was enjoined by a moral obligation inseparable from the principle . 
solemnly avowed by all the Powers; that he also trusted that he had. . 
framed his proposal in the most conciliatory manner and in the most 
measured terms possible, 

“After these introductory observations, Lord Castlereagh read the 
following proposal: In closing‘ the present deliberations, as to the 
means of totally suppressing the trade in Negroes, the Powers this day 
assembled with that view, are invited to pronounce (independently of 
their general declaration) their full and entire concurrence in the addi- 
tional Article concluded at Paris between Great Britain and France, » 
a$ pointing out, in their opinion, the most distant period that may \be - 
reasonably required or allowed for the ulterior duration of the Treaty ;. 
and to declare, that at the same time that the most scrupulous, respect 
for the rights. of other independent States is admitted, and the hope of 
coming to an amicable understanding with them upon this important 
part of the question is cherished, the Powers, in case their expectations 
should fail, consider they have a moral obligation to fulfil; viz. that of 
not permitting the consumption of colonial produce within their domi- 
nions to become the means of encouraging and prolonging gratuitously 
so pernicious a traffic ; to declare besides, that in point of moral obli- 
gation they reserve to themselves, in case the Slave Trade should be 
continued by any other State beyond the period justified by real ne- 
cessity, to adopt proper measures to obtain the said colonial produce, 
either from the colonies of Powers who do net tolerate the gratuitous. 
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prolongation of this traffic, or else from those vast regions of the globe 
which supply the same produce by the labour of their own inhabitants.” 
(P. 87, 88.) 


‘ The Plenipotentiaries of Spain and Portugal were exceedingly 
outraged at this proposition, and declared it to imply an intention 
of forcing the recusant powers to submit themselves to the system 
of the abolitionists. ‘They further declared, that were such a mea- 
sure adopted by any power whatever, their sovereigns, without 
disputing with such power the right of acting according to its own 

rinciples, would have recourse to just reprisals, by. enacting pro- 
hibitory laws aginst the most useful branch of the commerce of 
the country in question. Lord Castlereagh justly replied, that, 
even to produce the greatest good, he would never force an inde- 
pendent power in the sense used by the plenipotentiary of Por- 
tugal. But that if governments had frequently exercised their 
right of excluding foreign merchandise, simply from municipal. 
considerations, without having had any hostile intention imputed 
to them, surely they had a right to adopt the same means with 
respect to any nation that should run counter to the general wish 
of all other nations, upon a fundamental principle of public mo- 
rals involving the best interests of humanity. ‘The other plenipo- 
tentiaries expressed their assent more or less decisively to the 
proposal and thus the conference ended. | am 

- The last conference was occupied principally in mutual civili- 
ties between the several ministers, mutual congratulations upon 
the progress made, and hopes of further success in future. Prince 
Metternich observed, that although the continental powers had 
no direct or pecuniary interest in the question, as they possessed 
no colonies, he nevertheless thought, that their oe! bt in 
mediating between those powers who did them, but widely 
differed in opinion on the subjects under discussion, had not been 
useless. He further expressed the readiness of the continental 
cabinets to employ their good offices in settling such differences 
as might arise in the future discussions at London and Paris; and 
to do away the obstacles which might oppose themselves to the 
final success of this cause. We shall close our extracts with the 
general declaration, one of the principal results of these discus- 
sions, offering the most encouraging prospect, and the best omen 
of ultimate success. 


Declaration. 


The Plenipotentiaries of the Powers who signed the treaty of Paris, 
the 80th May, 1814, assembled in Congress, 7 | 


) Having taken into consideration ;—that the traffic known under the. 
name of the African Slave Trade, has been regarded, by just and en- 


lightened men of all ages, as repugnant to the principles of humanity. 
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and of universal morality; that ones pastionine circumstances to which 
this traffic owes its origin, and the difficulty of abruptly interrupting its 

rogress, have to a certain degree lessened the odium of continuing ite 
put that at last the public voice in all civilized countries has demanded 
that it should be suppressed as soon as possible; that since the cha- 
racter and the details of this traffic have been better known, and the 
evils of every sort which accompanied it completely unveiled, several 
European Governments have resolved to suppress it, and that succese 
sively all Powers essing colonies in different parts of the world 
have acknowledged, either by legislative Acts or by Treaties and other 
formal Engagements, the obligation and necessity of abolishing it ; that 
by a separate article of the last Treaty of Paris, Great Britain and 
France engaged to unite their efforts at the Congress at Vienna, to 
engage all the Powers of Christendom to pronounce the universal and 
definitive abolition of the Slave Trade: that the Plenipotentiaries as- 
sembled at this Congress cannot better honour their mission, fulfil their 
duty, and manifest the principles which guide their august Sovereigns, 
than by labouring to realize this engagement, and by L ypvepapssa. in 
the name of their Sovereigns the desire to put an end to a scourge 
hen has so long desolated Africa, degraded Europe, and afflicted 

umanity :-— | 

“ The said Plenipotentiaries have agreed to open their deliberations 
as to the means of accomplishing so salutary an object, by a solemn 
Declaration of the principles which have guided them in this work. 

‘‘ Fully authorised to such an Act by the unanimous adherence of their 
respective Courts to the principle announced in the said separate arti- 
cle of the Treaty of Paris, they in consequence declare in the face of 
Europe, that, looking upon the universal abolition of the Slave Trade 
as a measure particularly worthy of their attention, conformable to 
the spirit of the age, and to the generous principles of their august 
Sovereigns, they are animated with a sincere desire to concur, by 
every means in their power, in the most prompt and effectual execu- 
tion of this measure, and to act in the employment of those means 
with all the zeal and all the perseverance which so great and good a 

- * Too'well informed of the sentiments of their Sovereigns not to 
foresee, that, however honourable may be their object, they would 
not pursue it without a just regard to the interests, the habits, and 
even the prejudices of their subjects; the said plenipotentiaries at the 
same time acknowledge, that this general Declaration should not pre- 
judge the period which each particular Power should look upon as 
the most ae gre for the definitive abolition of the Traffic in Slaves. 
Consequently the determination of the period when this traffic ought 
universally to cease, will be an object of negotiation between the dif- 


ferent Powers; it being, however, well understood, that no means 
proper to msure and accelerate its progress should be neglected—and 
that the reciprocal engagement contracted by the present Declaration 
between the Sovereigns who have taken part in it, should not be con- 
sidered as fulfilled until the moment when complete success shall have 
crowned their united efforts. 
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« In making this Declaration known to Europe, and to all the cis 
vilized Nations of the earth, the said Plenipotentiaries flatter them- 
@elves they shall engage all other Governments, and particularly those 
who, in abolishing the Traffic in Slaves, have already manifested the 
sane sentiments, to support them with their suffrage in a cause, of 
which the final triumph will be one of the greatest monuments of the 
age which undertook it, and which shall have gloriously carried it into 
complete effect. 

** Vienna, February 8, 1815.” (P.93, 94.) 


Thus ended these important negotiations, in which we do not 
hesitate to affirm, that the character of our government, as well 
as of our country, displayed itself in an attitude of moral gran- | 
deur unexampled in the history of the world. If the success of 
our minister was not equal to his ability, and to the justice of his 
cause, it cannotbe ascribed to any want of diligence, zeal, or mai 


nuity on his part. Upon a recapitulation of the preceding article, 
we have, first, intelligible hints from the British nation to their go- 
vernment, that they were in earnest on this great question; thet 
they were resolved to repel from their own Soaien the burden. 
of guilt, and. the heavy stigma of participation or compromise 


concerning an acknowledged crime. In deference to this ex-. 


- pression of public opinion, we find the government of the coun- 


try ardently eames preliminary negotiations ‘with those 
powers, who were at all likely to throw difficulties in the way: 
of the subsequent discussions at Congress. Further we have a’ 
proof of the ability and diligence with which the minds of the 
persons assembled at Congress were favourably disposed towards 
the abolition before the conferences were opened. We see the 
influence acquired by Britain upon grounds interesting to the. 
continental powers, converted into a means of procuring their, 
co-operation on a subject for which, not possessing colonies, they, 
must, politically speaking, have felt some indifference. And we, 
do justice to the ingenuity. by which a question, hitherto con- 
sidered in politics as strictly a colonial question. was’ brought. 
upon incontrovertible of fairness and justice, before: 
the tribunal of assembled Europe. We admire the skill with: 
which the general questions, where universal consent was anti- 
cipitated, were first brought forward; and we highly commend. 
the honesty with which the two great securities for perseverance 
in the cause, viz. the general refusal to purchase, colonial pro- 
duce of the recusant nations, and the appointment of the stand- 
ing commissions io watch over the progress of the abolition, 
were pressed to a successful issue. 

- Although the temporary irruption of: Buonaparte has retarded. 
and confounded all other political arrangements, we trust in. 
Providence, that it has rather promoted than impeded the cause: 
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of the abolition. "We do not think that, after his decree for the 
immediate alolition, the Bourbons will now venture to set up the 
public opinion in France as a reasonable ground for refusing the 
same boon. We shall also be much surprised, if the presence 
of the Duke of Wellington within the barriers of Paris, and 
the events of which it is the consequence, do not add weight to 
the moral character and moral sentiments of England, even with 
the French government and people. ‘To improve this feeling, 
(although we earnestly deprecate, as weakness, _ abstinence 
from exacting of France substantial security for the future repose 
of the world), we would recommend any concession, connected 
with the colonies or treasuries of the two countries, by way of 
urchase for immediate abolition, and of evidence concerning 
the sincerity of our own moral feelings on the subject., We 
doubt not, that a large portion of the French people believe’ 
that we have been actuated by a sense of colonial. rivalry and of 
base self-interest throughout the whole transaction; and consi- 
dering the low state of their morals, and the prejudices against: 
the British character:in which they have been studiously eda- 
cated, we cannot be surprised at such a result. It should be our; 
task then, after having provided (as far as human precautions. 
can do it) an intetval of substantial repose and security for) EKu-. 
rope, to employ that. interval in, communicating the striking. 
amelioration whichiwe think is working in our own national, 
character’:to that» of our enemies, Few questions can offer) 
more efficacious ‘instruments for this purpose than that under, 
But we must draw this already too extended article to a close. 
We cannot do so in a more appropriate manner than by declaring | 
our humble gratitude as Britons to Him who “ is the Governor, 
among the nations,” for the signal favour which he has shown to; 
our.country: Hr has: mounted; her on a pedestal of glory from; 
which her; views and her agency may extend to. the; 
children of sorrow im far distant climes. As long as she uses, 
her/influence for purposes such as those detailed in these Papers,, 
so.long and, no longer do we believe that she will be kept at, 
this altitude... And while engaged .in these contemplations,\'a 
British heart may, without any undue departure from humility, - 
indulge in some portion, of that exultation which prompted the. 
poet to embody his Morning Dream of the apparition of Bris, 
tannia in the following lines: 
on '-@ She sat, and a shield at her side | 
Shed light, like a sun, on the waves, 
And smiling divinely, she cried, 
go to make freemen of slaves,’ 
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 & Then raising her voice to a strain 
‘The sweetest that ear ever heard, 

She sung of the slave’s broken chain 
Wherever her glory appear’d. = 

Some clouds which had over us hung, 

Fled, chased by her melody clear, 

_ And, methought, while she Liberty sung, 
_*’Twas Liberty only to hear.” 
Morninc DREAM. 


Art. VITI. Travels in the Ionian Isles, Albania, Thessaly, Mace- 

. donic, ec. during the Years 1812 and 1213. By Henry Hol- 

land, M.D. F.R.S. &c. London. Longman, Hurst, Rees, 
"Orme, and Brown. 1815. 4to. pp. 551. 


Wauerner the increase of voyages and travels maintain a due 
rtion to the increased number of voyagers and travellers 

we shall not pretend to‘determine; but we can fairly venture to’ 
assert, that the period is gone when few dared to present them>) 
selves at the tribunal of criticism, without large pretensions to: 
novelty either in matter or manner. The chief ambition of our 
times among literary adventurers seems to be, to print ‘a book, 
without any fastidious regard to its contents, provided that it 
exhibit all the pomp of quarto and ample margin. We-do:not. 
much like to receive'an account of an author's feats before he 
has well recovered from the fatigue of his travels, changed his 
dress, got rid of vertigo, and a little sifted and sorted his im- 
ions and recollections. ‘The motive most laudable for giving 

to the world the results of our observations and experience, ‘1s 
the ambition of benefiting either the moral or the physical :con- 
dition of our fellow-creatures ; and this can never be the result: 
of a crude, half-meditated, ephemeral performance, whatever. 
may-be the sprightliness of its manner, or the graces of its style... 
‘The extraordinary situation of Europe, for the last twelve 
years, has given almost a new direction to the travels of our 
countrymen. Excluded from the classic scenes of Italy, many 
of them have sought the — consecrated regions of Greece ; 
and from some of these we have received very valuable additions: 
to that department of knowledge, which we do not characterize 
too highly in calling it the science of man. Associations of great 
dignity and utility have been successively called forth by the 
fervid strains of Lord Byron; by the interesting, though some- 
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what prolix relation of his fellow-traveller, Mr. Hobhouse; by 
Major Leake’s researches; and, last of all, by the work now be- 
fore us. | 

The high reputation which Dr. Holland had acquired among 
those who have known him longest, and the pleasing style of his 
earlier productions, excited considerable expectations when this 
new product of his pen was announced. How far these expecta 
tions have been realized will be seen in the following examination, 
Before, however, we enter upon the subject, we must make our 
formal protest against that style of apology in which Dr. Holland 
has expressed himself: ‘ a preface,” says the Doctor, “filled with 
apologies is an acknowl ent of faults which a man coolly 
determines to commit. I shall not, therefore, attempt to excuse 
the want of a good map, by pleading the loss of my actual suri 
and of a considerable part of my journal. Whatever I have felb 
untold, will soon come before the public from more fortunate and 
more enlightened travellers than myself. From Major Leake 
and Sir W. Gell, maps may be expected far superior to any thin 
that I could have offered, had my ty rs been preserved.” (P. vy 
_ That others may supply our deficiencies is no reason why we 
should not bear all the discredit of doing our work ill; more 
especially is this the case, if there should exist no actual compact 
either with an individual or the public to publish at all risks. 

Dr. Holland’s narrative commences with his leaving England 
in the spring of 1812 for Portugal, and concludes with his second 
visit to Zante. In the course of his travels he visited Gibraltar, 
Sardinia, Sicily, the Lipari Isles, the Ionian Isles, Albania, Thes- 
saly, and some of the most interesting districts of Greece. During 
the time he was resident in these parts, he appears to have pos- 
sessed very considerable opportunities for observation; the results 
of which we have now before us. Portugal afforded little which 
has appeared worthy of record to him, though to us it appeara 
that some sketch of the physical history of that country, so little 
knownand yet so highly interesting, was not unworthy of his pains.: 
Sardinia too is passed over with an unpardonable rapidity. In a 
very brief note, we have a few isolated mineralogical guesses (for. 
Dr. Holland does not even pretend to have examined the country,): 
which serve rather to rouse than to gratify curiosity. In his ac~ 
count of Sicily, he has added nothing previously unknown. |The 
Tonian Isles, and here heis entering upon his main object, are treat~ 
with the same unceremonious rapidity. At Zante, we are toldy 
that, a Greek newspaper called the Egyuspis riiv 
Nucwy, had been established under the sanction of the British Go-; 
vernment: and that literary avocations also appear to engage some. 
attention, as Romaic translations have been published of a few. 


good French and Englishbooks. That in Cephalonia, considerable, 
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police improvements have been made by the British Governor 
(Major De Bosset), and that the rocky structure is chiefly linie- 
stone, though of what kind, we are left to conjecture. All the 
‘other details respecting Cerigo, Ithaca, and Santa Maura, are 
those of an every day traveller. 
Without entering into further minor details, we now proceed 
to examine that part of the work on which Dr. Holland appears 
to have bestowed the most attention. Albania has been so full 
described by Mr. Hobhouse, that little remains to be told by his 
successors; that little, however, is now given, with some interest- 
ing sketches of the personal character of Ali Pasha, who has been 
rendered of late so very familiar to us all by the powerful strains 
of Childe Harold. ) 
Passing from Santa Maura to Prevesa, Dr. Holland landed in 
Albania, of which the account is interesting and pleasing. Pre- 
vesa is distinguished not only as being the chief sea-port of Ali’s 
dominions, but as being the scene of his merciless vengeance on 
a French garrison which occupied it in 1798. The French dis~ 
cribe Ali’s conduct as base, and that of their own troops as heroi- 
cally devoted; Mouctar Pasha (Ali’s eldest son) describes the re- 
sistance made to his attack as extremely feeble. _ Perhaps allow- 
ance should be made for the exaggerations of both. 7 , 
The singular appearance, of a Turkish town does not at first 
display itself very decidedly in Prevesa, where the chief attrac- 
tion consists in the characteristics of the Albanian soldiery: ‘ To 
an eye not then accustomed to note minute differences, where all 
was new and imposing, the most remarkable appearances in their 
costume were the external mantle falling loosely over the shoul- 
ders, and reaching down behind as far as the knees, made of a 
coarse brown woollen stuff, but bordered and variously figured 
with red-coloured threads; the two vests, the outer one open, 
descending to the waist, and occasionally made of green or 
urple velvet; the inner vest laced in the middle, and richly 
~ figured; a broad sash, or belt, around the waist, in which are 
fixed one, or sometimes two blunderbusses, and a large knife; 
the handles of the blunderbusses often of a great /ength, 
and curiously worked in silver; a coarse cotton shirt, coming 
from beneath the belt, and falling down a short way below the 
knees, in the manner of the Scotch kilt, covering the drawers, 
which are also of cotton; the long sabre; the circular greaves of 
worked metal, protecting the knees and ankles; the variously- 
coloured stockings and sandals; the small red cap, which just 
covers the crown of the head, from underneath which the are 
flows in great profusion behind, while in front it is shaved off, so. 
as to leave the forehead and temples entirely bare. To this. 
general description may be added the capote, or great cloak, one 
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‘of the most striking peculiarities of the Albanian dress; a coarse 


shaggy woollen garment, with open sleeves, and a square flap 


‘behind, which serves occasionally as a hood, the colour sometimes 
‘gray or white, so as to give the appearance of a goat’s skin 
thrown over the back.” 


| The passage up the Gulph of Arta from Prevesa presents 


‘many interesting scenes, particularly that of Actium, where the 


battle was fought so important in its effects on the fate of man- 
kind. A considerable trade is carried on from the Gulph, in 


grain, timber, oil, tobacco, cotton, and wool. And previous to 


the year 1792, a French agent resided at Arta, to supply timber 


by contract to the eastetn ports of Irance. 


The mountains between Arta and Cinque Pozzi, on the road 
to Ioannina, are of a milk white compact limestone, exhibiting 
the striking phenomenon of layers of flinty nodules. Dr. Hol- 
land has given no minute account of it, so that it is nearly fruit- 
less to conjecture of what species this calcareous rock may be; 
though from what he does say, we should be disposed to consider 
it as an indurated variety of chalk. Ioannina has been so admi- 
rably described by Mr. Hobhouse, that no extract is here neces- 
sary from Dr. Holland’s sketch of it. 

, Dr. Holland’s medical character introduced*him into an easy 
familiarity with the Albanian Chief, which gave him many 
glimpses into the habits of that extraordinary man, which few 
other travellers could probably have enjoyed. ‘Though Dr. 
Holland with much diffidence says,—“ My own information, 
indeed, does not enable me to add to the history of Ali Pasha all 
the details which might be desired by those who love to trace the 
causes and means of political elevation. Few written records 
exist of these events, and the tales and songs of the country, 
ae almost. the only sources from which to obtain a know- 
edge of his early life and fortunes. His vengeance has, indeed, 
affixed melancholy memorials to some incidents of his past his- 
tory; but the connexion of occurrences is obscure, and his own 
policy has prebably led to the concealment of many of the means 
which have most aided his progress.” . We shall quote freely 
from this part of the narrative, as it is decidedly the best part of it. 

Ali was born about the year 1750 or 1751 at Tepellini, a small 
town of Albania, where his father, Veli Pasha resided. At the 
time of the death of the latter, his son was scarcely 15 or 16, 
with a very insecure title to a small inheritance. After all the 
vicissitudes that can well be imagined, Ali, by dint of superior 
talents, unceasing activity, and a most entire indifference as to 
the means of attaining has passed from bis original 
obscurity, to the absolute sovereignty of Albania,’ At one time 


his affairs were so desperate, that in spite of the exertions:of hig 
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ae heroic mother, who headed a few faithful adherents in. person, 
and his own activity, he was, compelled to relinquish his birth. 
ht place, and to fly with not more than 40 paras. At the same 
Ee period, the inhabitants of Gardiki incurred his deadly hatred, by 
i capturing his mother and sister, who, during a rigorous confine- 
ment of forty days, treated every of 
+ ea indignity and outrage.” It appears that he soon collected a bod: 
of his recaptured Tepelleni. He 
Fi i entered into the military service of Coul Pasha, of Berat, at 
Lak that time one of the most powerful chiefs in that part of Turkey, 
a i a -From unknown causes, Ali fled from Berat, though he afterw 

; : u returned and married Coul’s daughter, who became the mother 
diy of Monuctar Pasha, and of Veli Pasha, From that time, his power 
ai has gradually acquired a consistency and extension, to which he 
probaly never aspired at his outset in life. 

ok In all respects he is now an independent despot, though he 
Fi: recognises the superior authority of the Porte in all matters that 
al do not immediately affect him. He maintains a powerful army, 
4 ab. which is rated from 30,000 to 100,000 fighting men. Dr. Hol- 
} oe .. land is inclined to think, that 10,000 may form a true estimate; 
pat which is small, when we recollect that the population of the 
Hi) country, subject to his controul, is probably not less than two 
Ey millions, and that every Albanian is by habit, principle, and 
cat éducation, an undisciplined soldier. ‘This population is com- 
i" iy posed of Turks, Greeks, and Albanians. = 
He The revenues of Ali, as well as his accumulated treasures, are 
iW very large; the former are derived from a land tax of about 10 
art per cent. of the value of the produce; from a tax (which seems 
aif to be arbitrary) on towns and cities; from the duties on imports 


i and exports of six per cent. being double of what is paid in other 
| parts of Turkey; from the “ assumption of a right to all the 

: property of those who die without male heirs; and from a duty 
ee of ten per cent. on the value of disputed property determined in 
3 | : a case of civil or commercial litigation. Besides these sources; 


a there are other irregular means of raising money. Ali derives 
about 200,000/. per ann. from his private ‘ 
ea _ Many valuable observations are given E r. Holland on the 
state of Ali’s government, and the benefits derived from hisfirm and 
Lea! | decided sway. We proceed with rapidity to the moral portrait 
a! : which, he has given of this * man of war and woes.” ‘ The 
a | nature of Ali Pasha’s government, as well as the character of the 
a man, will be more fully illustrated in the sue¢eeding narrative. 
ie Spreking generally of his administration, it may be said to be 
; : absolute individual despotism, supported by a union of power- 


ful personal qualities in that individual. Quick thought, singular 
acuteness of observation, a conjunction of vigour and firmness in 
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_action,..and much personal artifice, an implacable spirit of 


revenge; and the utter disregard of every principle, interfering’ 
with that’active movement ‘of ambition, which is the main spring” 
and master feeling of his mind.” 
Holland’s first interview exhibited the Vizier. at once in 
all the pomp of a despot, and the dependence of a mortal on the 
aid of his fellows. 
~ In opposition to Mr. Hobhouse’s assertion that Ali can neither, 
read nor write, our author declares, ‘that he can. read ;” and he 
adds, “I believe both in the Romaic and Turkish languages. 
Though I do not recollect to have seen him write, yet I cannot 
doubt his ability in this also, from the information I have re= 
ceived.” 
His political intelligence is always early and good, and he is 
deeply interested in the political relations of ‘all the great Euro- 
pean powers, as much from an inquisitive zeal as from immediate 
reference to his own views. 
~ In his own person he unites all the duties which, in more ex- 
tended empires are distributed among numerous ministers.‘ The 
physician Metaxo,” says Dr. Holland, ‘well illustrated. his 
unity of system by saying, that there was a cord tied round every 
individual in his dominions, longer or shorter, more or less fine, 
bat feu one of these cords went to him and were held in his 
In the details of his complicated duties, Ali displays an’indefa- 
tigable' industry. rises commonly before six, and his 
officers and secretaries ate expected to be with him at this hour. 
There are no pauses in business during the day, except at twelve 
o'clock, when he takes his dinner, sleeping afterwards for an 
hour; and again at eight ia the evening, which is his hour of 
supper.” 
‘ew men have freer access to a despot, than he in whose hands. 
the health of the individual is placed ; and the Vizier seems to have 
displayed his genuine character in the interviews with Dr. Hol- 
land. Of the style of their intercourse, we may form some esti- 
mate from the subsequent passage :— 


‘* He usually sent for me to the Seraglio in the afternoon or evening ; 
sometimes alone, or, occasionally with my friend, when he had nothing 
to say about. his complaints. At whatever time it was, theapproaches 
to the Seraglio were always crowded with the singular groupes already. 
described. . The Vizier was rarely to be found in the same room on _ 
two successive days; and during my present stay at Ioannina, I met | 
with him in eight different apartments, His dress was not greatly 
varied; and only on one occasion, I saw him with a turban instead of 
the blue cap, which he wore at the time of our first interview. His 
attitude was also very uniform, according to the Turkish habit. I 
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seldom saw him rise from his couch, though once he did so, while: 
explaining to me the decline of his bodily powers, striding firmly at the 
same time across the chamber, as if to show that still much of energy- 
was left. His manner of reception was always polite and dignified, 
There was evidently more form intended when many persons were 
present; and his manner became easy and familiar when we were 
alone. We had always seats on the divan near him ; the privilege of 
sitting before Turks of this rank being limited almost exclusively to 
strangers.” 

“ The most frequent topics introduced by the Vizier in conversa- 
tion, were those relating to general politics; and in these, it was 
evident, that he was more interested than in any other. The con- 
versation was generally carried on by question and reply; and his 
inquiries, though often showing the characteristic ignorance of the 
Turks in matters of common knowledge, yet often, also, were pertinent 
and well conceived, and made up by acuteness what they wanted of 


instruction.”’ 


Ali, like many vigorous but uncultivated minds, has a strong 
tendency to belief in the philosopher’s stone, the elixir vite, 
and astrology. He has some philosophical apparatus, in which 
he takes considerable interest, though the favourite objects of his 
attention are arms of all kinds; of these he has a large collection 
of most exquisite workmanship. | 

We shall close this account of Ali, by extracting a very happy 
summary of the distinguishing features of his character. 


‘* T have hitherto spoken ”? says Dr. Holland “ of the better parts of 
Ali Pasha’s character. Trath compels-the addition of other features of 
less pleasing kind; and to the general picture of eastern despotism: 
must be annexed some traits peculiar to the man. The most striking, 
of these are, a habit of perpetual artifice, shewn in every circumstance. 
of his life; and a degree of vindictive feeling, producing acts of the 
most unqualified ferocity. The most legitimate form that his cunning 
assumes is in political matters, where, according to frequent usage, it 
might perhaps have the name of sagacity and adroitness. He is emi- 
nently skilled in all the arts of intrigue, and his agents or spies are to’ 
be found every-where in the Turkish empire, doing the work of their. 
master with a degree of zeal which testities at once his own talent in: 
their selection, and the commanding influence of his powers over the 
minds of all that surround him. iis political information, derived 
from these sources, and from the ample use of bribery, is of the best® 
kind; and it may, I believe, be affirmed as a fact, that not a single 
event of importance can occur at Constantinople, even in the most 
secret recesses of the Divan, which is not known within eight days at’ 
the Seraglio of Ioannina. 

“‘ The personal artifice of Ali’s character, however, is the trait 
which most impresses those around him with alarm. Whatever be the 
external testimony of the moment, no man feels secure beneath his’ 
pewer; or ever it may be said, what I know frou my own observation, - 
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that an unusual fairness of aspect is often the sofirce of greatest terror 
to those concerned. To cozen with a form of fair words seems at 
once the habit and delight of the man.” . 

“ The positive cruelty of Ali Pasha’s temper admits of little pallia- 
tion ; connected, as it seems to be, not solely with ambitious views, 
but often with feelings of a more personal kind.” 


We now proceed with Dr. Holland on his Journey. When de~ 
scribing the city of loannina, he enters into the long controverted 

oint of the site of Dodona, which, on very slender foundations, 
fie endeavours to fix between Thesprotia and Molossia. Strabo 
most distinctly says, that it belonged at first to the Thesprotians, 
and afterwards to the Molossians. And we are not aware of its 
having been assigned by any writers of the same era to these two 
different nations at the same time. It is singular, however, that 
Dr. Holland should bave overlooked one proof of the opinion sup- 
ported by him, as it occurs in the very passage of Aischylus, to 
which he refers in the note to p. 143. Atschylus speaks of Io 


ry. 


going to the Molossian plains and the temple of 'Thesprotian Jove. 


Emel pos yameda, 
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Prometheus; lines 854—857. 


Dodona is so intimately associated in ancient writings with the 
tradition of a flood, that the author naturally adverts to that event. 
We are, however, disposed to think, that the author would have 
done much better to have rested satisfied with Herodotus’s simple 
explanation of the fable of the black dove; viz. that she was a 
black Egyptian woman who spoke in an unintelligible dialect, 
than to have resorted to the idle conjecture of Bryant, that any 
allusion is here made to the dove in Noah’s ark. While we are. 
on the subject of Bryant, it may be remarked, that it is by no 
means to be allowed that he has succeeded in rendering it proba- 
ble that any of the ceremonies, which he forces into the most 
unnatural explanations, had in reality any allusion to Noah’s 
flood. The Grecian and Egyptian ceremonies which he thus 
explained, referred in reality to the Metempsychosis. His 
whimsical practice of quibbling upon all the Grecian and Eastern 
names of places and persons, and of dissecting them all into 
Hebrew radicals, has been well exposed by Sir William Jones. 

It would, indeed, be highly desirable to resolve the curious 
fact, that the Greeks ascribed the flood of Deucalion, which cer- 


tainly was the universal flood, to a articular district in Greece; | 


reveries of Bryant. We should recollect that all the persons of 
the Mythology were foreigners to Greece, yet in every part 
M2 


but we must look for aid in this difficulty elsewhere, than in sof 
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that country the scenes of their exploits were exhibited. The 

more ancient traditions of universal history became in like 

manner referred to particular districts, just as in England the 

country people point out in remote corners the scene of many a 

legendary exploit of John the Baptist, or, of Christ and. hi 
tles. 

-however,, as Bryant’s conjectures are, Dr. Holland 
has not fairly stated them ; he affirms, that Bryant supposed the 
Arkite worship to have originated “in the scriptural record 
of the flood.” (P. 143.) This is certainly wrong. Bryant does 
not mean any such.thing. He fancied that the tradition cur- 
rent, founded on actual memory, quickly gave rise to certain 
rites in commemoration of the escape, without any reference to 
scripture, which was long subsequent. He thought the myste- 
ries had no other object than the preservation of this event, and 
that the ceremony gradually degenerated into a worship of the 
Arkites, or the eight persons who came out of the ark. Now we 
apprehend that none but mere visionaries believe that these 
ceremonies had the smallest relation to any thing of the kind. 

- Before we conclude our remarks on this question, we must 
point out a singular error into which Dr. Holland has fallen, in 
attempting to prove, that there should be no remains of the 
temple of Dodona. In a note, page 146, he says that Strabo 
asserts, the Oracle of Dodona has disappeared in like manner 
as other things.” On referring to the passage in question, it will 
be found that Dr. Holland has totally mistaken the meaning. 
which is, the oracle has lost its spirit of prophecy like othér 
oracles. ‘This affords no proof of the destruction of the temple. 
Strabo adds, ears de &c. It is a foundation of the 
Pelasgi, &c. which shows that it was standing in histime. Poly- 
bius, too, in the passage quoted by Dr. Holland says just as 
little to the purpose for which he is cited. — : 
We at first the extreme scantiness of Dr. Holland’s 

oman or modern Greek; but on examining 


selves as well as him, that they are so very few.’ He attempts to 
cdinpare the difference between the ancient and modern Greek 
with that between the Latin and the Italian. This is very erro- 
neous. The Italian has a totally different construction from the 
Latin; it is in fact a distinct language; the Romaic on the other 
hand is not a different language from the ancient Greek, but 
merely a corrupt dialect. When the northern nations settled 
in Italy and began to speak the language of the country, they 


_ never learned the inflexions of words and the rules of syntax, but 


taking mere vocables they used them’ in’ the same way as their 
own northern terms, and in the construction of the German and 
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other northern languages. The Italian then may be compared 
to a new wall built of old Roman bricks. But in the Greek the 
edifice remains the same; the stones are not ny antique, but 
the mortar and style of masonry is the same; only the building 
is in ruins. It would be impossible for a nation remaining so 
unmixed as the Greeks to’ deviate into a new syntax, and a to- 
tally foreign idiom, as the Italians have done. 

. Holland, in a note, p. 172, says, * The interesting topic 
of the progressive substitution of accent for quantity,” &c. show- 
ing that he has adopted the vulgar opinion that the old Greeks 
pronounced, as they say, according to quantity, not according to 
accent. The topic would indeed be interesting if such a mi- 
racle had ever been performed. ‘The Grecks in Cicero’s time 
used the accents very much, as they do now in Greece. For 
what purpose, if not for that of pronunciation? It is clear that 
they always laid the stress on the accented syllable whether long 
or short, and that we now pronounce Greek by rules very foreign 
to the genius of the language. Mitford, in his excellent work 
on the Therntby of language, has shown that our pronunciation 
of Greek is neither according to accent nor quantity; that our 
pronunciation of Latin is correct. according to the true Roman 
accent, not to quantity (this last we neglect, and it is for false ac- 
cent, not for false qopeNys that so many boys are flogged at our 
public schools:) and that we are much more incorrect with res 
to Greek than to Latin; for though it is well known that the 
Greek accent differed widely from the Roman, yet we obstinately 
pronounce Greek according to the Latin accent, and that method 
we absurdly call pronouncing it according to Greek quantity. 

From Toannina the author made an excursion into Thessaly 
over Pindus, the upper ridges of which are composed of a beau- 
tiful serpentine, which he supposes rests in unconformable masses 
on ‘primitive slate. In this journey he visited the remarkable 
monasteries of Meteora, placed on the summits of pepeorrae 
rocks, which can only be attained by means of a basket drawn ~ 
up bya windlass and rope. Formerly there were twenty of these 
remarkable buildings; at present they are reduced to ten. ‘They 
exhibit the worst specimen of monastic seclusion, The rocks of 
Meteora are composed of a beautiful conglomerate, From Me- 
teora to Larissa nothing remarkable is dcacribed : at the latter 


place Dr. Holland had an interview with Veli Pasha, one of 
Ali’s sons, who, like his father, sought and obtained the Doctor’s 
medical advice. This man, unlike the Turks in general, is said 
to value antiquarian researches. 
The two most remarkable personages at Larissa were the Arch- 
bishop Polycarp and the physician Joannes Velara—the latter is 
described as a man of superior attainment and talent 
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From Larissa the journey to Salonica through Amphilochia, 
the vale of ‘Tempe, iascaoana, Mount Olympus, Katrina, Pyd- 
na, Leuterochi, presents nothing worthy of particular remark, 
except Dr. Holland’s ascribing to Quintus Curtius the story of 
Alexander’s passage over the top of Mount Ossa. Curtius says 
nothing about it. The story is given by ['reinshemius, who 
wrote the supplement, and who borrowed it from Polysenus’s 
trifling work on military stratagems, dedicated to Antoninus and 
Verus. The story itself is worthy of no regard. It is not men- 
tioned by the judicious and accurate Appian, and is contradictory 
to the statements of Justin and Diodorus Siculus, who represent 
Alexander as going in a friendly manner to the assembly of the 
chiefs of Thessaly, and as discanting on his consanguinity and 
family friendship with them ; in consequence of which they with- 
out any struggle acceded to his desires. 

At Salonica the church of Santa Sophia, and a stone, from 
which St. Paul is said to have preached to the Thessalonians, 
are the chief objects of curiosity. The former was built by Jus- 
tinian on the model of S. Sophia at Constantinople. ‘The city 
is said to stand on mica-slate. The whole population consists of 
about 70,000, and the Frank society is respectable. . In conse- 
quence of the continental system, Salonice became of consider- 
able consequence as an entrepot for English goods and colonial 
produce, which were transported by land through Turkey to the 
very centre of the continent of Europe. ‘The goods for carriage 
into Germany were made up into packages, each weighing about 
13 cwt. and two of these were carried on a horse. The caval- 
cades consisted from two and three hundred to eleven hundred 
horses. Property to the amount of 30,000/. sterling has been 
sent off at one time in this way. We ourselves know one Ger- 
man merchant who performed this arduous task in person. 
About 35 days were consumed in going from Salonica to 
Vienna, exclusive of a term of quarantine. ‘ The caval- 
cades travel eight hours in the twenty-four. In the evening they 
halt in the neighbourhood of some town or village; the packages 
are taken off the horses and placed in a central spot, with guards 
around them ei the night; the horses pasture in the vicinity, 
and the men attending the cavalcade supply themselves with pro- 
visions from the villages. ‘These men vary in number accordin 
to the size of the caravan, one man being commonly attached to 
every five horses, besides the guards who watch over the security 
of the whole. It is worthy of remark, that as far as the close of 
1812, no predatory attempt had been made upon these caravans, 
nor any material loss sustained by mere petty pillage during this 
jong oyer-land journey.” 


he estimated expense of the transit of colonial produce to Vi- 
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enna was cent. per cent., which was fully paid by the enormous 
rices of these articles in Germany. Coffee was sold at Vienna 
in the autumn of 1812 at 15/. per cwt. | 
The return cargoes from Salonica were chiefly grain and tim- 
ber. The destruction of the continental system has superseded the 
necessity of this very circuitous route. ‘Tobacco, cotton-wool, 
and wool, are the principal objects of trade. 
After a perilous voyage from Salonica to Zeitun in a Greek 
lacca, our traveller returned to Larissa through the pass of 
homoka and the plain of Pharsalia. At Larissa he again met 
Veli Pasha and the archbishop. During his stay, a clerical pa- 
: tient afflicted with sore throat was brought to him for advice. 
On attempting to administer an emetic to him, he was told by 
the bishop, * that the remedy could not now be employed; that 
he (the priest) had officiated at mass in the morning, and that 
the rites of the church rigidly proscribed the act of vomiting so 
soon after this ceremony.” 

From Larissa our traveller passed to Salona, which contains 
about 800 houses, and is a place of small trade: thence he pro- 
ceeded through ancient Phocis, Bocotia, and Attica, to Athens, 
We pass over these details rapidly, as they present nothing re- 
markable, in order that we may dwell on some of those happy 
descriptions in which Dr. Holland so peculiarly excels. : 


‘“‘ Those who expect to see at Athens only the more splendid and ob- 
vious testimonies of its former stgge, will find themselves agreeably 
mistaken in the reality of the scene. It may be acknowledged that 
the Parthenon, the Theseum, the Propyloea, the temple of Minerva 
Polias, &c., are individually the most striking of the objects occurring 
here ; yet it may perhaps be added that they have been less interesting 
singly, than in their combined relation to that wonderful grouping to- 
gether of nature and art, which gives its peculiarity to Athens, and 
renders the scenery of this spot something which is ever unique to the 
eye and recollection. Here, if any where, there is a certain genius 
of the place which unites and gives a character and colouring to the 
whole; and it is further worthy of remark, that this genius loct is one 
which most strikingly connects the modern Athens with the city of 
former days. Every part of the surrounding landscape may be recog- 
nized as harmonious and beautiful in itself; and at the same time as 
furnishing those features which are consecrated by ancient descrip- 
tion, by the history of hervic actions; and still more as the scene of 
those celebrated schools of philosophy, which have transmitted their 
influence to every succeeding age. The stranger, who may be un- 
able to appreciate all the architectural beauties of the temples of 
Athens, yet can admire the splendid assemblage they form in their 
position, outline, and colouring; can trace out the pictures of the 
soe in the vale of Cephissus, the hill of Colonos, and the ridge of 

ymettus; can look on one side upon the sea of Salamis, on the other 
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168 Dr. Holland's Travels. 
‘upon the heights of Phyle ; and can tread upon the spots which have 
acquired sanctity from the genius and philosophy of which they were 
once the seats. The hill of the Areopagus, the Academy, the Ly- 
ceum, the Portico, the Pnyx, if not all equally distinct in their situa- 
tion, yet can admit of little error in this respect; and the traveller 
may safely venture to assert to himself, that he is standing where De- 
mosthenes spoke to the Athenians, and where Plato and Aristotle 
addressed themselves to their scholars. Nowhefe is antiquity so well 
substantiated as at’ Athens, or’its outline more completely filled up 
both to the eye and imagination. 
“ The impressions of this nature, which the traveller obtains, derive 
much vividness from the number of minute vestiges surrounding him; 
and these are often even more striking to the fancy than the greater 
memorials of ancient art. Every point in and around Athens abounds 


with such vestiges;—the fragments of columns, sculptured marbles, and 


Greek inscriptions. Scarcely a single house but affords some of these 


‘remains, more or less mutilated; yet all with some interest annexed to 


them, as the representatives of a past age. This familiarity and fre- 
quency with which classic names and. images are brought before the 


-eye cannot fail of interesting the attention; and it forms one of the 
‘most striking circumstances to the stranger in Athens, 


“‘ The character of the landscape around the city is very peculiar, 


‘even without reference to any of the features that have been described. 


There is a certain simplicity of outline and colouring, combined with 
the magnificence of form and extent, which contributes much to this 
particular effect. It cannot be called a rich scenery, for the dry soil 
of Attica refuses any luxuriance of vegetation; and, excepting the 
gost olive-grove of the plain, little wood enters into the landscape. 

et one of its most striking features is a sort of repose, which may be 
derived from the form of the hills, from their slopes into the plain, 
and from the termination of this plain in the placid surface of the 
gulph of Salamis; above all, perhaps, from the resting point which 
the eye finds in the height of the Acropolis, and in the splendid 
groupe .of ruins covering its summit. In this latter object there is a 
majestic tranquillity, the effect of time and of its present state, which 
may not easily be described, so as to convey an idea of the reality of 
the spot. The stranger will find himself perplexed in fixing on the 
point of view whence the aspect of these ruins is most imposing, or 
their combination most perfect with the other groupes which surround 


them.” (P. 408—410.) 


In a note we are informed that all the ranges of hills which 
traverse Attica, are com of primitive lime-stone, reposing 
on mica slate. The inclination of the mica slate is from 50° to 


60°. Some serpentine also occurs. 


From Athens to Eleusis, M Corinth, Mycene, Argos, 


Tripolitza, little more is recorded than the itinerary. From 


Tripolitza, our traveller passed the site of Mantinea to Patrass, - 


According to a promise made to Ali Pasha, Dr. Holland 
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returned to Prevesa, whence he made a rapid excursion up the 
Gulph of ‘Arta, visited the ruins of Nicopolis, and proceeded to 
the mountains of Suli, inhabited by a race of hardy warriors, 
who during seventeen years resisted the constant attacks of Ali. 
At length they were overcome by the treachery of some of their 
chiefs. Resolved, however, to perish with their independence 
they continued the combat to the last. A. female, ‘nam 
Cheitho, distinguished herself greatly in this extremity, and . 
Samuel, one of the Suliote priests, and leaders, is said to have 
blown up the building he had been defending, when it could no 
longer be saved from the enemy. Finding themselves surrounded, 
and losing at length every hope, they became desperate; a con- 
siderable number cut their way through Ali’s troops-and fled; 
‘some slew themselves, a. greater number were slain.’ It is re- 
‘lated as an authentic story, that a group of Suliote women as- 
‘sembled on: one of the precipices adjoining the modern seraglio, 
and ‘threw their infants into the chasm below, that they mght 
‘not become the slaves of the enemy.” ) | 

After his’ second return to Ioannina, Dr. Holland visited the 
North of Albania, and other remarkable spots, Tepeleni, Ali’s 
birth-place, and Gardiki, the scene of his sanguinary yengeance 
for an insult of forty years standing. | of i. 
_ The narrative concludes with the Author’s return to Ioannina 
and Zante, with an appendix detailing, from a Roman news- 
paper, an account of Major De Bosset’s discoveries ; an account 
of Mr. Sadler’s ascent in a balloon, and catalogues of officinal 
plants growing in Cephalonia and in the environs of Ioannina. 

The work of which we have just given some account, is 
written in an easy to pea style, and is particularly happy 
in some sketches, both of scenery and of character. It is, 
however, occasionally slovenly, and the frequent use of the 
‘expression of “for various reasons not necessary to be here 
given, ” gives the appearance of affected mystery, very, ana- 
ogous to that of a cunning shake of the head. The infor- 
mation which it contains is various, but imperfect; so that 
although we have a little of every thing, we have nothing 
thoroughly examined. The general statistics, the mineralogy, 
and the geographical sketches are particularly lame; we have 
indeed nothing valuable in any one of these branches. We 
think too, that the Doctor has, in his natural and laudable 
zeal to associate the splendid deeds of the “ older time” with 
the scenes over which he travelled, entered too much into de- 
tails with which almost every school-boy is familiar. An allusion to 
a classical mind is abundantly sufficient, and the details can ge- 
nerally be commanded in the originals. On some controverted 
topics we have pointed out a few of the most important errors, 
which may easily be corrected hereafter. Upon the whole we 
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frankly acknowledge, that we have been disappointed in Doctor 
Holland’s travels, and we most earnestly press upon him, 
that if he be desirous of handing down a fair fame to posterity, 
he must deliberate longer on any future work that he may con- 
template, than he has done on this. : 


e may add that the sketches which Dr. Holland has given 
are done prettily, and do credit to his talents as a draughtsman, 


Arr. IX.—Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind. 
By Dugald Stewart, Esq. F. R. S. Edinburgh; Honorary 

; Member of the Imperial Academy of Sciences at St. Peters- 
burgh ; Member of the Royal Academy of Berlin, and of the 
American Philosophical Society, held at Philadelphia; for- 
merly Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
‘Edinburgh. Volume second, 4to. pp. 568. Edinburgh 1814. 
Constable and Co.; Cadell and Davies, London. 


Ix giving an account of this volume, a task is imposed upon the 
critic of no ordinary magnitude, and to which the limits of a 
Review are very imperfectly adapted. It forms the second part 
of a great work, intended to exhibit a complete view of the in- 
tellectual operations of the human mind. Mr. Stewart is well 
known to be a faithful and distinguished disciple of that philo- 
sophy to which in this country, where philosophical pursuits have 
never excited much enthusiasm, the , uh has been almost 
exclusively confined, of rising to the reputation of asystem, and 
being regarded as the foundation of a particular shoal, It is 
not alone to the volume before us that our attention must, there- 
fore, be directed. This volume is but a continuation of the 
speculations commenced in the work which preceded it; and 
both are but emanations of that system of doctrines, and that 
plan of inquiry, which were recommended by Doctor Reid, and 
which have enjoyed a fortune almost new in this island. 

The earliest of the works of Dr. Reid, his ‘ Inquiry into the 
Human Mind, on the Principles of Common Sense,” appeared, 
at rather a remarkable era in the history of British philosophy. 
Two illustrious followers, Bishop Berkeley and Mr. i had 
succeeded Mr. Locke. Reflecting upon the sensations or feel- 
ings, communicated by the organs of sense, Bishop Berkeley 
was led to put to himself the question, What is their cause? The 
usual answer to this question is obvious; that matter and its 


qualities are their cause. Colour is the cause of the feeling in 
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the mind called sight, hardness is the cause of a particular mo- 
dification of the feeling in the mind called touch. ‘To the pe- 
netrating and inquisitive mind of Berkeley, this answer did not 
prove quite satisfactory. The feeling in the mind was totally 
unlike any quality in matter. What reason was there for the 
belief that the one depended upon the other? Upon inquiry, it 
appeared that the only reason was, the existence of the mental 
feelings. The feelings are produced in the mind, therefore they 
are produced by something: they are produced in a certain 
order, therefore they are produced by the qualities of matter. 
Led to penetrate further and further into this mystery, the 
question was at last suggested to the Bishop, what evidence he 
had for the existence of those qualities of matter, to which he 
was taught to look as the cause of his sensations. It immediately 
appeared, that for the existence of the qualities of matter he 
had no evidence whatsoever, but the existence of these sensations 
themselves. With this discovery, and the conclusions which 
flowed from it, he was deeply impressed. With regard to 
these sensations, all that man really knows, is, that they come 
into his mind, according to a certain order, which he learns by 
experience. That order has two forms. The sensations come 
into his mind, either one after another; or several of them come 
into it all at once. ‘Those which come into the mind successively 
have given rise to no particular mystery. The case is different 
with those of which the entrance into the mind is synchronous, 
Suppose that the mind has the feeling, which has the name sight 
of a yellow colour; the colour of a golden ball, for example. 
If a man had no other sense but that of sight, he would have 
no other feeling associated with this sight of yellow. He moves 
and applies his hand in a particular manner; that is to say, 
certain feelings, one after another, take place in his mind, the 
last of which is, that he has the ball in his hand. At the same 
time that the sensation called sight of a yellow colour is in the 
mind, the sensations called a feeling of hardness, of roundhess, 
and of weight, are now in the mind, along with a sensation of 
sameness in place with respect to them all. Now this cluster of 
sensations is all that is in the mind of a man, when he .is said to 
ceive a ball of gold; and the conception of these sensations 
1s a that is in his mind when he is said to think of the ball of 
gold. 
_ But what, then? is nothing ever in the mind but its own feel- 
ings? * No, certainly; nothing whatsoever. But what evidence 
do the feelings of the mind afford of matter or its properties ? 


* Feeling, in this and ether passages, is merely employed as a generic word te 
express the objects of consciousness. 
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Bishop Berkeley answered the question without hesitation. They 
afford no evidence at all. Nothing can be like a feeling in the 
mind, but a correspondent feeling of the same or another mind. 
When we suppose external objects, we do nothing but suppose 
certain unknown causes of our sensations ; of which we can con- 
ceive nothing but that they are an unknown something, to which 
our sensations are owing. ‘This supposition Bishop Berkeley de- 
clared to be an arbitrary hypothesis, unsupported by even the 
shadow of a reason. He also affirmed it to be absolutely insig- 
nificant, answering no one good purpose, either of utility, or of 
canal Nay he proceeded still further, and produced a va- 
riety of curious reasons, to prove that the supposition really in- 
volves absurdity and contradiction, and cannot be held’by any 
man who will obey the dictates of his reason. 

If feelings afford no inference to the existence of any material 
cause of them, another question arises, what inference do they 
afford to that of a mind in which they may inhere? Berkeley 
scruples not to start the difficulty; and appears to allow, that, 
if in this case there was nothing more than in that of the cause 
of our sensations, we should never be entitled to draw a conclu- 
sion from the existence of our feelings to the existence of any 
thing beyond themselves; nor could regard the mind as any thing 
else than a system of floating ideas, connected together in a certain 
order, but without any ascertainable subject in which they in- 
here. He asserted, however, that the existence of the mind was 
proved by a different process; and by a palpable inaccuracy re- 
markable in so acute a metaphysician, declared that he was con- 
scious of his mind, and of its personal identity. Bir “da 

Of this position it was easy for Mr. Hume to show the ab- 
surdity. We are conscious of the feelings of perceiving, of re- 
ae, of willing, of approving and disapproving, loving, 
hating, and such like; but we are not conscious of an thing else ; 
we are not conscious of any substance in which these feelings 
inhere. If not, and if we re no knowledge of mind beyond 
these modifications of consciousness, by what inference do we 
affirm, that mind is any thing beside themselves? As the exter- 
nal world is an arbitrary hypothesis, assumed to aid in account- 
ing for the existence of our sensations, the mind, in the same 
manner, is an arbitrary hypothesis, an unknown something, 
assumed to aid in accounting for all the modifications of ‘con- 
sciousness. But it is an hypothesis which really explains no- 
thing; for we as little understand how feelings should exist in an 
unknown something, as how they should exist by themselves. 

Such was the state of philosophical inquiry in this country, 
when Reid appeared. He declares that he was satisfied at first 
with the reasonings of Berkeley; and might fairly be ranked 
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_ among the believers in the non-existence of matter. But when 
Mr. Hume arrived, and demonstrated to him that upon the. 
same principles mind was not more entitled to belief than matter, 
he confesses that he was startled. It appears, that he was alarmed 
for the evidence of religion, which seemed to him to vanish, if 
these conclusions were just. If no evidence remained for the 
existence either of mind, or of matter, no evidence appeared to 
remain for the existence of a God; and if that article of belief 
was lost, along with it, of course, disappeared all that system of 
anticipations respecting. a future life, which rested upon it as 
their foundation. . With this loss of the prospect of a future life, 
Dr. Reid, who was a pious man, appears to have been much 
more deeply affected, then with any revolution in his ideas re- 
specting the present life, to which the progress of his reasonings 
had conducted him; and he tells us that he immediately began 
to exert himself to discover, if possible, a flaw in the chain of 
reasoning which produced so unhappy a result. ptr: 

He soon convinced himself that he had made the discovery of 
which he was in quest. It was a doctrine of the ancient philo- 
sophers that the mind perceived not external objects immedi- 
ately, but by means of certain representations, or images of them, 
called ideas, which they sent off, and which cinteged the mind by 
the inlets of the senses. The language of this theory had be- 
come the language in which all discourse relating to the mind 
was carried on. . Upon it the language of Mr. Locke’s Essay 
was in a great measure founded: and that of Dr. Berkeley and 
Mr. Hume followed the universal example. 

According to the theory, said Dr. Reid that the mind per- 
ceives the qualities of matter, not immediately, but by means of 
certain floating images, it has no évidence of matter, which it 
never perceives. But what if this theory be without foundation ? 
Then it will follow that the mind perceives matter immediately, 
and the evidence for its existence returns. ‘The theory was so 
perfectly gratuitous, that the moment it occurred to any one to 
inquire for its evidence, it was overthrown. Dr. Reid refuted 
it with scorn; and declared, that as the arguments for the non- 
existence of matter rested upon this foundation, they fell with it, 
of course, to the ground. 

When Dr. Reid, however, made the declaration, that the ar- 
guments for the non-existence of matter were altogether founded 
upon the theory of ideas, he advanced a great deal too far. Of 
this he himself was aware. He perceived that immediately we 
really are acguainted with nothing but our own feelings. It is 
from these feelings that every thing else, both matter and mind, 
is to be inferred.. But from them how is any thing to be in- 
ferred? Not by experience, because we have experience of 
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nothing but the sr themselves ; not by reasoning, becaus¢ 
thete is no medium of proof which unites the premises with the 
conclusion. He says expressly, ‘ our sensations haye no re- 
semblance to external objects, nor can we discover by our reason 
any necessary connexion between the existence of the former, 
and that of the latter.” In another passage he declares, “‘ No 
man can show by any argument, that all our sensations: 
might not have been as they are, though no body, or quality of 
bod » had ever existed.” | 
o lay a foundation then for a belief in the existence of mat-. 
ter and mind, Dr. Reid was under the necessity of looking out 
for another resource. It was the doctrine of all philosophy, 
that some things were not to be proved. In all reasoning we 
at last arrive at first principles, which are assumed. To this 
quarter Dr. Reid betook himself for the means of establishing 
a belief in the existence of mind and matter. These points, he 
said, were not to be proved, they were to be taken for granted. 

_ In the next place, therefore, it was incumbent upon him to, 
show, that such a mode of determining this most important con- 
troversy was by no means unreasonable. He attempted to 
show, that there was a variety of cases in which belief, the most. 
absolute, took’ place in the human mind, without a possibility of 
assigning any reason for such belief; or of giving any other ac- 
count of it, than that such is the constitution of our nature. | 

With respect to the marks by, which a belief of this sort may 
be Known and distinguished, the most remarkable of them is the 
common assent of mankind. A belief which, in this manner, is 
common to mankind, but which can be traced to no acknow- 
ledged principle of thought, he regarded as instinctive; and he 
gave to it the name of common seise. ;. 

The desire to augiment and strengthen his proofs naturally 
drew Dr. Reid into a‘ multiplication of the instances of in- 
stinctive ‘belief; as well as into an exaggeration of the import- 
atice of the mark by which théy were made known and recom- 
mended. He'seémed to be eager to collect as many propositions 
as possible; of which he could at one‘and at the same time affirm, 
both that they were fit to be believed, and that no reason could | 
be given why they should be believed. He lavished also’ his 
praises upon common sense, which he endeavoured to represent 
as a guide far superior to philosophy, and of which the decisions, 
when ‘any diversity occurred, were always to be implicitly fol- 
lowed. He even availed himself of an ambiguity, which he 


. hiniself had created in the meaning of the term, to cast ridicule 
very plentifully upon every man who did not agree with him. 


According’ to the usual meaning of the word common sense, it 
denotes a belief fourided upon some very obvious and incontro- 
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vertible reasons which it requires folly either to overlook, or to- 
ion. Dr. Reid applied it to a new case, which he himself 
was the first to point out, the case of belief not founded upon: 
reasons at all. Did any man call in question any proposition 
which he was pleased to represent as not an object of reasoning, 
but of instinctive belief, Dr. Reid was very apt to laugh at 
him, as ranking with those contemptible men who are not under 
the- guidance of common sense; that is, men whose belief is not 
erned’ by those obvious and incontrovertible reasons, which’ 
it is folly either to overlook or controvert. ‘This, however, was’ 
not the case. The dissent was not from any obser ‘supported’ 
by obvious and incontrovertible reasons, but from a poposition’ 
which according to Dr. Reid ought to be believed without any’ 
reason atall, | | 
''This doctrine had not been long before the world, when it’ 
met with a very unreserved and forward controversialist, in Dr. 
Priestley.: Any blemish which might’ lie upon its surface was. 
not very likely to escape the keen though busy eye of this critic; 
but he was neither sufficiently acquainted with the science, nor 
sufficiently capable of patient, close, and: subtle thinking, to 
to the bottom of the principles which he attacked; nor could Ey 
avoid such displays of ignorance and self-delusion, as afforded a 
colour to Dr. Reid’ his' followers for treating the book with’ 
contempt, and holding: themselves exempt from the obligation of 
answering its objections. 
This was a misfortune to the science. Had the'philosophy of 
Reid been controverted at an early period, with such a degree 
of knowledge and skill as would have commanded the respect | 
and attention of the public, he would have been compelled to - 
reconsider the foundation of: his belief; and, either by obviatin 
ill founded opinions, or by abandoning untenable ground, wo 
have left'the science in a better state, and more likely to invité a 
succession of cultivators. cia 
It is a remarkable proof of the little taste there still is for pro- 
found and accurate thinking in England; in other words, a re 
markable proof of the coarse and vulgar footing on which the’ 
business ‘of education in this’ country remains—that, from the 
date of Dr. Priestley’s volume in 1774, toi the’ present day; not 
a single work, the object of which is to controyert the*phildso~* 
py Reid, has been presented’ to the public. That stich has 
n the case is not owing to the general acceptance with which,” 
in the southern part of the island, his doctrines have been’ 
favoured ; for they are spoken of with disapprobation by all but’ 
afew. Nor yet is it owing to their want of celebrity; for scarcely” 
any doctrines, fabricated in this country, and related to thé’ class‘ 


to' whieh they belong, can equal thent‘in brilliahcy of reputation.’ 
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No |.,the effect. is solely to be ascribed, to’ tlie indifference of the., 


people to what may be either thought or said upon a subject.of,, 


so much importance. yeds luo dniog of tend 
Dr. Reid’s list of what he calls ‘ simple, original, and there-. 
fore inexplicable” cases of belief; in other words, belief alto-. 
gether independent both of reason and of experience, first,en- 
gages the. castigating hand of Dr. Priestley. He exhibits them 
in a table, which certainly swells to a formidable size; but from 


which.a considerable deduction might be made, by throwing out. 
cases which he has inserted as distinct, though included under, 
other titles. Among the things which we believe by an instinctive 


impulse, independently both of reason, and experience, one is, 
that, every sensation of which we are conscious is caused by a 
material object; another is, that every thing of which we are 
conscious, call it feeling, ‘call it act, or callit idea, inheres ina 


mind; another is, that each of us is the same person that he was. 


yesterday, or any other day since his birth; a fourth is, that 

similar effects will always flow from similar causes; a fifth is, that 

every body will speak truth; to which another instinctive pro- 

penalty it added by Dr. Reid, and that is, a propensity to speak 
e truth, . 


mode of philosophising, the following strictures 


were easily made. If, every speculator may lay down proposi-. 


tions at his pleasure, which have no dependence either upon, 
reason or experience, but which he says our nature instinctively , 


compells us to believe, there is an end to all reasoning and of 
all p ilosophy. I lay down, says Dr. Reid, such and such a pro= 


position. 1 ask your reason for it, says Dr. Priestley.’ Reason, , 

says Dr. Reid, is not applicable to this proposition; it is believed , 

by instinct. .Who says so, cries Dr. Priestley ? I say, so, replies,. 
r 


. Reid. This much being said, it is evident the dispute is at 


an end. Dr. Reid assumes that the proposition is to be believed ,, 


merely because he calls it an original principle, that is because 
he says it is to believed. The. tpse dizit of Dr. Reid _ is: the 
standard of reason and. philosophy. He solves thing, 


the infallible method of declaring that it is just as he pleases, . 


and because he so pleases; and in the true stile.of Lord Peter, 


he finishes, by calling every body fool and rogue that dissents , 


from him. 


No, says Dr. Reid, it is not upon the ground of my ipse dixit 
alone that I say you ought to believe; but upon the ground | 


of my ipse dixit, along with the general, opinion of mankind. 
But Dr. Priestly found no, difficulty in replying, that if the ipse 


dixit of Dr, Reid be a very insufficient ground for the establish- . 


ment of any fundamental article of belief, the ordinary opinion 


of mankind is, if possible, still less a criterion of truth. Surely , 
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if we have no reason for believing in the existence either of 
matter or of mind, but the vulgar impression of the mass of man- 
kind, joined to the ipse dixit of Dr. Reid, it is a belief which no 
rational mind will entertain with great confidence. The mass of 
mankind believe with perfect assurance, that what is in the mind 
when they ‘see a ball of gold is a perfect image of the ball itself. 
Dr. Reid will tell them it is only a feeling; which has no more 
resemblance to a ball of gold, than the.pain of the colic to the 
sound of a trumpet. ‘The mass of mankind believe that exten- 
sion is essentially coloured ; and no man will pretend that he can 
think of extension without colour, yet Dr. Reid will allow that 
no necessary connexion exists between them. | Of such illusions, 
to which ‘mankind are stibject, and which universally prevail till 
philosophy slowly disentangles one groundless association after 
another, it were superfluous to multiply instances. In the same 
manner the ‘supposition of some external cause resembling the 
feelings communicated by our senses, and. the supposition ‘of 
some feeling substance to which all our feelings belong, is so na- 
turally suggested by those feelings, that if.we could be ever'so 
completely: assured that those feelings offered no ground of in- 
ference either to matter as a cause, or to mind as a subject, we 
can conceive how it might have been’even traced a priori that 
man would form the very conclusions respecting those points 
which hitherto have exhibited a prevalence so nearly universal. 
Had Dr. Priestley confined himself to the task of enforcing 
these strictures, and ‘of fixing the attention of mankind upon 
the conclusion to which they lead ; that the omens = of Dr. 
Reid completely fails in providing that antidote w ich it pre- 
tends to’ provide, tothe scepticism of Bishop Berkeley and Mr. 
Hume; he would have performed an senvathal service to the pro- 
gress of this species ob iphilondpliy, because he would have sti- 
mulated Dr. Reid himself, as well as others, to a more vigorous 
prosecution of the inquiry; and so important a branch of science 
would not have been left in the disgraceful condition in which it 
has so long been treated, presenting conclusions of the utmost 


moment which nobody is willing to believe, supported by a chain . 


of reasoning which we feel to be wrong, but which nobody has 
answered. | | 
But Dr. Priestley was ambitious of providing the antidote 
himself, and by the impotence of his attempt discredited the cri- 
ticism by which he had disclosed the failure of his predecessor. 


As, for instance, so ignorant was he of the reasonings. of - 
Berkeley and Hume; reasonings which Dr. Reid declares to be 

demonstrative, and in which, after repeated examinations he had - 
not discovered a flaw, as to.give it as his opinion, that even ac- 
cording to the theory of ideas, the existence of matter may be 
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inferred. ““ Mr. Locke, and other advocates for ideas, sup 

that they were the 7mmediate objects of our thoughts, the thitt 
of which we are properly speaking conscious, or that we know: 
the first instance. From them, however, we think we can infer the 
real existence of other things, from which those ideas are derived.” * 

If the soul be immaterial, Dr. Priestley affirms, we have in 
that case the strongest reason to conclude that a material world 
has no existence. . Reid had said, “I take it for granted 
upon the testimony of common sense, that my mind is a sub- 
stance, that is, a permanent subject of thought, and my reason 
convinces me, that it is an unextended and invisible substance : 
and hence I infer that there cannot be in it any thing that re- 
sembles extension.” Upon this Dr. Priestley affirms, * he might 
with equal appearance of truth infer, that the mind cannot be 
affected by any thing that has extension; for how can any thing 
act upon another but by means of some common property ¢ 
Though, therefore, the Divine Being has thought proper to 
ereate an external world, it can be of no proper use to give us 
sensations or ideas. It must be he himself that impresses our 
minds with the notices of external things, without any read 2n- 
strumentality of their own ; so that the external world 1s quite a 
superfluity in the creation. df, ‘therefore, the author of all 
things be a wise being, and have made nothing m vain, we may 
conclude that this external world, which has been the subject ot 
so much controversy, can have no existence.” +. 

The following is as remarkable an instanee of the zgnoratio 
elenchi, as the history of weak reasoning probably affords. Dr. 
Reid had said, that when we have a certain ‘sensation, .as for ex- 
ample, when we hear a certain sound, we conclude immediatel 
without reasoning, that there is some particular object by whic 
it is produced, as for example, that a coach passes by. ‘ ‘There 
are no premises,” he adds, “ by which this conclusion is inferred 
by any vules of logic. It is the effect of a principle of our 
nature common to us with the brutes.” Dr. Priestley says, 
** In this very mental operation or process, I think I see every 
part of a complete argument; and even that facility and readi- 
mess in passing from the premises to the conclusion, which argues 
the very perfection of intellect in the case. ‘The process when 
properly unfolded, is as follows. ‘The sound I now hear is, in 
all respects, such as I have formerly heard, which appeared to 
be occasioned by a coach passing by ; ergo, this is also occasioned 
by acoach. Into this syllogism it appears to me that the mental 
process that Dr. Reid mentions may fairly be resolved.” { Dr. 


* Priestley’s examination of Reid, &c. p, 57, Ed, 2, 
+ Ibid, 69. } Ibid. pe 80, 
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Priestley is inadvertent enough to forget that the question is not 
whether a man can know the second time, after he has known 
the first, that it is an outward object which produces the sensa- 
tion within him: but how he can knew this from the beginning ? 
Dr. Priestley’s syllogism resolves itself mto an argument from the. 
past to the present, which in no respeet whatever touches the 
' But though Dr. Priestley is thus unsuccessful in his attempt-to 
erect a barrier to the scepticism of Berkeley and Hume, his: 
attacks beat‘ dangerously upon that which was provided for us by: 
the zeal and ingenuity of Dr. Reid. We have alrcady con- 
templated the reasoning by which he shews, that the first ogee 
ment of that philosopher, against Bishop Berkeley, namely, 
that we believe im the existence of matter, by “a principle of our 
nature common to us with the brutes,” resolves itself into the 
ipse digit of its author: He also shows, that all his other ar- 
guments resolve themselves into misrepresentation. ‘Fhey all re- 
solve themselves into’ attempts to turn the doctrine of Berkeley 
into ridicule, by ascribing to it the absurdities which would flow 
from a resolution not to’ believe in the testimony of our senses, 
That these‘ absurdities do not, in the least degree result from the 
doctrine of Berkeley, is most certain. ‘lhat they are ostentatiously 
ascribed to it by Dr. Reid is no less certain. And we are sorry’ 
to add, that-after what he admits in a variety of places, it is im- 
lemony ‘ot to conclude, that he ascribed them, under a perfect 
nowledge that the imputation was undeserved ‘This is one of 
those disingenuous: artifices in which zeal will sometimes not 
scruple to indulge itself; but from which it is painful to find 
that a man of the intellectual and moral eminence of Dr. Reid 
was not entirely exempt. “I resolve,” says he, in a strain of 
mockery very usual with him, ‘ not to believe in my senses. I 
break my nose against a post that comes in my way; I step into 
a dirty kennel; and after twenty such wise and rational actions, 
I am taken up: and clapt into a mad-house.” No misrepresen- 
tation, it is very certam, can be more gross than language of 
this description applied to the conelusions of Berkeley. .The 
order in which the feelings or ideas of the mind, some agreeable, 
some disagreeable, sueceed one another, said Berkeley, is known 
to us. It is in our power to a certaim degree, to pursue the one, 
and avoid the other. If the feeling or idea of putting my finger 
to the flame of the candle takes place, I know that the painful 
feeling of burning will follow. f therefore avoid whatever may’ 
produce the feeling of putting my finger in the flame of the can~ 
die, knowing that it will be followed: by a feeling acutely painful. 
In like manner, the trai OF jdeas ludicrously expressed by the 
terms running my nose agaifst a post, I know will be followed’ 
N2 
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by a feeling of pain. I therefore do what I can to avoid that 
train of ideas, Upon the supposition that matter, that is, an. 
unknown cause of our sensations, exists; it is still clear, that it. 
is only the knowledge which an individual possesses of the order 
among his feelings, a knowledge that such of them are followed by 
such, that guides him in all his actions. When.a man is said. 
to do something, call it running his nose against a post, or any 
thing else, what is the real state of the facts with regard to his 
mind? Is it any thing else than that there passes in it a certain. 
train of feelings? With regard to the mind, is it not this train 
of feelings which really constitutes the act? But if this train of 
feelings, which you may call an act, if you please, is followed by 
pain, the man will endeavour to avoid this act, or this train of 
feelings. ‘The state of the mind, therefore, and its determina- 
tions, will be exactly the same, and for exactly the same reasons, 
whether the material world be, or be not, supposed to exist. 

We have now accomplished an object of no. inconsiderable 
importance to the end which we have in view, a clear and suc- 
cinct account of the speculations of Mr. Stewart; for we have 
exhibited, we trust, a pretty complete view of the state of the 
science, at the moment when he | an to exert himself for its: 
cultivation, As a pupil of Dr. Reid, _- appears to have imbibed, 
with fondness the ee lig his illustrious teacher; and in his 
different capacities of professor and author, has employed uncom-, 
mon talents of persuasion, both asa speaker and as a writer, to 
clothe the ideas of his master in a seducing garb; to obviate ob- 
jections ; to clear away imperfections; and to add to the weight of 
evidence by new proofs and discoveries. 

The first volume of the work, to which our attention has now, 
been called by the appearance of the second, was published so 
long ago as the year 1792, and has passed through several edi- 
tions. In that publication, after a long introductory discourse 
on the nature, object, and utility of the philosophy of the human 
mind, the author treats of his subject under the following heads: 
—the powers of external perception, or the operations of sense ;, 
attention; conception, which is only distinguished from memory 
by not having a reference to anterior time; abstraction ; the asso-, 
ciation of ideas; memory; and imagination. . mien 

On the greater part of this elegant volume, we shall have no 
occasion to offer any remarks; because the greater part of it is 
employed not in the disclosure of new ideas, nor in elucidating 
a enforcing the peculiar principies of the philosophy of Reid ; 
but in training the youthful mind to reflect upon the different 


classes of mental phenomena, by exhibiting to view the principal 
facts, by warning his pupil of the more seducing errors, and put- 
ting him in possession of the most useful practical rules. . On the 
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subject of the memory and the imagination, this is in a peculiar 
manner the case. On the subject of abstraction, the author de- 
parts from the track of his master, Dr. Reid; and illustrates in 
a very happy and most instructive manner in the first place, the 
doctrine that abstraction consists in nothing but the assignment 
of general names,—that nothing in reality is abstract or general 
but the term, conceptions as well as objects being all particular ; 
and in the next place, the purposes to which the powers of ab- 
straction and gencralization are subservient, the difference in the 
intellectual character of individuals arising from their different 
habits of abstraction and generalization, and the crrors to which 
we are liable in speculation and the conduct of affairs, in conse- 
quence of a rash application of general principles. In the chap- 
ters on conception and attention, some curious mental phenomena 
are more accurately described than by any preceding author; and 
in speaking of those phenomena, amore accurate use of language 
is at once recommended and illustrated. Nothing, however, 
under these heads, is so connected with any of the Teniling doc- 
trines of the system which he espouses, as in this place to require 
any particular remark. It is when he examines what he calls the 
ee of external perception, or the phenomena of sense, that 
e comes, in a more especial manner, upon the ground occupied 
by the characteristic principles of Reid. Even on this topic, 
however, though he adopts the principles, he waves all contro- 
versy in their Slenice and declares that his only purpose is “ to 
offer a few general remarks on such of the common mistakes 
concerning this part of our constitution, as may be most likely to 
mislead him and his readers in their inquiries.” For more ample 
satisfaction, he refers to the writings of Dr. Reid. It is nota 
little remarkable to find him ever declaring, ‘ I have studiousl 
avoided the consideration of those questions which have been agi- 
tated in the present age, between the patrons of the sceptical 
philosophy, and their opponents. These controversies have, in 
truth, no peculiar connexion with the inquiries on which I am to 
enter. It is indeed only by an examination of the principles of 
our nature, that they can be brought to a satisfactory conclusion; 
but supposing them to remain undecided, our sceptical doubts 
concerning the certainty of human knowledge would no more 
affect the philosophy of the mind, than they would affect any of 
the branches of physics; nor would our doubts concerning even 
the existence of mind affect this branch of science, any more than 
the doubts of the Berkeleian, concerning the existence of matter, 
affect his opinions in natural philosophy.” 
Two things here are worthy of attention. The last is, that all 
our speculations relating to the phenomena both of sense and of 
consciousness, are precisely the same, whether we believe in the 
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existence or non-existence both of matter and of mind; and if 
our speculations, so also our actions, which have all a reference 
to one and the same end. ‘The next thing in this passage worthy 
of observation is, that he professes to abstain from the discussion 
of the questions, whether we have, or have not, evidence that 
matter or mind exists. In this declaration seems to be implied 
an admission, that the questions are by no means determined; 


because, if determined, it belonged to him to declare, and to 


make it appear that they were so. But if they are not determined, 


the principles of Reid are unfit to bedepended upon; for, surely. 


if the principles of Reid are worthy of our confidence, a dou 
cannot be entertained about the answer which these questions 


ought to receive. If we really have an instinctive propensity to 


believe in the existence of matter and mind; and if such an 


instinctive propensity is a prs er ground of belief, which two 
propositions constitute the fundamental principles of his system 
of philosophy, the question as to the existence of body and mind 
is for ever closed. If, however, an author who says he will ab- 
stain from a controversy, proceeds to take for granted all the 

? which, if true, the controvery is deter- 
mined on a particular side, he does by no means abstain from the 
controversy, he only abstains from all the difficulties of it. Now, 
this error is very observable in the conduct of Mr. Stewart, b 
whom the truth of the above-mentioned principles of Dr. Reid is 
uniformly assumed. Indeed, it is an art of Mr. Stewart, not 
rarely exemplified, to get rid of difficulties by slipping away 
from them. 

It is, however, to the volume which has but recently appeared, 
and to which our attention is more particularly summoned, that 
he appears to have reserved the greater part of the observations 
which he had to make, upon the fundamental principles of that 
system of aptigeised which he has espoused. 

The subject of this volume is, ** Reason, or the Understand- 
ing, properly so called; and the various faculties and operations 
more immediately connected with it.” 

In a preliminary dissertation, he explains the meaning to 
which, in the course of his speculations, he pavponts to restrict 


‘the term, reason. On some occasions, he remarks, it is used in 


a very extensive signification, to denote the exercise of all those 
faculties, intellectual and moral, which distinguish us from. the 


brutes. At other times, it is confined to a very limited accepta- 


tion, to &tpress no more than the power of ratiocination, or 


‘reasoning. Mr. Stewart proposes to use it in a sense less exten- 


sive than the former, and less restricted than the latter; to denote 


~* the power by which we distinguish truth from falsehood, and 


combine means for the attainment of our ends.” Under thie 
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same title of Reason, he informs us, it is also his intention to 
consider ‘* whatever faculties and operations appear to be more 
immediately and essentially connected with the discovery of truth, 
or, the attainment of the objects of our pursuit.” All the powers, 
then, by which we recognize and discover truth, and by which 
we combine means for the attainment of our ends, are the appro- 
priated subject of the present volume. 

For a man who on many occasions displays no ordinary proofs 
of metaphysical acumen, there is here a wonderful defect of logi- 
cal distinctness. When Mr. Stewart speaks of the power of 
distinguishing truth from falsehood, does he mean the power of 
distinguishing it immediately, or the power of distinguishing 
it by the invention and application of media of srdel? We 
may conjecture that he means the former, by his stating im- 
mediately afterwards, that in addition to the power of distin- 
guishing truth from falsehood, he means to consider the faculties 
and operations which are connected with the discovery of truth, 
“more particularly the power of reasoning or deduction.” 
But if this really be his meaning, which may well be doubted, 
why did he not speak the common intelligible language, by sayi 
that he would illustrate first, the power of distinguishing truth 
intuitively, next the power of discovering it by the intervention 
of proof. Again, when he tells us, that he is to consider the 

wer by which we distinguish truth from falsehood, and com- 

ine means for the attainment of our ends; are we to understand 
that the power by which we distinguish truth from falsehood, and 
the power by which we combine means for the attainment of our 
ends, is one and the same power; or, in other words, that these 
are operations perfectly homogeneous? It is hardly possible to 
conceive that this should be his meaning: yet if it be not, how 
gross is the impropriety of uniting them under one title, and 
giving no where any indication of the diversities by which they 
are to be distinguished? ‘The power of combining means for our 
ends, is, we must say, after so formal an introduction, very dis- 
respectfully treated ; for not another word is said to her while 
she remains in company:—in plainer language, till the volume is 
closed. In point, then, of real fact, two particulars exhaust the 
subject of the book; and the author, if he had spoken the best 
and simplest language, would have said, that his object was ta 
consider, what happens in the mind when it distinguishes truth 
from falsehood without any medium; and what happens in the 
mind when it discovers truth by means of a medium. 

There is another remark, however, which we deem it of great 
importance to make. It might have been expected, after what 
Mr. Stewart has so instructively written about the nature of 
abstract, general terms, in the chapter on abstraction in his 
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former volume, that he should have understood something more 
t about the nature of the wate term truth, than to imagine that. 
‘ there could be any useful meaning in a proposition, indicative of 
an intention to inquire into the nature of the faculty which dis- 
b tinguishes truth. We ask him what sorts of truth? Truths of 
smell? The faculty by which they are distinguished is the sense 
of smelling. ‘Truths of light or colour? They are distinguished. 
: by the faculty of sight. “Truth of what happened yesterday ? 

: That is distinguished by memory: and so we might proceed. 
; In thus ‘plainly expressing our criticisms on the work of an 
author, of whom the reputation is deservedly so high as that of Mr. 
; Stewart, and toward whom we are conscious of unfeigned respect, it 
i might perhaps, be a sufficient apology to state, that ina work ope 
a duced under the spur of the occasion, it would be unreasonable to 
E expect that guarded phraseology which time and frequent revisal 
4 alone can ensure. It may, however, be proper still farther to 
4 declare, that, in our opinion, it is calculated to be of great benefit 
: to the science, to which we are well assured that Mr. Stewart. 
would gladly sacrifice any personal a of his own, and of 
J great benefit even to Mr. Stewart himself, that unfavourable 
criticisms, if just, should be unsparingly expressed; because the 
raises which Mr. Stewart has so much been accustomed to hear 
have led him ‘to employ ae talents rather in adorning the 
conclusions to which he had already conducted himself, than 
examining them with that jealous and persevering severity, which 
alone, in such difficult inquiries, can ensure the detection of 
mistakes. 
On the subject of truths, if we must speak of them in the mass, 
it is surely ~ eit to remark, that they may be distinguished 
WY into two great classes. Of these, the one is the class of particular 
ak truths; truths relating to all the individual existences, corporeal. 
or mental, in the universe. The second is the class of general 
truths. Now all truths relating to particular corporeal existences, 
are made known to us by the senses. All truths relating to par- 
ticular mental existences, are made known to us by consciousness, 
or the interpretation of sensible signs. But particular existences 
are the only real existences in the universe. General existences 
there are none. Generalities are nothing but fictions, arbitrarily 
created by the human mind. Particular truths, then, are the 
only real truths. All general truths are merely fictions, of no 
use whatever, but to enable us to classify particular truths, to 
remember them, and to speak about them. | 
To recognize general truths is neither more nor less, if the 
doctrine of Mr. Stewart himself, concerning abstraction, be true, 
than to recognize the coincidence between one fiction of ‘the 
human -mind and another; or in other: words, to recognize an 
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reement in meaning between one form of expression and ano- 
ther. Into the illustration of this most important proposition, it 
must be seen to be impossible for us here to proceed. We can- 
not direct our readers to a better source of instruction than Mr. 
Stewart himself, in the chapter on abstraction, to which we have 
so repeatedly referred. “ If the subjects of our reasoning,” says 
Mr. Stewart, “ be general (under which description I include 
all our reasonings, whether more or less comprehensive, which 
do not relate merely to individuals,) words are the sole objects 
about which our thoughts are employed.” It is impossible more 
explicitly to admit, that all A ar cw ropositions, and all general 
reasonings are merely verbal; in other words, assert or deduce 
the sameness in point of meaning, in some one or more respects, 
between two general expressions. Even in the volume more im- 
mediately before us, he expressly says, ** In the sciences of arith- 
metic and algebra, all our investigations amount to nothing more 
than to a comparison of different expressions of the same thing. 
Our common language, indeed, frequently supposes the case to be 
otherwise; as when an equation is defin to be, * A proposition 
asserting the equality of two quantities.’ It would, however, be 
much more correct to define it, ‘ A proposition asserting the 
equivalence of two expressions of the same quantity.” It would 
imply an incapacity for consistent reasoning, of which we are far 
from suspecting Mr. Stewart, to suppose that he places any essen- 
tial distinction between arithmetical or algebraical deductions, 
and other species of general reasoning at large; only because 
these sciences are possessed of more commodious signs than ordi- 
nary language affords.. Indeed, upon turning to the chapter on 
abstraction, we find that Mr. Stewart himself expressly says; 
“ ‘The analogy of the algebraical act may be of use in illustrating 
these observations. The difference, in fact, between the investi- 
gations we carry on by its assistance, and other processes of 
reasoning, is more inconsiderable than is commonly imagined ; 
and, if I am not mistaken, amounts only to this, that the former 
are expressed in an appropriate language, with which we are not 
accustomed to associate particular notions. Hence they exhibit 
the efficacy of signs as an instrument of thought, in a more distinct 
and palpable manner, than the speculations we carry on by 
words, which are continually awakening the er of con 
tion.” It is, indeed, nota little remarkable, that an author w 
denies the existence of abstract ideas, and so completely | 
nizes the nature of general terms, should lose sight of this doc- 
trine so frequently as Mr. Stewart, in all his remaining inquirtes. 
In truth we are led to suspect, that Mr. Stewart arrived at his 
present opinions concerning abstraction, at a period pretty late 
in life, when his conclusions on the other parts of his subject 
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were already formed, and were committed to writing; and that 
the strength of his original associations permitted him not to 
discover the changes which an alteration in so fundamental a 
point required in thie rest of his speculations. 

We may now, then, draw together the conclusions at which 
which we seem to have arrived. it all truths are either particular 
or general, the powers by which we recognize and discover truth 
—about which Mr. Stewart writes with such an air of mystery, 
and which, after many pages of high sounding disquisition, he 
leaves unexplained—are tolerably obvious and familiar. With 
regard to all individual, that is, all real existences, the faculties 
by which we discover what in this case we mean by truth, are 
the senses and consciousness. With regard to all general pro- 

sitions, the faculty of discovering what in this case is meant 

y ee is merely the faculty by Hd we trace the meaning of 
words. 

Having thus seen by what course Mr. Stewart might very 
easily have arrived at the goal at which he professedly aimed, let 
us next contemplate as briefly as our limits constrain us, the 
course which he has actually pursued. 

In this first chapter, he treats of what he calls, “* The funda- 
mental laws of human belief; or the primary elements of human 
reason.” ‘This seems to be intended for the account of what he 
also calls, ‘¢ The power by which we distinguish truth from false- 
hood,” adding, ‘*‘ and combine means for the attainment of our 
ends.” In the second chapter, he treats of “ Reasoning and 
Deductive evidence,” that is, ratiocination, in the common 
acceptation of the term. ‘The third chapter treats of the Aristo- 
telian logic, that is, a mere instrument of ratiocination ; in pro- 

riety of arrangement, therefore, this chapter ought to have 
ormed only a section of the former. The fourth and last chapter 
treats of the inductive logic, or the method of inquiry, pursued 
in the experimental philosophy. Attending to the nature of the 
subject, we shall perceive, that he thus treats in the first chapter, 
of what has been called the intuitive, or immediate recognition 
of truth; and in the three last, of its discovery by the interven- 
tion of prool, in which there are distinguishable two modes, the 
ratiocinative and inductive. It is to be tae that it is general, 
in other words, verbal propositions and reasonings, what the 
author has in view thoughout almost the whole of this voluminous 
inquiry; and that he endeavours to explain what takes place in 
the mind, without adverting (except casually, and in such a 
manner as by no means to give a turn to the current of his 
thoughts) to his own doctrine, that all affirmation and all reason- 
ing, m general terms, are only recognizing, or tracing the con- 
nection between, different expressions of the same thing. _ 
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In the first chapter, he treats of two things; first, of mathema- 
tical axioms; secondly, of what he calls, «Certain laws of belief, 
inseparably connected with the exercise of consciousness, me- 
mory, perception, and reasoning.” Mathematical axioms are 
here introduced, only for the purpose of stating certain opinions 
which help to lay the foundation of that account of the nature of 
mathematical evidence, which Mr. Stewart endeavours to esta- 
blish in the second chapter. To this account, we fear, it will net 
be in our power to advert, however desirous we may be to dee 
velope some fundamental error which it appears to us to involve, 
We shall therefore postpone any remarks which we may have to 
offer on what Mr. Stewart advances on the subject of axioms, till 
we see whether we can find room for any of our criticisms on 
the subsequent disquisition, to which his observations on axioms 
more immediately refer. 

In the two sections in which he treats of “ certain laws of 
belief,” &c. we are peculiarly interested; because, by these 
laws of belief, he means the instinctive principles of Dr. Reid. 
We are anxious, therefore, to discover, whether he has brought 
any new lights to aid in showing that they are entitled to govern 
our belief; or whether he has left that important point as desti- 
tute of proof as he received it from Reid; and hence the scepti- 
cism of Berkeley and Hume as little provided, even at this day, 
with an antidote, as it was at the time of its first publication. 

He begins with mind—belief in the existence of mind. He 
allows that mind is not an object of consciousness. ‘* We are 
conscious,” he says, ‘of sensation, thought, desire, volition ; 
but we are not conscious of the existence of mind itself.” He 
proceeds next, to the belief of personal ideality. ‘That we 
cannot, without a very blameable fntitude in the use of words, be 
said to be conscious of our personal identity, is a proposition,” he 
affirms, still more indisputable.” 

Whence then is this belief—belief in the existence of mind, 
and belief in our personal identity, derived? ‘ This belief,” says 
Mr. Stewart, “ is involved in every thought and every action of 
the mind, and may be justly reaariled as one of the simplest and 
most essential elements of the understanding. Indeed it is impos- 
sible to conceive either an intellectual or active being to exist 
without it.” 

From belief in the existence of mind, and belief of personal 
identity, where Mr. Stewart passes to the material world, he 
only says, ‘* The belief which all men entertain of the existence 
of the material world, and their expectation of the continued 
uniformity of the laws of nature, belong to the same class of ulti- 
mate or elemental laws of thought, with those which have just 
been mentioned.” * These different truths,” he says, “ all agree 
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in this, that they are essentially involved in the exercise of our 
rational powers.’ 

If Mr. Stewart has adduced any evidence to establish the belief 
of these truths, we may venture to affirm without dreading con- 
tradiction, that it is all included, to the last item, in the quota- 
tions which the last two paragraphs present. ‘ This belief,” says 
he, “ is involved in every thought and every action of the mind.” 
But what does he mean by this metaphorical, mysterious, and 
hence, we venture to add, unphilosophical use of the word * in- 
volved ?” Every act of consciousness appears to us to be simple, 
one, and individual. To talk of one act of consciousness as 
involved, that is, wrapt up in another, having another rolled 
round it, we cannot help regarding as that sort of jargon which 
an ingenious man uses only when ‘he is placed in that unhappy 
situation in which he still clings to a favourite notion, without 
having any thing plausible to adduce in its defence. If he had 
affirmed that the belief of the existence of mind and of personal 
identity is conjoined with every act of consciousness, that is, im- 
mediately precedes, or immediately follows it, we should at least 
have conceived what he meant. And all which then would have 
remained for us to do, would have been to ask him for the proof 
of his assertion. 

- We may suppose that this is the meaning of the ill-timed 
metaphor ; because, as far as we are able to discover, it is the 
only intelligible meaning which can be assigned to it, and we do 
ask, what evidence of the assertion Mr. Stewart has adduced ? 
The answer is, that he has adduced none whatsoever. He has 
added his ipse dixit to that of Dr. Reid; and upon that founda- 
tion, as far as they are concerned, the matter rests. In truth, 
the language of Mr. Stewart is far more unguarded and excep- 
tionable, than that of Dr. Reid. That philosopher only affirmed 
that we had the belief, without affirming that it accompanied 
every mental operation, which we apprehend is by no means the 
fact. If we interpret justly what we are conscious of in ourselves, 
the operations of the at | in their ordinary and habitual train, 
have no such accompaniment; and we never think of the exis- 
tence of our mind and our personal identity, but when some 
particular occasion suggests it as an object of reflection. 

He calls it ‘ an essential element of the understanding ;” ‘in 
another place, he gives what he calls “ this class of truths,” the 
distinctive name of primary elements of human reason ;” in a 
succeeding passage he says, “ they enter as essential elements 
into the composition of reason itself.” | 

Mr. Stewart defines reason, in the sense in which he professes 
exclusively to use it, to be ® the power by which we distinguish 
truth from ‘falsehood.” Now, not to speak of the difficulty we 
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find in conceiving a compound power of the mind, a power made 
up of parts or ingredients, we may venture to assert, that if there 
be such a thing as a compound power of the mind, it must be a 
power made up of a union of several simple powers: into the 
composition of a power, nothing can enter that is essentially not 
a power. What then shall we say of the belief in the existence 
of body and mind? Is that a power? Or is it any thing more 
than one particular act of power, the power of believing? But 
what kind of a proposition is that which affirms, that a particular 
act of one power enters into the composition of another power ? 
Mr. Stewart says, ‘ It is impossible to conceive either an 
intellectual or an active being to exist without the belief of the 
existence of its own mind, and the belief of its personal identity.” 
When a man uses the expression, “ it is impossible to conceive,” 
it never means, and never can mean, any thing else than that he 
disbelieves strongly that which is the object of the affirmation. It 
is, therefore, a one of the garbs in which ipse dixit enrobes 
itself. But when we are in the search of reasons, ipse dixit is far 
from an advantage; and the more ingenious the colours in which 
it clothes itself, the evil is still the greater. Mr. Stewart seems, 
also, not to be aware, that in the very terms, ‘an intellectual or 
active being,” there is an implied petztio principiu. According to 
the terms of the question, the existence of such a being is the 
very point to be proved. Whether a being, the subject of sensa- 
tion and consciousness, can be, or cannot be, without a belief of 
its own existence, is more than we can venture to affirm; but 
surely a train of sensations and reflections, which is Hume’s 
hypothesis, may be conceived to exist, into which train the belief 
of matter and of mind does not enter as a part. ‘The curious cir- 
cuinstance is, that on the preceding page, Mr. Stewart himself 
says, “* We are conscious of sensation, thought, desire, volition; 
but we are not conscious of the existence of mind itself; nor 
would it be possible for us to arrive at the knowledge of it, (sup- 
posing us to be created in the full possession of all the intellectual 
capacities which belong to human nature,) if no impression were 
ever to be made on our external senses.”’ | 
_ Another of his favourite phrases is, that, the truths” in 
question “are fundamental laws of human belief.” We need 
hardly renew the remark, that this is only another bold assertion, 
in which that is assumed which ought to be proved; a species of 
conduct in which a man exerts an act, not of reason, but of 
despotism, commanding all men, on pain of his condemnation, 
to. believe as he does. The phrase however is, on other 
grounds, highly.objectionable. ‘There is even a species of absur- 
dity in calling a truth a law of belief. A truth is,an object of 
belief... An eheret of belief cannot bea law. It may be agreeable 
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to a law of the human mind that such or such a truth should be 
an object of belief. If Mr. Stewart means that it is agreeable to 
any law of the human mind that the sapposed truths in question 
should be objects of belief, let him poimt it out; and then he 
will have accomplished what we earnestly call upon him to accom- 
plish ; for what Mr. Hume pretends to have demonstrated is, 
that the belief of these truths can be referred to none of the ac- 
knowledged laws of the human. mind; and Mr. Stewart and Dr. 
Reid by evading his challenge so palpably, while they have so 
ostentatiously pretended to a victory, instead of weakening, have 
rather contributed to strengthen the foundations of his scepti- 
cism. It does not follow that, because men have very generally, 
or even universally, believed any particular proposition, that 
therefore it is agreeable to any law of the human mind to believe 
it; for it is surely very incident to men to agree in believmg 
errors. Yet this is the only medium of proof, to which these 
ee have so much as pretended to appeal. Because men 
ave always believed in these propositions, it is agreeable, they 
affirm, to a law of the human’ mind to believe them; though 
all the acknowledged laws of the human mind relating to belief, 
have, one or the other, been examined before them; and though 
it has been proved to their avowed satisfaction, that the belief in 
question can be referred to none of them. 

For one thing we may justly blame Mr. Stewart. Why has 
he not given us a list of the laws of the human mind? ‘This, as 
the author of a work on the philosophy of the human mind, was 
his We ee duty; the proper scope and aim of his under- 
taking. If the science be not yet fav enough advanced to enable 
the speculator to produce a list which he can present as complete, 
it would still be of great importance to exhibit all those which 
may be regarded as ascertained ; with respect to the rest leavi 
the field open for future inquiry. Had this been done, and h 
the belief of the propositions to which we allude, been referred to 
any particular item, in the list, the question would at any rate 
have been put in a clear and tangible shape; and there would 
have been no delusion practised in the case, _ 

Upen the principles of Mr. Stewart, if he would only reason 
from them correctly, we think it would not be a very tedious or 
difficult process to arrive at a decision. ‘There are only two 
classes of truths; one of particular truths; the other of general 
truths. With regard to particular truths, there is no dispute 
whatsoever, ‘lhey are all referable to the senses and consciousness. 
But matter, as both Dr. Reid and Mr. Stewart allow, is not an 
object of sense, nor is mind an object of consciousness. Except- 
ing sense and consciousness, however, which are occupied about 
particular truths, we have no intellectual faculties hut those which 
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are occupied about general truths, But we have already seen; 
that the only rea/ truths with which we are acquainted are parti- 
cular truths. General truths are merely fictions of the human 
mind, contrived to assist us in remembering and speaking about 
particular truths. According to Mr. Stewart's chapter on abstrac- 
tion, it therefore appears, that matter and mind belong to the 
class of fictions. 

It shows how little Mr. Stewart is in the habit of examinin 
the foundations of any of his pre-conceived opinions, to find him 
still repeating the assertion of Dr. Reid, that the conclusions of 
Berkeley with regard to the evidence of the existence of matter 
rest entirely upon the ideal theory, and fall with that theory to 
the ground. ‘This is completely erroneous. They do not rest 
upon the ideal theory in the sumilliont degree, nor upon any theory. 
They rest upon nothing but the acknowledged fact, that the mind 
is conscious of nothing but its own feelings, and that there is no 
legitimate inference, as he pretends, from any thing within the 
mind, to the existence of matter. Dr. Reid most explicitly allows 
that there is no inference, on the ground either of reason or ex- 
perience. And we believe it, he says, only because we have an 
instinetive propensity to believe it. oi 

Notwithstanding the importance to which the power of instinct 
has thus been raised, as an importance which places it not merely 
on a level with reason, which may err, but far above reason, 
because it cannot err; an importance in short, which constitutes 
it the master and despot over reason, whose suggestions must 
all bend to its magisterial decisions, while they themselves remain 
unquestionable, it is to be remarked as a curious circumstance, 
that this class of philosophers have avoided to give us any 

stematic and detailed account of this instinct, which, as 

allow, in so many words, we have in common with 
the brutes. It would have been of admirable use toward the 
solution of the serious difficulties, which, notwithstanding their 
bold assumptions, still crowd about the subject, had they gers 
us a description, logically exact, of the field of action of this 
extraordinary power, to which they ascribe such new and wonder- 
ful effects; or, to describe more re what we mean, had they 
presented a complete enumeration, skilfully arranged, of its acts, 


and endeavoured to point out their most important relations. As 
their doctrine stands at present, we desire to know wherein the 
scription of a mental phenomenon to instinct really differs from 
the old and exploded ascription of physical phenomena to occult 
qualities. "This instinct, or, as they like better tovall it, this law 
of the mind, or this element of the reason, is distinguished by all the 
characteristic properties of an occult quality, and answers all the 
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same purposes in their writings, which the occult qualities of the 


en'answered in'theirs. 

» We have willingly pursued our remarks to some.extent upon 
this particular topic, both because the doctrines relating to it 
form the characteristic feature of what is called the Scottish school, 
and because it is, in fact, by far the most important point of 
view in which their speculations can be regarded... An alarmin 
system of scepticism was raised. The sect of philosophers in 
question erecta fortification against it, of which they loudly 
boast, as if it were impregnable. Their lofty pretensions deceive 
mankind, and prevent the anxiety which would otherwise be felt 
not to have ‘a danger without a remedy. In the mean time this 
fortification of theirs is so little calculated to answer its purpose, 
that it has not strength to resist the slightest attack. It is highly 
important that the learned world shake begin to be aware of this ; 
and that new attempts should be speedily made to provide a real, 
instead of an apparent antidote to the subtle and perplexing 
principles of modern, scepticism. _We may rest assured that, if 
not answered, the fashion of them will one day:revive. ‘The 
wonder would be, had not the world been in such a state, that they 
should have remained without. notice, and without influence, so 


long. ide of od? 
On the other topics which furnish the subjects of Mr. Stewart's 
discussions in the present work, we can hardly find room to offer 
any remarks. Mode ma prte 
rom considering mathematical axioms, ‘and instinctive prin- 
ciples, he.proceeds to reasoning, by which, in fact, he means, the 
passing front, one proposition to another, by:'means of interme- 
diate steps; that spevies of discourse, which may be resolved into 
a, series of syllogisms, On) the peculiar distinctions, however, 
of this,class of operations he does not long:remain. He departs 
to the consideration of mathematical demonstration, on which. he 
conceives that he had, new light of great importanee to throw. 
His deductions do not appear’to us of} the:same value. as they 
did to, himself: and we are sorry at) being obliged to throw out 
an unfavourable idea, where we are precluded in a great measure 
from giving the reasons by which it is supported. . Mathematical 
reasoning, .Mr. Stewart informs us, is altogether founded upon 
pase namely the definitions of the figures, the properties 
;which‘are deduced. This he represents as a highly import- 
ant discovery which he has made. And it is a property, he 


-thinks, -by which mathematical is remarkably’ distinguished from 


all. other teasoning, To this conclusion, it appears to us, that 


Mr, Stewart'has been Jed, by a forgetfulness, to which he is very 
liable, of his own doctrine respecting abstraction and general 
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terms. According to that doctrine all general reasoning is hypo- 
thetical, that is, proceeds upon hypotheses or fictions of the mind, 
just as much as mathematical reasoning ; and even the differences 
which he so ostentatiously displays between mathematical and 
other general reasoning all resolve themselves into the greater im- 
perfections of ordinary language. We are sorry to be obliged, in 
this place, to content ourselves with assertion; but we not 
conceive it would be difficult to prove what we have asserted, had 
we left ourselves room. : 

From the chapter on the Aristotelian logic we are reluctantly 
compelled entirely to abstain ; not that the observations appear to 
us to be exempt from error; but as, even where just they are not 
very important, nor where they are mistaken can far mislead, 
the demand for criticism on them is the less urgent. 

The fourth, or concluding chapter is in no ordinary degree in- 
structive.. It is on the method of inquiry pursued in the experi- 
mental or inductive philosophy. On this subject, none.of the 
peculiar doctrines of Mr. Stewart’s philosophical ‘system come 
into play. He has formed very just and enlightened views on the 
real business of philosophy, and expresses them with that beauty 
and eloqaence for which he is so remarkable. Mr. Stewart has 
not performed what still remains to be performed, and what it 
would be so eminently useful to have peformed; he has not ex- 
hibited an accurate map of the inductive process, and still less 
has he given, what is yet so great a desideratum in logic, a 
complete system of rules, as complete, for example, as those which 
Aristotle provided for the business of syllogistic reasoning, to 
direct the inquirer in the great business of interpreting nature, 
and adding to the stock of human instruments and powers. He 
has contented himself with some general observations, with some 
remarks on the distinction between experience and analogy, on 
the use and abuse of hypotheses, which may be very serviceably 
employed as anticipations for. planning a train of experiments ; 
he has also inserted some observations on the words induction and 
analogy as used in mathematics, and on certain misapplications 
of the words experience and induction in .the phraseology of 
modern science, more especially those applications in politics, where 
the word experience, ‘so often expressive of a single fact ill under- 
stood, is employed to discredit, under the term theory, conclusions 
founded upon the most enlarged induction; and finally he oat 
ceeds to a train of reflections on the speculation concerning final 
causes. On this concluding topic he eu out with opinions 


which lead to consequences so important that, great.as is the length 

to which we have already extended this article, we cannot forbear 

giving hints at least of a few objections to which they appear to 

us to lie exposed. Before proceeding to these criticisms, we 
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may, however remark, that Mr. Stewart appears to us to have 

accomplished, in this part of his undertaking, the purpose at 

which he aimed; which was not the highest service remaining to 

be performed, but only, as he himself expresses it, ‘* to concen- 

trate, and to reflect back on the philosophy of the mind, whatever 

scattered lights he had been able to collect from the experimental 

researches to which that philosophy has given birth—aiming, at the 

same time (and he hopes not altogether without success), to give 

somewhat more of precision to the technical phraseology of the 

Baconian school, and of correctness to their Setaphysicelidees” 

__ The study of final causes bears a reference to that part of his 

if subject in which the mention of it is here introduced, only in so 

far as it may occasionally serve as a guide in the investigation of 

physical laws; and he shows, by several well chosen instances, 

that the consideration of the uses to which things may be subser- 

vient, has not unfrequently led to important discoveries.. He ob- 

serves, accordingly, that philosophers have run into two opposite 

errors. In the first place, they have been led astray from the 

! consideration of physical or efficient causes, by the search after 

| final causes, in which, after discovery of them, they have rested, 

- as 2 satisfactory account of the phenomenon the cause of which 

: it was their intention to explore. In the second place, other phi- 

losophers, among whom particularly Des Cartes, and the majority 

of Prench philosophers, may be enumerated, observing the error 

of the first mentioned class of inquirers, have entirely discarded 

final causes from the field of philosophical inquiry. The truth, 

however, is that all the caution which on this head it was neces- 

sary for any body to receive was so very slight, and the words 

necessary to convey it were so very few, that it requires the sup- 

position of another motive to account for a whole section, consist- 
ing of two parts assigned to the doctrine of final causcs, in a . 

chapter appropriated to the explanation of the experimental or 
i inductive mode of philosophizing. 


Accordingly we find, that the author has taken this oppor- 
tunity of i to us a part of his opinions, on the two great 
np of morality, and the fundamental principle of natural 
4 religion. 

_ Those inquirers into the subject of ethics, who have referred the 
origin of moral distinctions to the perception of utility, have 
confounded, he says, the final with the efficient cause. ana 
all the virtues may be useful, it by no means follows that they 
| were oneely recommended by their utility. If we proceed to 
i inquire, What, then, is it, by which they are thus recommended ? 
Mr. Stewart does not speak very explicitly; but if his language 
means any thing at all, it means only this, that we must betake 
ourselves, once-more, to the never-failing resource of instinct, 
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Here indeed Mr. Stewart does not call it instinct. But he calls 
it the internal monitor, which completely answers to the descrip- 
tion of instinct, and which, if it is not regard to utility, can be 
nothing else than instinct. | 

We are persuaded that Mr. Stewart never wilfully misrepre- 
sents an opinion from which he dissents; but he so completely 
misconceives, in this case, the ground of a most important system 
of opinions, on a subject which he professes to have profoundly 
studied, that we cannot help suspecting him of an extraordinary 
degree of partiality to his own preconceived notions; and that he 
hardly regards a set of opinions, differing from those which he 
has espoused, as worthy of a portion of his attention sufficient to 
enable him to understand them. ‘The great authors who have re- 
presented ‘utility as the principle of moral distinctions, have not 
founded this conclusion upon the mere discovery that virtues are 
useful ; which is necessary to justify the criticism of Mr. Stewari. 
They have proceeded on a plan exactly conformable to that 
which is pointed out by Sir Isaac Newton, as the only true mode 
of philosophizing. ‘That man pursues happiness, they say, and 
flies from misery, in other words seeks pleasure, and avoids pain, 
is a known and acknowledged fact. ‘This fact, they continue, we 
assert to be completely sufficient to account for all the moral 
phenomena of human life. We classify these phenomena, and 
we show that into this fact they all resolve themselves, in the most 
satisfactory manner. ‘The conclusion is, therefore, established ; 
unless our antagonists shall either show that our principle does 
not account for the phenomena, or that there is some other 
known and acknowledged fact which accounts for them in a more 

Mr. Stewart completely fails in his attempt to show that the 
fact to which the appeal'is made does not account for the pheno- 
mena. And. instead of pointing out any known and: acknow+ 
ledged fact in human nature which accounts for them better,‘ he 
eee an occult quality; or what is equivalent to an occult 
quality, an instinct; a blind, unaccountable propensity to ap- 
prove or disapprove, which has no‘dependence either upon reason 
or experience. © 


_Mr. Stewart ‘attempts ‘to prove that the principle of utility 


will not aceount for the moral phenomena‘of human life, by 


asserting that individuals would err in the application of it, Can_ 
Mr. Stewart point out any other principle, in the application of 


which they are less likely to err? Is that instinet of his, to 
which we are so fondly referred, a principle of this description? 
It is the’ nature of an instinct to be, in each individual, that 


which it is; without any dependence whatsoever on that which 
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it may be in any other individual. If instinct be the ground .of 
moral action, it must be so, as much in any one man, as in 
any other. If any man, therefore, has an instinct to steal, or to 
murder (and Dr. Spurzheim affirms that there are many in- 
‘stances of both, some very remarkable ones of which he pro- 
duces), it is in these men as decidedly moral, upon the principles 
of Mr. Stewart, to steal and to murder, as it is, in other men, 
‘to abstain from these acts, Mr. Stewart will no doubt affirm that 
no man can have these instincts; but this will only be to produce 
‘what the philosophers of the school to which he belongs appear 
to have a powerful zstmect to produce, that is, his own assertion 
It: is very remarkable that of the two philosophers who have 

to a far greater extent, than any other inquirers, traced the 
moral phenomena of huwnan life to the principle of utility, Hel- 
vetius and our countryman, Mr. Bentham, Mr. Stewart, in his 
enumeration of the patrons of the system, has made no men- 
tion whatsoever. “Uhis can hardly have been. ignorance, or in- 
advertence which is a kind of ignorance; and yet there is no 
other motive to assign, but one too unworthy to be admitted for 

These philosophers have very satisfactorily shown, to whatever 
extent, their philosophy, in other r ts, may be wrong (for 
we beg it may be well remembered, that throughout the whole 
of this article we are only exhililing opinions, advocating none), 
that the very principle of human nature to which they refer, the 
pursuit, by each individual, of his own happiness—most com- 
pletely obviates all the dangers which Mr. Stewart holds up, as 
involving the refutation of the system. ©... pate 
soon as each individual perceives, that the pursuit .of 
own happiness is so liable to be thwarted by other, individuals in 
the pursuit of theirs, one of the first.results to which that very 
pursuit conducts them, isa general compromise, Allow me so 
much uninterrupted scope in the pursuit of my happiness, and I 
will allow you so much uninterrupted scope. in oot pursuit.of 
yours. In this very compromise, according to the philosophers 
above mentioned, will be found the origin of all the-more im- 
portant virtues; and also.of government itself, which is only in- 
stituted for the purpose of ensuring by force the more exact per- 
formance of some of its most essential conditions, .. 
« We hope it is unnecessary, here (for we are totally deprived 
‘of space to introduce the developement), to show in what, manner, 
upon’ this ‘foundation, they maintain that a moral voice arises 


among the people, every'man approving of those acts which it is 


-his interest that every other man should perform towards, himself 
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as one of the community, and disapproving of those which it is his 
interest they should not perform; praising the one set of acts, 
blaming the other; loving in some degree the men who perform 
the one; hating in some degree the men who pertorm the other. 
From this origin it is abundantly plain in what manner one set 
of acts, and one set of men, come to be established in the mind: 
as objects of approbation and love; another set of acts and 
another set of men, as objects of disapprobation and hatred. 
They contend, that it is only necessary to appeal to the fact 
that the approbation and love, the disapprobation and hatred of 
his fellow creatures, operate powerfully upon the mind of man, and 
constitute one of the most prolific of all his motives of action. 
We are sure it will not be useless to remind Mr. Stewart, that a 
great philosopher to whose opinions he is in the habit, of paying 
a singular deference, Dr. Adam Smith, accounts only for the 
origin of moral distinctions, by this approbation and. love,, this 
disapprobation and hatred, without appearing to have any clear 
conceptions of the source from which they are derived. 7 
Mr. Stewart supposes, or seems to suppose, that-according to 
the system of utility, * the conduct of man would. be lett to be 
regulated by no other principle than the private opinion of each 
individual concerning the expediency of his own actions.” . ‘To 
how shallow a consideration of the subject this reflection is owing, 
appears from what has just been said, that the doctrine of utility, 
in this respect, coincides with that of Dr. Smith, to which: Mr. 
Stewart nevér ‘ascribed any such consequence. Every: man’s 
private interpretation of the rule of right. is restrained — 
powerful -considerations; the approbation and love, the. disap- 
probation and hatred, of mankind, which may: be called, the 
popular-or moral sanction ; and’ the: punishments: and: ®ewards 
distributed by government, which may-be called the political; in- 
cluding the legal sanction. We challenge Mr. Stewart to, show 
that there is any other sanction, if you allow the right of »private 
judgment in religion, which. regulates the private mterpretation: 
of the rule of right, upon any supposition \with .respect to the 
origin of the notions of right and wrong whieh itis in his power 
* We take notice of what Mr. Stewart, thoughshe professes ta 
waive the-question, as not belonging 'to-his:subject, nevertheless 
advances, in the use of the doctrine of fmal causes, iu laying a 
foundation for the truths of religion because.it appears to-us that 
his doctrine places the evidence’ for the’ being of a God -upon a 
foundation which cannot fail to alarm in the highest degree the 
friends of religion. On this subject Mr. Stewart, according to 
his usual method, escapes from difficulties by feigning not to per- 
ceive them. Dr. Johnson performed a great service to religion 
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when, in his review of the work of Soame Jenyns, on the origin 
of evil, he stript off the veil which that author bad attempted to 
throw over the difficulties of the question, and clearly showed, 
and boldly avowed, that no author had yet invented a theo 
which accounted for them. A reviewer at the present day woul 
a service no less important to religion, who should strip 
off the veil which Paley, and others, among whom our present 
author may be classed, have endeavoured to throw over the 
difficulties which still adhere to the argument from final causes, 
and should exhibit'clearly and distinctly, the important objections 
which none of them have answered, and to which the serious atten- 
tion ape ee is required, On the ground of that theory which 
Mr. Stewart has adopted, new difficulties, ‘snd those of the most 
formidable nature, arise. For the being of a God, according to 
this doctrine, we have no ground of assurance whatsoever beyond 
a blind, and unaccountable instinct ;. beyond the mechanical im- 
pulse of a principle which they expressly avow we have in com- 
mon with the brutes. We frankly own, that this is a conclusion 
which we should feel the utmost repugnance to admit. Mr. 
Stewart appears to'us'to be, in some degree at least, aware of 
the terrible consequences of ‘his doctrine, that our belief in the 
existence ‘of ‘a Got is: by no means founded wpon reason or ex- 
perience, when ‘in*p.'552,: he says, ‘the inferences. drawn 
concerning the: invisible ‘things‘of God, from the things which 
are made, there isa perception ‘of the understanding implied, 
for which neither ‘reasoning nor: experience ‘is sufficient to ac- 
count;” and where he expressly says that; without admitting the 
power of ‘his’ éstinct, this’ conclusion is imevitable, That it 
would be perfectly impossible for the Deity, ifthe did exist, to ex- 


ti hibie toman any ‘satisfactory evidence of design by the order and 
perfection of his works.”. 
Hn vdt thus appears to what extraordinary purposes instinct is ap- 


nothing which does not depend upon it. \ In the first place, our 
belief in the existence of ‘matter must rest upon instinct; so must 
our belief in the existence of mind. Our expectation, that the 
future will resemble the past, rests exclusively upon instinct. It 
is upon ‘instinet that: our belief in testimony depends. » It is‘ by 
instinct solely, that-we make all moral distinctions. And, finally, 
. it is to instinct that we must look, for the foundation of our belief 
in a God. In attempting to erect a barrier against scepticism, 
4 they have produced what appears to us to be the most extensive 
hopeless. system of scepticism that ever was offered to the 


if plied in ‘the writings of those philosophers. In fact, there is 
| 


human mind. 
if “There is a curious circle in which they reason. It still requires 
itt to be mentioned. . They tacitly infer that instinct is entitled to 
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our confidence, because it is the work of God; and Mr. Stewart 
— a passage from Adam Smith, in which he says, that in 
ollowing instinct, “ we are very apt to imagine that to be the 
wisdom of Man, which in reality is the wisdom of God.” Ob- 
serve their train of inference. hy do we believe in instinct ? 
Because instinct is derived from God. Why do we believe in 
God ? Because the belief is derived from instinct. ERTS By 
_ There is yet another point of view, in which it is requisite to 
consider the volumes of Mr. Stewart. We must not fail to — 
applaud the style in which they are written. It is elegant without 
being flowery, and animated without an approach to rant. It is 
surprising what interest this author contrives to throw over the 
driest discussions; and how usefully and how admirably calcu- 
lated his writings are to captivate the youthful mind with a love 
of his science, and to draw it insensibly into the paths of philoso- 
phy and intellectual pursuit. In this point of view, we are 
acquainted with no writings which we should recommend more 
strongly to any young persons, in whose intellectual pro we 
took an interest, than the volumes of Mr. Stewart. ‘The views 
in which the motives to intellectual exertion are presented are 
such as cannot fail to operate powerfully upon every liberal mind. 
In another important: respect, the tone of this: philosopher is 
entitled to peculiar applause. He does not exert himself accord- 
ing to a late dopeoatle fashion, to narrow the prospects of the 
human mind, and to damp its ardour in the pursuit of know- 
ledge, by endeavouring to prove the impossibility of ever advanc- 
ing beyond its present attainments. It isa maxim of Mr. Stewart, 
with which the temper of his writings perfectly corresponds, that 
‘*¢ To awaken a dormant spirit of discussion, by pointing out the 
imperfections of accredited systems, is at least one step gained 
towards the farther advancement of knowledge.” And he quotes 


an im t in which he says it is justly and philoso- 
by Burke, that tends to the 
corruption of science than to. suffer it to stagnate. ‘These waters 
must be troubled, before they can exert their virtues. A man 
who works beyond the surface of things, though he may be wrong 
himself, yet he clears the way. for others, and may chance to 
make even his errors subservient to the cause of truth.”* 
Even the old schoolmen were willing to say,— 


Quod vetus est, juvenes, in religione sequamur :_ 
~~ Quod placet in logica nil vetat esse novum. 


For nourishing’ the ardour of the man of science,’ and 


* Inquiry into the Sublime, ps1, sect. 19. 
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awakening the enthusiasm of youth,” he peculiarly recommends, 
and with admirable peagries » the inspiring pages of Lord 
Bacon, which are singularly were to enlarge and to elevate the 
conceptions; exhibiting those magnificent views of knowledge 
which, by identifying its progress with the enlargement of human 
powers and of human happiness, ennoble the humblest exertions 
of literary industry, and annihilate, before the triumphs of genius, 
the most dazzling objects of vulgar ambition, A judicious selec- 
tion of such passages, and of some general and striking apho- 
risms from the Novum Organon, would form a useful manual for 
animating the academical tasks of the student ; and for gradually 
conducting him, from. the level of the subordinate sciences; to 
the vantage-ground of a higher philosophy. ‘* Unwilling,” he 
adds, ‘* as I am to touch on a topic so hopeless as that of Acade- 
mical Reform, I cannot dismiss this subject, without remarking, 
as a fuct which at some future period. will figure in literary his- 
tory, that two hundred years after the date of Bacon’s philosophi- 
cal works, the antiquated routine of study, originally prescribed 
in times of scholastic barbarism and of popish superstition, 
should, in so many Universities, be still suffered to stand in the 
way of improvements, recommended at once by the present state 
of the sciences, and by the order which nature follows in deve- 
loping the intellectual faculties.” 


=. 


Ayt. X.—A Selection of Hebrew Melodies, Ancient and Modern, 
‘with appropriate Symphonies and’ Accompaniments. By J. 
Braham and Nathan. The Poetry written expressly for the 
Work. By the Right Hon. Lord Byron. London, 1815." 


Ts: word ‘ Melodies’ -has long ceased to deceive us, or to 
raise any flattering expectations inour minds, If we should now 
see the melodies of Kamtschatka, or of Madagascar, or of the. 
Hottentots, advertised, we should not only not be surprised, but we 
should know what to expect ;—minstrels, and ianguishing mai- 
dens, the big bright tear, the dark blue eye, lovers’ vows, and 
tender glances. ‘Some things, indeed, which the word ‘ Meio- 
dies,’ from the recollection of what under that denomination has 
been introduced into the families of Britain, once so distinguished 
for high and homebred chastity, led us to anticipate, it has been 
a great pleasyre to us not to find in these poems of Lord Byron. 
He has not employed his pen to recommend vice to the prompt 
desires of the young under its most prurient imagery ; he bee not 
wearied his fancy in the service of mental prostitution, nor stu- 
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died how to degrade the British character tv the standard of 
French and Italian depravity. As we think Lord Byron's He- 
brew strains are free from harm, we regret that they are so little 
intelligible; for this reason only, because, we are apprehensive 
that young ladies, feeling their fancies set at large by this obscu-. 
rity, may be apt to annex ideas to what they but half comprehend, 
too much after the pattern of those which their thoughtless 
parents have suffered to become uppermost in their minds, under 
the tuition of the melody-mongers of our day. 

We have assigned the only reason for our regretting that 
these Melodies are often obscure in expression, ‘Their poetical 
claims are so low, that they excite in us no anxiety to penetrate 
the meaning where it is not obvious. When Elisha was called 
upon by the three Kings to prophesy, he said, Bring me a min- 
strel, and as the minstrel played, the prophet was inspired. 
Lord Byron has called for bis minstrels, and + have tried their 
skill, but their poet has remained not only uninspired, but in a 
perfect vacuity of poetical thought and feeling. A young Lord 
is seldom the better for meddling with Jews, is 
- It is sometimes entertaining to observe, how currently the 
onaneet absurdities will pass under the sanction of a name, which 
1as been once sainted in the calendar of fashionable society. The 
Book called Jasher, cited in the 10th chapter of Joshua, up. 
posed to have been a collection of sacred songs, wineipey ele- 
giacal, has probably never met the ears of many of Lord Byron’s, 
admirers; or it might not be difficult to persuade them, that it 
had been his Lordship’s good fortune to have discovered this 
specimen of primeeval poetry, and that his Muse, had been set to 
work in imitating and paraphrasing its,contents... And, on, the 
other hand, it. would. be going. but a little.way further, to, give 
Messrs. Braham and Nathan. credit, for, haying discovered | 
identical music of the eucharistical ode of Moses, on the deliver- 
ance of Israel in their passage across the sea... We can; however, 
take upon ourselves to assure the young ladies who have been 
studying these Melodies, and their amammas,. that, no such 
mysterious and. far-fetched expedients are) used in the manufac. 
tory of what captivates them under the name of melodies, These 
bewitching things have no more to do with the countries with 
the names of which they are associated, than mustard has to do 
with Tewksbury, or the cheese called Stilton with the place of 
that name. ‘lhe way to proceed is first to prepare ‘your :melo- 
dies, and then you have the whole world lying between, the polar 
circles, north and south, wherein: to choose for, them,a proper 
designation and origin. One only thing will remain, which‘is to 
sprinkle the composition over with a fkw names of places,an 
persons belonging to its. auopted country. 
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With respect to Hebrew music, no ancient art or science 
seems to be more completely lost and obliterated. It does not 
appear that any peculiar characters or marks, by which their 
music could be preserved and transmitted, were used by the 
Jews of any period, ancient or modern; their religious vealdiel 
must, therefore, have been wholly traditionary, and consequently 
subject to perpetual variations: insomuch that it was the opinion 
of the fathers of the church, and also of the most learned rab- 
bins, that the old: Hebrew music was entirely lost; so that the 
music now used in the synagogues is of a vague and arbitrary 
character, without a trace of the primitive melodies. 

In the: present day, therefore, to set up pretensions to the re- 

storation or imitation: of genuine Hebrew music is trifling and 
irreverent. All that can be done, or ought to be attempted, is 
to appropriate the noblest and sublimest efforts of modern music 
to the sacred poetry of the Bible; not for the sake of tickling 
the ears of amateurs, but of warming the hearts of holy men, 
and elevating towards God the languid piety of the formal wor- 
shipper. But to do this something more chen the mere faculty 
of the professor is requisite: from the heart of the composer 
must come that genuine pathos, which can never be represented 
but where it is felt, and can never be felt, except where God him- 
self is enthroned in the affections. 

It was in the reign of the holy David, “ the sweet Psalmist 
of Israel,” “in whose tongue was the word of the Lord,” that 
Hebrew music and poetry reached their perfection; whose vast 
and splendid apparatus for the musical part of the service of the 
temple has been equalled by nothing of the kind that has ever 
existed in.any other country. Be ny has come down to us, 
but ithe:music has entirely evaporated; * but from what we know 
of the poetry, and from what we read of the music, and of the 
prodigious care and expenditure employed in the cultivation of 
it, we may frame an adequate idea of sacred song as it chaunted 
its Hallelujahs at the dedication of the temple, or poured forth 
the sorrows of captive Judah by the waters of Babylon. Who 
are then these moderns that dare 


* to touch the ark 
Of this magnificent and awful cause?” 


* “ Meminerimus, nunc reliquias ad nos. pervenisse ornamentis suis omni- 
bus spoliatas, nisi que in dictione et sensibus elucent, quibus ipsis plurimaw ob- 
scuritates et tenebre insiderunt. Quapropter de Oda Hebraa disserentes omni 
supersédéhimns disquisitione de Musica Sacra, deque vario ejusmodi rerum appa- 
raty, que, aliquam procul dubio. vim habere poterant in constituendis diversis 
Odarum generibus, quorum tamen omniam cum in summa ignoratione versamur, 
satius duco de jis tacere, quay eruditorum quorundam exemplo multa loquenda 
nibil dicere.” Lowth de Sac. Poes, Hebr, Pra). xxv. 
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—_ Byron, aad his musical friends, Messrs. Braham and. Na- 
than. 

_ After what we have said we must be considered as looking for 
very exalted qualities in an imitator of Hebrew poetry, and a 
composer of music fit to become its vehicle. Genuine Hebrew 
poetry was cradled and educated in the family of Religion, and 
in its true genius and character it carries the credentials of its 
high origin and cast. ‘The writer ought, in a manner, to come 
out of the schools of the prophets. He should know his Bible, 
believe his Bible, and love his Bible, to write with true feeling 
upon the subjects of the Bible. Hitherto Lord Byron’s Muse 
has had much more connection with the Koran than with the 
sacred register of ail truth. With her pellisse in disorder, her 
zone unbuckled, her cheek suffused, the Muse of Lord Byron 
steps forth from the polluted precincts of the seraglio, from her 
couch of roses and glittering kiosk, into the courts of the Lord’s 
house. From such an inspirer of the lay we should not have 
required a ** Melody in our heaviness,” nor have asked for * one 
of the songs of Sion;” nor should we have desired such min- 
strels as she has made use of * to take the psalm,” to * brin 
hither the tabret, the merry harp, and the lute.” | 
- Upon the whole, we do not think that Lord Byron makes a 
better figure with his Jewish minstrelsy, than' Lord’ George Gor- 
don with his rabbinical beard; and if he persists in this per- 
version of his genius, we shall really be tempted to think him as 
little in his right senses, as the nobleman to whom we have al- 
luded. It was as natural for the Jewish high priest to be made a 
member, as we are told he was, of the ion of Honour, as 
for the author of the Childe Harold, the Giaour, and Corsair, 
to take up the Levitical function. Lord Byron is not very likely 
to accept advice from the British Review; we have never been 
in extremes towards him as to praise or censure, and have never 
had to atone by flattery for past offences. But if he would take 
our advice, he would tell his minstrels to hang their ‘ harps 
upon the trees,” and would refuse to write any more Hebrew 


melodies. But if Hebrew melodies he still will write, would that 
he would say to us, _ 


Quanam re instructus comparebo coram Jehova?”’ 

We should be happy, in the words of Balaam, to tell him to 
“walk humbly with his God,” or, in other words, by his pre- 
vious study of the Holy Scriptures, to, draw largely from. the 
well of everlasting life a purer water than the fountains of .Heli-. 
con could afford hini: to learn from that blessed heok, not’ how 
to write on Jéwish topics, but how 

To shame the déetrine oF the Sadducées.” 
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Let him read it not in order to become a poet, but in order to 
become a humble believer in what it inculcates, and then the true 
scriptural elevation of mind will follow, without which not even 
the genius of Lord Byron (which we love to commend, and which 
we have always thought much too good to be dissipated on Turk- 
ish love tales and fantastic freebooters) will rise to the level of sa- 
cred poetry. But above all, if Lord Byron is to become a writer 
of sacred poetry, he must immediately begin by estranging his 
Muse from company. He must have eae to do with 
those Moabitish melodies, fitted only for the high places and 
groves of Baal, and which the virgin daughter of Zion cannot 

ear without pollution: and his Lordship will remember that by 
doing so he will but be consistent and parallel with himself in an 
early stage of his poetical career, when he declared in a work of 
greater excellence in its kind than any thing of the same descrip- 
tion since the Dunciad and Macflecno, that 


** Grieved to condemn, the Muse must still be just, 
Nor spare melodious advocates of lust.” 


If we could be assured that this would be the cygnea cantio 
of this modern Moses, we would say nothing in particular of 
these productions, contented with generally condemning, as we 
have done, the prematurity of the effort. But as we suppose the 
specimen which has been given is to be followed by others, we 
consider it as due to the sacredness of scripture subjects, as well 
as to the laws and principles of good poetry in general, to say 
that the * Ilebrew Mel ies” are performances of a very trum- 
pery description, such as “ many men, many women, and some 
children,” we doubt not, are capable of producing. 

Virgil’s Venus was known by her walk—“ vera incessu patuit 
Dea:” but who the lady is in the first of Lord Byron’s melodies 
that ‘ walks in beauty,” we are totally at a loss to conjecture. 
We will hand her over to the reader, that he may try what he 
can make of her. 


‘* She walks in beauty, like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies ; 

And all that’s best of dark and bright 
Meet in her aspect and her eyes: 

Thus mellow’d to that tender light 
Which heaven to gaudy day denies. 

*¢ One shade the more, one ray the less, 
Had half impair’d the nameless grace 

Which waves in every raven tress, 

softly lightens o’er her face; 

Where thoughts serenely sweet express 
Flow pure, how dear their dwelling place. 
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* And on that cheek, and o’er that brow, 
So soft, so calm, yet eloquent, 

The smiles that win, the tints that glow, ~ 
But tell of days in goodness spent, 

A mind at peace with all below, 
A heart whose love is innocent!” 


_ So much for this walking beauty, whom, as she seems to affect 
solitude, we should be much disposed to suffer to walk alone, as 
we take her to be a very dull companion. She is altogether a 
very non-descript kind of personage, whether we regard her as 
* walking like night,” or as having “ all that’s best of dark and 
bright in her eyes and aspect;’’ but what the particularities of 
this lady have to do with Hebrew circumstances or characteris- 
tics, either of time, place, or action, we cannot divine, unless 
indeed the * cloudless climes and starry skies” are supposed to 

ive to the poem its specific and appropriate character. We 
Raie these lines are not made to conclude each stanza for the 
sake of the: miserable jingle of its cacophonous alliteration. 

The next melody, .in which the power of king David’s lyre is 
celebrated (though certainly made up of better materials than the 
one last mentioned, which only tells us of a:beauty that walks 
and is perfectly harmless) has neither the simplicity nor the warm 
extravagance of the oriental poetry. It is a mere string of trite 
images in a very modern, birth-day, laureate sort of dress. 

The philosophic air of the third melody is but little allied to 
Hebrew manners or sentiments, nor can any reason having the 
semblance of propriety be suggested for putting it where it is. 
The only doubt in the poem is, whether our earthly friendships 
will survive and be continued in Heaven. ‘The line, therefore, 
which supposes us to “ cling to being’s severing link,” is unsuit- 
able to the prevailing idea. His Lordship forgot he was not at 
that moment in the character of an universal sceptic, but a par- 
tial doubter on a point about which the orthodox may be per- 
miited to hesitate, and to admit his ignorance. The stanza 1s as 
follows : 


It must be so: ’tis not-for self 
That. we so tremble on the brink; 
And striving to o’erleap the gulph, 
Yet cling to being's severit 
Oh! in that future let us thin 6 | 
To lrold each heart the heart that shares, 
With them the itmortal waters drink, 
And soul in.soul grow deathless theirs!” (P. 7, 8.) 


The Melody which next succeeds has more merit than any 
one of the number, and has certainly a connexion with Hebrew 
events and places. One cannot but remark, however, that the 
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foremost rank in the memory of Judah’s sons appears to be filled 
not by their temple, the place whcreof would know it no more, 
but by the lost delight which was imparted by Judah’s fair inha- 
bitants and stately maids. It may be observed, that the stately 
maids are wanderers as their lovers are, but that to their temple, 
and the glory of the temple, which they could not carry with 
them, the privileges, the locality, and the grandeur of the Jew- 
ish nation were inseparably united... 

The two succeeding Melodies represent the sorrows of the Jews 
at seeing their beloved Judah under the domination of the infidel 
oppressor. ‘They are something like the love-letters which a man 
composes for his friend, who happens to be no scholar, very fine, 
but very stiff, very unappropriate, aid very unnatural. We have 
some special exceptions to both these last specimens which we 
cannot stop.to dilate upon; and if we had time, we should revolt 
at the task... It is to the last stanza of each of them, and particu- 
larly to the last. line of the fifth, that we principally object. 

The stanzas on the sacrifice of Jephtha’s Daughter are the un 
happiest of the whole of these performances. The sentiments are 
out-done in deteriority by the metre, which is a sort of jumping 
anapeest, that would have suited the circumstances of the unhappy 
maid much better when she came.out with timbréls and dances to 
meet her father, than when she was invoking the performance of 
his vow. The verses areas follow: ort thee fi 

_ Since our Country, our God—Oh, my Sire! 
Demand that thy Daughter expire; 
Since, thy triumph was bought by thy vow—. 
Strike the bosom that’s bared for thee now}. 


“* And the voice of my mourning is o’er, 
‘And the mountains behold me no more: — 
Ifthe hand that I love lay me low, 

There cannot be pain inthe blow! 


“ And of this, oh, my Father! be sure— 
That the blood of thy child is as pure 

As the blessing I beg ere it flow, ' 

And the last thought that soothes me below. 


Though the virgins of Salem lament, 
Be the judge and the hero unbent ! 

I have won the great battle for thee, 
my Father and Country are free ! 


) © When this blood of thy giving hath gush’d, 
When the voice that thou lovest.is oA 
Let my memory still be thy pride, Hi 
And forget not I smiled as I died!” (P. 13,14.) ~ 
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The rest of the melodies hold no correspondence with the title. 
Why they were added nobody can see any reason, except that a 
book was to be made, music was prepared, and a few rhyming 
lines, with a few poetical figures and combinations, under the sanc- 
tion of Lord Byron’s name, would be sure of a sale. And so it 
has turned out: for every musical miss deems it necessary to be 
furnished with Lord ,Byron’s, Hebrew, Melodies, and to find in 
them some beauties which escape the research of the vulgar.) +: 

One genuine Hebrew poem of the amatory kind is consecrated 
by its place in the holy volume. . That. poem, in the judgment of 
the wisest men and best Hebrew scholars, involves an esoteric and 
recondite sense, a sublime and mystic allegory, veiled under its 
ostensible design, delineating the bridal union subsisting between 
Jehovah and hie ure and uncorrupted church. The Song of 
Songs is an oriental poem, and, as has been observed with peculiar 
judgment and propriety by a very learned and elegant translator * 
of those sacred “Tdyls (for such he has shown them to be), “ we 
must not measure the taste or feelings of oriental writers by the 
standard of our own colder climate, or more modern ‘times. 
The language of Solomon, Jayadéva, or even Isaiah himself, to 
the more frigid: critics. of Europe, may frequently appear too 
warm -and voluptuous for the purposes of ‘the most- ardent de- 
votion; but it would never convey dny- improper/idea ‘to the 
people to whom it was immediately addressed.”.... 


Among the oriental nations these ardent strains, were too much 
a language of course to produce any improper excitement in the 
minds of Asiatics, and we. cannot reasonably be either surprised or 
offended at the application of those figures and images which had 
taken so habitual a hold of the fancy, to the decoration and dis- 
play of their religious feelings. But it does not follow that such 
a practice is a fit subject for imitation, or that a Briton ¢ould find 
an apology, in the fervour of his devotion, for indulging im the 
amatory, though pure and spiritual, enthusiasm of the Sufis or 
the Yogis. Still less have we any right to compose mere elegiacal 
songs, or sonnets, in celebration of love and beauty, and.then. de- 
nominate them Hebrew Melodies. . Once more, however, we de- 
clare the pleasure it gave us to find, that though they, have’ the 
title of Melodies, and are set to music, the compositions of Lo 
Byron have nothing in them calculated to deprave the minds o 
the young with images of gross and corrupt irdulgerice. "We 
own the word Melodies somewhat alarmed’us; but still itis due 
to the character of Lord Byron to declare; that»we ‘sincerely 
believe his Lordship’s mind to be raised.far above any’ deliberate 


* See the Song of Songs, translated from the origidal Hebrew by John Mason 
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attack upon any one of the Christian virtues: that he is disposed, 
however he may sometimes have erred in judgment, to uphold 


‘and bonour public and private morality; and that, notwith- 
standing what we have said of the ‘ Hebrew Melodies,’ and other 
of his writings, he possesses a manly genius, a brilliant imagina~ 
_ «tion, and sterling solidity of thought, the true value of which will 
one day be felt by his country on the side of her dearest interests, 


her characteristic devotedness to the religion of her forefathers, 
and that sound system of morality, of which the thrice blessed 


- Author of that religion has given.us the lesson and the pattern, 


Ant. XI. PRESENT SITUATION OF EUROPE. 


1. Report of the State of France, made to Louis XVIII. in 
Council, by the Viscount Chateaubriand, Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary of His Most Christian Majesty to the Court of Sweden. 
To which is added, The Manifesto of the King, addressed to the 
French Nation, as drawn up by Count Lally Tollendal.  8vo. 


2. Exposé Comparatif de ? Etat Financier, Militaire, Politique, 
et Moral, de la France, et des Principales Puissances de U Eu- 
rope. Par M. Le Baron de Bignon, ci-devant Envoyé Ex- 
traordinaire et Ministre Plénipotentiaire de France a Cassel, 
a Carsruhe, et a Varsovie. 8vo. pp. 504. Paris, 1814. 


3. Official Communication made to the Russian Ambassador at 
Lontlon on the 19th of January, 1815, explanatory of the Views 
which his Majesty and the Emperor of Russia formed for the 
Deliverance and Security of Europe: presented to Parliament ly 
Command of his Royal Highness the Prinee Regent. 


4. Address to the Sovereigns of Europe, as to the Manner of treat- 
- ing Napoleon Bonaparte. By Lewis Goldsmith. 8vo. pp. 24. 
ookhams. London. 1815. 


Louis Sranistaus is again upon the throne of France. 

Such a rapid series of unimagined events, such an explosion 
of mischievous power, such a scene of oppressed majesty and 
triumphant crime; and again, so sudden a restoration of a 
righteous cause, such a burst of light upon humanity, sinking a 
second time under the gloom of degradation and despair, as 
the versatile condition of wretched France has, within a short . 
compass, displayed, never before astonished or instructed the 
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world. Never beforé has history read so awful a lesson on the 
instability of all greatness which is of mere human origin, or 
taught ‘men to know, with such tremendous certainty, that 
power belongeth unto Gop.” 

The usurpation of Buoraparte was, indeed, brought about by 
such a strange, supernatural, and eccentric course of events, 
and has developed such a miraculous versatility, or deep hypo- 
crisy of public sentiment; such a pusillanimous vacillation, .or 
suppression of popular favour; such a profligate contempt of all 
principle; and sach'a servile adulation of unrighteous power, as 
make it a new and solitary case in the history of national degra- 
dation. That the man who was dismissed from France without 
one feeling, or, at the least, one expression of feeling; who was 
driven to appeal to foreign protection from the fickle insolence 
of his own vassals, should again be received with open arms, 
and, after the lapse of a few months, be again hailed as emperor 
by a large part of the same people, after time and opportunity 
had been afforded: them to compare his comfortless rule, with the 
tranquil and happy course of a legitimate monarchy, is a jumble 
of incidents too rare to afford even an useful precedent, or to 
come within the analogies of history. 

The whole transaction has unfolded such a scene of compli- 
cated treachery on the one hand, and of desperate enterprise on 
the other: it ‘was in itself a conspiracy so widely, and at the 
same time so secretly diffused; such an universal, premedi- 
tated,’ and pains-taking preference of evil, that we confess we 
not Wise’ or suspicious enougli to consider it as possible even 

Many reasons have been found out for the omission of the due - 
precautions against the return of Buonaparte to power. Some 
wild and preposterous enough, ard the wilder they have been, 
the wiser they have been considered; but until these niysteries 
are explained, we shall be satisfied with thinking that the reason 
why less vigilance than events have since shown to have been ne- 
cessary was exercised over Buonaparte in his retreat was this, that 
the wide disproportion between Ins apace means and his pro- 
bable ends, so long as the armies of Europe were on foot, had 
induced a confidence in the continuance, of things till some better 
security agaifist the usurper could be determined upon by the com- 

Few can lay claim to the foresight of the Noble Marquis, who, 
soon after the irruption of Buonaparte, observed in debate, that 
while he had long considered Buonaparte as a man, who would 
be easily oppresséd by reverses, he had also perceived in him, 
long ago, a peculiar faculty suited to the restoration of his lost 
fortunes, and to the regéneration and resurrection of any grand 
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scheme. Such a theory has an aspect of more than mortal wis- 
dom ; but let it be considered how much it imports. It imports, 
that even in the full meridian of the tyrant’s power there was dis- 
covered in him a peculiar faculty adapted to a peculiar crisis ; 
a crisis then not likely to arise, but nevertheless, present to the 
sage contemplation of him, who discovered the faculty so measured 
to the exigence. It imports a double gift of intuition reaching 
beyond first improbabilities to ulterior events still more improba- 
ble, and discerning the future developement of the faculties thus 
ascertained to exist under every change of circumstances. And 
all this without any assistance from the art of the German cranio- 
logist.. It may deserve observation, however, as some slight de- 
duction from the merit of this discovery, that the prediction was 
wholly retrospective. 

But, however the Noble Marquis came by his knowledge, whe- 
ther by introspection or retrospection, to which latter mode of 
soothsaying we incline to refer it, still we are afraid that his 
apology for not disclosing it before, namely, because circum- 
stances had never called upon him for such a disclosure, will 
hardly avail. For was he not imperiously called upon for such a 
disclosure some twelve months before, when the discovery might 
have saved Europe the reproduction of all that mischief which 
this faculty, it seems, has occasioned ? 

But the question itself was no longer in what way, or by whose 
fault, whether by unexampled treachery on the one hand, or, as 
has been contended, by unexampled negligence on the other, 
things came into that state in which they then were; but being in 
that state, the question was how they were to be retrieved, and 
what steps were to be taken thenceforward. Crimination is some- 
thing worse than useless, where correction is out of view. 
There are cases, no doubt, in which manifest neglect requires to 
be openly reprobated; but in all doubtful cases, on all problema- 
tical questions of delinquency, it is but an idle waste of time to be 
accusing while we ought to be deliberating, and of time and 
thought both to spend them in investigating the causes of a con- 
firmed disease, unless the research will assist us in discovering the 
cure. | 
_ Upon the question of retrieval, then, we confess that we have 
been all along among the vulgar advovates of war, of war as 
just in principle, as it was expedient in policy at the time. 
an grounds of this our persuasion we shall take upon us now to 
explain. 

‘And first, as to the justice of the war: We presume, that there 
is a community of nations as well as of individuals (a principle, 
indeed, on which the whole law of nations proceeds) ; and 
further, that laws relating to individuals in politic society, may, 
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so far as they are founded in moral reason, and are capable 
of the extension, be applied to states. This is,.in truth, a 
maxim of the greatest civilians, They have been fond of argu- 
ing from personal privileges and obligations to the reciprocal 

ights and duties of independent nations. If this be allowed, we 
will concede in return, that every nation, as well as every indi- 
vidual, has an abstracted antecedent right of ownership to act 
as it may please with its own. But, conceding this, we contend, 
that there is a law of neighbourhood also which so far restrains 
this right of absolute ownership, as to forbid the doing of any 
thing, even within our own boundaries, which may operate as an 
injury to those that border upon our territory. It is the first 
condition of neighbourhood, indeed a fundamental law of society, 
so to use our own, that we do not prejudice another's. 

Upon this law of vicinage follows, as a corollary, the right of 
interference to protect it. Otherwise, however salu in its 
provisions, it would be nugatory in effect. But it ong to be 
carefully observed, that this right of interference abridges only 
for the most part the right of ownership in the abuse of our own ; 
nor always even in that, for it confers no right to disturb an in- 
veterate abuse on the plea of vicinity, however inconvenient or 
mischievous, since it is presumed that we took our situation ori- 
ginally with a full information of its subsisting objections. On 
the other hand it is to be noted, that the act which confers a 
right of interference need not be an act of positive aggression. 
¥or there are numberless acts which are strictly and properly in- 
ternal in their organization, and perhaps too in their first move- 
ments, and yet are not the less decidedly external in their con- 
sequential operation and effects. ‘That property or dominion 
which we abuse to the injury of neighbouring states is erected 
into a nuisance, and generates the right of interference ; for states 
hold the right to the means of living quietly and enjoying the 
blessings of social order by a title paramount to all others. It 
is the primary acquisition which lays the foundation of every 
other, and without whiclr the liberties and laws of internal regu- 
lation have no pledge of permanence. It is the palpable neces- 
sity of this reciprocal forbearance and respect that has forced 
nations into fraternity, and silently moulded a system of public 
law and commutative obligation, which convenience and expe- 
rience have established and consecrated; and when this general 
law of good neighbourhood is broken or plainly threatened, and 
only then, the exercise of a preventive interference is a right of 
necessity. This liberty of interference, indeed, by the Roman 
Jaw of innovations and the English law of nuisances, extends to 
individuals, in cases in which our comfort or convenience only is 
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threatened ; but what is convenience to individuals is security to 
states. 

In order therefore to constitute a just ground of remedial war, 
there must in the first place be clear wil Rusia of mischief. It 
must neither be imaginary, remote, nor undefined. , Secondly, 
the mischief must be in the nature of an innovation. It should 
be such as challenges no prescription or length of acquiescence, 
And, thirdly, the danger must be a proximate danger, it must 
be brought home to ourselves, it must have a reference to us, and 
positive bearing upon us, to bring it under the operation and 
within the provisions of this law. ‘The bare circumstance of 
contiguity, indeed, is sufficient, as producing an unavoidable col- 
lision of interests, out of which arises the principle of dijudica- 
tion between the rights of ownership and the right of. inter- 
ference. As it would not be competent in us residing in 
London to indict a nuisance in Cornwall, so neither would it 
be just in us as a nation to commence a war on account of a 
revolution in Otaheite. We must show either damage or. dan- 
ger. Where there is no possibility of injury, there can be no. 
claim of redress. | 

In establishing this rule of a just interference, we have pur- 
posely waved the plea of a naked necessity, because we know it 
is an obnoxious plea, and have endeavoured to build that right 
on the mixed considerations of innovation, proximity, and dan- 
ger. Innovation indeed, not less than proximity, might be con- 
sidered as an aggravation only of the danger, and both might 
be considered as enhancing only the value of the original plea, 
and making out a clearer case of necessity, a more indisputable 
right of interference, on the ground off self-preservation from 
imminent hazard. But we choose rather to appeal to the law 
itself, which is a recognised law, than to the principle on which 
it is founded, as that principle is of much wider, and consequently 
more dangerous application than the law which it supports. 

It can scarcely be a question, how far these conditions of a 
legitimate interference were to be found in the recent situation 
of France, local and moral. Vicinity is a permanent circum- 
stance, and it is also a palpable one, a circumstance, on the 
existence of which no question whatever can arise. But in the 
vicinity of France there 1s still something peculiar. First, of all; 
it is a central vicinity, in physical or political contact. with all 
Europe. It is, moreover, a very moral and influencing, vicinity, : 
it has been the great forge and manufactory of Ettropean, polities 
for these twenty years past. By their unwarranted interferences, 
their schemes of universal domination, the French haye made 


themselves virtual neighbours to those, from, whom they. are 
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locally distant. They have given to all Europe the rights of 
vicihage, by making it experience its wrongs. 

Were France, indeed, an insulated country, instead of bein 
planted in the very centre of Europe; were it wholly detach 
from that great body-politic, instead of being the very heart of 
its influence, giving life, determination, and direction to all its 
general movements; were it, in short, some remote section of any 
other quarter of the globe instead of a grand central division of 
our own, there would be some ground to dispute the right of 
interference. But still it might not be amiss to consider, who it 
was that complained; whether a peaceable sovereign in the 
peaceable exercise of the lawful functions of his office, or a 
fierce and unquiet usurper, who had not hesitated with or 
without plea to trespass on every neighbouring nation, who had 
long entertained and avowed a flagitious project of general con- 
quest and unjustifiable interference with other communities ? 

It is rather singular, indeed, that in all this outcry against 
interference, we have heard so little in reprobation of the inter- 
ferences of the usurper himself. It looks as if there were persons 
in this country more willing to palliate his wrongs, than even to 
to tolerate our rights. But the truth is, that Buonaparte never 
delayed for ohé moment to debate any question of right, and for 
that very reason the rectitude of his conduct has the seldomer 
been brought into question. Sometimes a scrupulous justice will 
excite more a than unhesitating violence. It is a 
remark, as old as Thucydides, that oppression is more easily 
endured than just inflictions, for, in the one case, we treat the 
victims of our power as wretched inferiors without a right even 
to complain; but in the other, we consider the subjects of our 
chastisement as our equals, in whom we acknowledge a right to 
remonstrate. | 

Buonaparte is an: undoubted usurper; for let it be granted 
that we did partially sanction his original usurpation, yet that 
sanction, such as-it was, ‘he had certainly waved by the treaty of 
Paris; and’ his resumption of power was in the nature of a new 
act. Was he elosen by the people? When and where did the 
people eleet; and who are the people? Surely not the army 
alene; surely not the persons assembled at Paris for the accept- 
ance of the additional act. We can only hear the voice of the 
people in the voice of its constituted organs. It is not in thé 
army, it is not inthe majority, but in an acknowledged prepons 
devatice of wisdom, that we discern the people. Whatever right 
a people may have to bestow their allegiance, they can have no 
right without cause to transfer it: the French people had ee 
their allegiance to’ Louwis; it was already betrothed. Besides, 
how far an act of positive usurpation’ can ever be purged by 
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any declaration of a subsequent choice, is a very problematical 
question. But the right of eleetion, exercised as it was, was 
itself a mischievous innovation; it constituted a just ground of 
| interference. We presume all along, that no one will pretend a 
! right in Buonaparte to the French crown by conquest, for it 
cannot but occur, that Louis was conquered by means of his own 
troops. He came there in the unequivocal character of an usur- 
er; he appealed to his partisans as to his fellow-countrymen ; 
+ descended from his legitimate title as a first step to that 
which he unlawfully aimed at acquiring. 
! The breach of the treaty alone was a just cause of war; but 
we are persuaded that it was not the true one, and, thinking the 
real cause defensible, we were unwilling to leave it by implica- 
tion defenceless, under cover eyen of a legitimate pretext. It was 
not the breach of the treaty that engendered the war, but the 
physica! and moral evils which the somite of the treaty again 
et loose upon the world. | 
But the question of actual danger still remains; the nature 
and extent of which were to be gathered; first, from the dispo- 
sitions of the party himself; and, secondly, from his means, of 
aggression. In so far as past conduct was a just criterion of 
present dispositions, we could be at no loss to interpret the 
dispositions of the usurper. The evidence of his actions was 
unequivocal, His avowed pursuit was universal conquest ; 
and had his success been commensurate with his views, the rest 
of Europe would have been a mere. annexation to France 
—an imperial province. He had afterwards professed him- 
self desirous of peace, a profession which it was not in his 
power to fulfil. He was no longer master of his own actions. 
He was tlie feodal tenant of the I'rench soldiery, and the 
agerahdisement of the power and glory of France was the knight- 
service by which he held of them his crown. Foreign peace was 
to him domestic war. . 
4 But he might have been bound by a treaty. What! he who 
i had just violated the treaty of Paris, and who in his confidential 
if correspondence has now told us, a fact of which his actions 
H informed us long before, that convenience was with him the only 
| rule of his actions, and that men are to be amused with treaties 
| as children with toys. There has been, however, a sort of 


whimsical inconsistency in the arguments upon this head, as urged 

by the same persons, which for the pleasantry of it we are 
4 unwilling to omit. ‘The substance of them is as follows: Buona- 
a parte in the island of Elba ought to have been most strictly 
i watched. Why? Because he was not to be trusted. Buona; 
y parte on the French throne ought to have been treated with; and 
it is in vain to remind them, that he was not a fit person to be 
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trusted. Such is the different measure of confidence which in 
the opinion of some of our countrymen was due to this man, in‘a 
sort of inverted proportion to his capacities of mischief. Such 
is, in their minds, the expiatory influence of power, the regene- 
rating and transforming efficacy of criminal success. 

It was surmised, indeed, that his maturer age, his retirement, 
and, above all, his reverses, might have wrought some change in 
his disposition; but, not to say that there was no evidence of an 
such change, these surmises were directly contradicted by his 
own subsequent and positive act. He was older forsooth by one 
year than he was a twelvemonth before, but he was only wiser in 
mischief. He had time for reflection, but his reflections had 
turned exclusively on new schemes of aggrandisement; and, with 
respect to his reverses, the argument itself was reversed by the re- 
novation of his fortunes, which was only a prelude to the revival 
of his ambition. Still was it expedient, at such a price as we have 
paid for the destruction of Buonaparte, to attempt it? The loss 
of lives, indeed, is to be sincerely deplored: but look at the al- 
ternative. The question for every nation of Europe to con- 
sider, was between an energetic resistance or a submission most 
absolute. Stimulated by the most implacable revenge, and ever 
most inordinately avaricious of power, nothing short of even a tri- 
butary subjection would in all probability have satisfied the despot. 
Such was the evil to be averted.’ As for the means of averting it, 
there were the congregated armies of Europe against the single 
forces of France, stripped even of its Italian resources, a con- 
federation such as was never likely again to be arrayed against 
that nefarious power, nor ever likely again to find it so entirely 
deserted, 

All these considerations taken together we think were quite 
sufficient to place both the propriety and the expediency of the 
war at that particular time out of all controversy; and we think 
further, that if ever there was a question on which unanimity in 
the British Parliament ‘might have been expected, and the voice 
of patriotism ought to have silenced the voice of party contention, 
it was undoubtedly this. Peace would have been only a perpe- 
tuation of war. To have made peace with Buonaparte would, 
indeed, have been a deprecation of all peace—war was to him the 
only peace. | | 

So much for the justness of the war as a war against Buona- 
parte. It is but a short step further to justify it as a war for the 
restoration of Louis. The French people were themselves a 
party to that treaty bywhich Louis was restored, and we as another 
party had a right to enforce it. We say, also, that the French 
people have no option of any other dynasty then that of Louis; be- 
cause any other would open the floodgates to the torrent of mis- 
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chiefs which have already deluged Europe. Behind the power 
of Buonaparte couched the demon of jacobinism, 
«* And in his hand a burning brond he had, 
| 7 The which he brandished about his hed ; 
His eyes did hurle forth sparkles fiery red, 
And stared sterne on all A him beheld ; 
| : As ashes pale of hew and seeming ded; 
) And on his dagger still his hand he held.”” Spencer. 


| Nor does it matter whether it be territorial aggression or a 
constittitional inroad, a propagation of principles or an exten- 
sion of power, which is to be dreaded. ‘The imminence of dan- 
ger is that which founds the right of interference. ‘The degree 
of that danger may raise the right into an obligation. Europe 
and the cause of humanity demand that France should be coerced 
into repose; and even supposing that any innoxious person 
could be raised to the throne, usurpation itself, in the present 
irritable condition of that country, would be a serious mischief 
to every surrounding state. It would be a nuisance and a con- 
tagious nuisance. But to denounce usurpation is in effect to 
maintain the principle of claim by law and constitutional right, 
We therefore see no impropriety in a direct interference for 
the restoration of the legitimate monarch, always protesting 
} against any endeavours to set up a resemblance between the con- 
4 stitutional revolution in our own country and the military over- 
throw of a legitimate government like that of which we have 
: been treating. 
4 The problem of interference with the internal settlement of a 
i foreign independent state being practically resolved, as it always 
must be, by the duty of self-preservation, we next pass to 
1 the consideration of the means whereby the peace of the world 
4 and the independence of nations are, under the present circum- 
stances, to be best secured. If during a period of great excite- 
ment, while the dazzling work of deliverance from military des- 
potism was in process, high expectations were formed ma: even 
encouraged, of universal restitution, all sober and reflecting men, 
on the other hand, perceived that ancient barriers had been so 
broken down, and political relations had been so altered and 
confounded, during the storm which had for so long an interval 
shaken the civilized world, that the theory of a status quo was 
neither easy, expedient, nor even safe to be adopted. ‘The same 
elements of which the system of European states was formerly 
composed were no longer visible, and the same geographical 
divisions would be found to comprise within thei respective 
limits very, different proportions of moral efficiency. Experience 
also. had furnished sufficient proofs of the inadequacy of the old 
arrangement to effectuate an approach to, that general happiness 
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which could only be realized by a plan of division that would 
make it the obvious interest of a prevailing majority to repress 
the exorbitance of each particular power. 

A speculative balance of power has a tendency to perpe- 
tuate hostility. It serves as a fund of jealousy, from which 
ambition may draw perpetual supplies. It keeps the tone of 
political feeling at too irascible a point, and reconciles the 
conscience of the aggressor by affording him all the decent 
pretexts of quarrel with his weaker neighbour. This has been 
for the most part the unfortunate posture of human affairs. 
Where the notion of a balance of power has prevailed, the im- 
pression has produced nothing but sudden combinations against 
individual violence and casual success. It has rarely, if ever, 
produced any scheme of limitation and mutual adjustment 
founded on a preventive principle and sanctioned by general re- 
cognition. ‘The dispositions and circumstances of mankind have 
never yielded an opportunity so favourable to its happiness. 
Confederacies of the weak against the strong were common 
enough among the republics of Greece, but these have been pro- 
perly described as the fruit rather of “ jealous emulation” than 
of ‘* cautious politics;’ and every effort against a powerful: as- 
cendency, if successful in its immediate object, by developing the 
resources of some new oppressor, has ended only in shitting the 
danger. A multiplicity of small states crowded together, like 
fowls in a coop, are always gratuitously wounding and torment~ 
ing each other. In such a state the mind is strongly actuated, 
and its energies strained to the highest compass of nature; but 
if social happiness is the proper end of human action, and wide 
views and extended relations are necessary to mental dignity and 
substantial greatness, man can scarcely be said, under such cir- 
cumstances, to feel the extent of his own character, to embrace 
the circuit ofhis affinities, or to know himself in abl his moral ex- 

ansion. | 

; The quarrels. of the Greek republics, fomented by the Persian 
monarchs, suspended the fate of that tottering power; and, instead 
of affording a specimen of a wise and liberal balance among them- 
selves, or a generous opposition tempered by a common sympathy; 
and acknowledging an ultimate. correspondence of interest, they 
presented themselves to the designs of foreign ambition. as fit 
agents of| their own destruction. + | 

The generals who divided among themselves the patrimony 
and conquests of Alexander exhibited a pretty correct notion of 
a balance of power in) their vast allotments of empire; and in 
the combination against. Antigonus, acted upon the principle of 
their first establishment. But the distances of these great monar+ 
chies from each other was too great to admit ofany conventional 
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restrictions on their separate accumulations; so that whatever 
might be their pee of each other’s power when that power 
began to expand itself, yet the means of aggrandizement received 
no preventive check from any pre-arranged definitions of terri- 
tory. From the first Punic war to the reduction of the world 
under the Roman yoke, if the sound of this maxim was sometimes 
heard in declamation or in the lectures of political philosophy, 
it seems to have had little or no existence in the practice of 
states. 7 

The balance of power, as now understood and professed to be 
acted upon, is almost wholly a creature of modern politics. ‘The 
contiguity of opulent and extensive states, the quick intelligence 
which each obtains of the operations of the rest, the ostensible 
nature of military preparations, the dispersion and interchange 
of accredited organs and resident ambassadors, the jealous ac- 
curacy of frontier lines, the diffusion and frequency of public 
ordinances, solemn pacts, and federal rites which bind inde- 
ndence in willing chains, the existence of a code of paramount 
aw borrowed from nature, and accepted by all because dictated 
by none, have created an intercourse, a vicinity, a community, 
between all the states within the more immediate sphere of 
| each other’s influence, that have at length brought out into 

| full activity the principle of the balance of power. , 
: It is evident, however, that even in modern times the practice 
has not kept pace with the theory; and that although a pro- 
— illumination has afforded a complete vision of the per- 
ections of this system, Europe has as yet advanced but a little 
way towards a real and solid application of its principles. Nor 
is any profound political knowledge necessary to explain the 
| causes of this failure. They lie upon the surface of common 
experience. A selfish ignorance has betrayed the general cause, 
and the — object heitihell by every state, of” enlarging its 
geographical limits and nominal sway, has made it forget the 
i true sources of national perpetuity and moral grandeur. The 
; broad reason of the failure, in short, is this, that mankind and 
i especially governments, have not yet been ripe enough in ho- 
i nesty to carry into effect a system of particular sacrifices for a 
4 common benefit. But shonghs a pure feeling of solicitude for 
i neral tranquillity can scarcely be expected to start of itself into 
A ing, and become the character at any one epoch of all, or of a 
| prevailing majority of all, the governments of Europe; yet it 
| might reasonably enter into the speculations-of sober philosophy 
| to expect that a day might come, (that day, we trust is come), 
! when a general exhaustion, the effect of continual wars, might 
_ compel the nations of this civilized portion of the globe. seriously 
and sincerely to reflect upon the means of’ securing aduration of 
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repose sufficient to repair their wasted stamina and prevent an 
irrecoverable relapse. ‘This has often constrained particular 


states in the height of their aggrandisement to invite sewn 
and to listen to terms of accommodation below the pride of their 


external success and airy elevation. But hitherto the lessons of 
adversity seem never to have been sufficiently severe and general 
to dissolve the dreams of ambition and bring monarchs to confer 
together in their sober senses. The truth is, that where at any 
time the exertions of confederated states have succeeded in re- 
pelling the essions of an overbearing power, if enough has 
been obtained to satisfy the immediate demands of glory, and 
the sword has been sheathed with honour, the balance has been 
considered as restored; and it seems scarcely ever to have oc- 
curred to the parties to the conflict, that it is not the nature 
_of a true balance of power to manifest its existence by the un 
ceasing efforts of an active opposition, which is only another 
hrase for a perpetual state of war, but to maintain itself rather 
y reciprocal displays of strength, and by the attitude and ap- 
paratus of means and resource. If we are always to be Aghting 
tor the balance of power, it deserves only to be considered as a 
pretence for legalizing bloodshed, and as cherishing the elements 
of actual war in the m of speculative security. 
. To be satisfied how little for the most part the treaties of mo- 
_dern Europe have conduced to a solid equilibrium of power, we 
need only attend to the principal treaties which terminated the 
several contests in which the ambition of Louis XIV. en 
him. From almost every one of these treaties, though pro- 
fessedly adopting the balance of power as its object, France 
came_ out with a fresh addition to its means of endangering and 
unsettling the other states of Europe. The restless ambition of 
Louis XIV. prepared and disposed the country for the convul- 
sions which have since taken place; it sowed the revolutionary 
seeds in the interior distress occasioned by a destructive waste of 
wealth; but it also furnished in the great and important an- 
nexations of territory which his arms and successfu mer had 
acquired, such an engine of physical strength as, under the im- 
pulse of the revolutionary fever, overturned not merely the ba- 
ni of power in Europe, but, except in this island, almost 
effaced eyery trace of political independence. 
_ During a dark and portentous period of sanguinary 6. <r 
and triumphant wrong, the sword has traced upon the tablet of 
Europe that lesson for its future conduct which Providence has 
in a wonderful manner matured the means of carrying into prac- 
tice. France doubly conquered is at the feet of her injured and 
insulted antagonists; the horse and the rider have been over- 


thrown, and the wreck of Pharoah’s host was scarcely more com- 
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plete than that which has revenged upon a perfidious and re~ 
morseless people the wrongs of bleeding humanity. 

‘The great and desperate obstacle to the balance of power in 
Europe has thus been removed. ‘The Gaul no longer dictates, 
or ‘throws his sword into the scale; but with impotent ferocity 
and savage submission bends to the yoke which he has been 
striving so long to impose upon others. ‘The simple reduction of 
the physical power of France within its proper limits would, 
if nothing else be done, be a nearer advance towards a real 
balance of power in Europe, than all the treaties of nations, the 
results of triple and quadruple alliances for these two centuries 

have been capable of producing. Whether such will be 
really the fruit of this stupendous struggle must depend upon 
the use made of the opportunity which it has afforded. Whe- 
ther the Allies have pared down the ascendancy of France 
to the level required to constitute a substantial equipoise 
among the great states of Europe; or, eens operated 
upon by fear of each other, or’ by whatever principles of mis- 
taken moderation, they have left her the fibres of that rank 
luxuriance of power for which no assignable border can suffice, 
will be soon seen. But of this we are sure, that no reliance can 
be placed on the lesson, awful as it has been, which France, re- 
volutionary France, has received. Neither mellowed nor me- 
liorated by misfortune, she sees no angel in the storm which has 
overwhelmed her; in the vengeance which has overtaken her, she 
hears ne spiritual thunder; in all these fearful changes, she feels 
no invisible hand ; she dies and gives no sign. Jacobin France 
expires with an insolent levity mixing with her mortal struggles; 
—with her atheistical crest erect against Providence, she curses 
God and dies.* 


* We cannot resist the pleasure of quoting Mr. Burke's sentiments on the fate of 
religion in jacobin France, ‘‘ In the Revolution of France two sorts of men 
were principally concerned in giving a character and determination to its pursuits ; 
the philesophers and the politicians, They took different ways, but they met in 
the same end; The philosophers bad one predominant object, which they pur- 
sued with a fanatical fury, that is, the utter extirpation ef religion. To that 
every question of empire was subordinate, They had rather domineer in a parish 
of Atheists, than rule over a Christian world, Their temporal ambition was 
wholly subservient to their proselytizing spirit, in whieh they were not exceeded 
by Mahomet himself, 

“They who have made but superfical studies in the Natural History of the human 
mind, have been taught to look on religious opinions as the only cause of enthasias- 
tic zeal and sectarian propagation, But there is nedoctrine whatever, on which 
men Cui warn, that is mot capable of the very same effect, The social nature of 
man impels him to propagate his principles, as much as physical impulses urge him 
to propagate his kind, ‘Phe passtons give zeal umd vehemence. The undersfand- 
ing: bestows designand system. The whole mat weves under the discipline of his 
opinions, Religion is among the most powerful czuses of enthusiasm, When any 
thing concerning it becomes an, object-of muctymeditation, it cannot be indifferent 
to the’mind. They who donotTove religion, hate it: The rebels to God perfectly 
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To have conquered the principle of Jacobinism, if conquered 
it radically is, is greatly to have cleared the way to the balance 
of power. But more, much more, must be done. So naturally 
predominant is France, by her physical resources and: her. geo- 
graphical position, that nothing can secure Europe against her 
for any length of time, but a vast reduction of her means.* 
Whether the late compression of her frontier is sufficient; 


abhor the Author of their being. They hate him “ with all their heart, with alk 
their mind, with all their soul, and with all their strength.” He never presents 
himself to their thoughts, but to menace and alarm them. They caunot strike the 
sun out of Heaven, but they are able to raise a smouldering smoke that obscures 
him from their own eyes. Not being able to revenge themselves on God, they 
have a delight in vicariously defacing, degrading, torturing, and tearing in pieces 
his image in man. Let no one judge of them by what he has conceived of them, 
when they were not incorporated, and had neo lead, They were then only pas 
sengers in a common vehicle. They were then carried along with the general mo- 
tion of religion in the community, and, without being aware of it, parteok of its 
influence. In that situation, at worst their nature was left free to counterwork their 
principles. They despaired of giving any very general currency to their opinians. 
They considered them as a reserved privilege for the chosen few. But when. the 
possibility of dominion, lead, and propagation presented themselves, and 
that the ambition, which before had so often made them hypocrites, might 
rather gain than lose by a daring avowal of their sentiments, then the nature 
of this infernal spirit, which has ‘* evil for its good” appeared in its. full — 
perfection. Nothing indeed but the possession of some power can with any 

certainty discover what at the bottom is the true character of any mar. With 
out reading the speeches of Vergniaux, Frangais of Nantz, Isvard, and some others 

of that sort, it would net be easy to conceive the passion, rancour, and malice of 
their tongues and hearts. They worked themselves up to. a perfect phrenzy 

against religion and all its professors. They tore the reputation of the Clergy to 
pieces by their infuriated declamations and invectives, before they lacerated their 

bodies by their massacres, This fanatical atheism left out, we omit the principal 

feature in the French Revolution, and a principal consideration with regard to 

the effects to be expected from a peace with it, 

_ “ The other sort of meu were the politicians. To them who had little or not at- 
all reflected on the subject, religion was in itself no objcet of Jove or hatred. They 

disbelieved it, and that was all, Neutral with regard to that object, they tool 

the side which in the present state of things might best answer their purposes, 

They soon found that they could not do without the philosophers ; and the philoso- 

phers soon made them sensible, that the destruction of, religion was, to. 

them with means of conquest first at home, and then abroad, The philosophers 

were the active internal agitators, and supplied the spirit and principles: the se, 

cond gave the practical direction. Sometimes the-one predominated in, the compos 

sition, sometimes the other, The only difference betwoen them was in the ne- 

cessity of concealing the general design for a time, and in their dealing with fo- | 
reign nations; the fanaticks going straight forward and openly, the politicians by 

the surer mode of zigzag. In the course of events this, among other canses, pro- 

duced fierce and bloody contentions betweem them. But at the bottom they 

thoroughly agreed in all the ebjects of ambition avd irreligion, and, substantially 

inall the means of promoting these ends,” (P. 160—163.) — ! 

* In the report of the Commissioners at Vienna, who were appointed to exa- 
mine whether, after the events which had followed the return of Buonaparte to 
France, any new declaration (other than that of March, 1813), would be necessary, 
we find these words—*“‘ It is no longer the question to maintain the Treaty, of Paris, 
but to make it over again, Phe Powers find themselyes placed imexactly the same 


situation. towards France, as on the 3) st of March, 1814.” 
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whether she is made to sacrifice enough of her ill-gotten territory 
for the common cause of Europe, is with us matter of serious 
doubt; but no doubt can exist of the necessity of making fast the 
doors of the rest of Europe against her ambition. To leave her 
surrounded with petty states, would be in practical language to 
tell her, that whenever it may suit her convenience, ihe is at 
liberty to disturb the world, and undo all that has been done. 
Nothing that can invite aggression by its imbecility must exist 
near her frontiers. Without the plan of annexation which has 
been adopted by the allies, it would be talking absolute nonsense 
to say, that any thing effectual could have been done towards the 
balance of power in Europe. There is no security without coun- 
terpoise, and no counterpoise without consolidation. Little states 
in immediate contact with a dominant and aspiring power live by 
sufferance. Interposed between two potent neighbours, «instead 
of being a barrier of separation, they are at once the arena of 
the contest, and the prize for which the contest is maintained. 
Their neutrality vacillates until it falls into the lap of the 
stoutest, adding strength to strength, and purchasing a degraded 
existence by becoming the agent of spoliation and oppression. 
Thus do these petty governments supply the materials of .a per- 


petual disturbance of the just equilibrium of power in Europe; 


they are a kind of loose and shiking ballast, running to the side 
which already preponderates, and making bad worse. Some- 
thing more solid and compact must fill yp these spaces, and ta 
the momity of ambition something more of a plenum must 
oppose itself. 
he nations seem at last to have learned this profitable lesson ; 
and. while reviewers and debaters have been hurling their hypo- 
critical anathemas at the moral injustice of their proceeding, the 
Congress, with what intermixture of self partiality we shall not 
inquire, because it is neither necessary nor possible to be known, 
have been wisely proceeding with their plan of giving perma- 
nency, solidity, and security, to the different estates of Hurope. 
The age masses of which it is in future to be composed will be 
less easily put in motion, and compacter bodies in closer conti- 
guity will yield less 1 aay for sudden irruption, and the pri- 
mary movements of hostility. But the question will still occur,— 
Is this allowable on the principle of general equity? Are indepen- 
dent nations to be robbed of their political existence for the sake 
of this balance of power ? 
It is a long established maxim among the nations of this 
uarter of the globe, the happy fruit of civilization, grounded on 
€ — conclusions of experience, that while every state may 
justly challenge an independent enjoyment of its own laws and 
constitution, it owes submission to a general law of convenience, 
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m which may be said to consist the paramount policy of Europe. 
And this, to the extent to which it may upon just principles be 
carried, must necessarily be despotic; for to say that nations 
reserve a right of resisting it, is in reality to say, that it does not 
exist. What are or are not comprised within this code may be 
matter of frequent dispute, but it seems to have been for ages 
admitted, that the due conservation of an European balance of 
power is a most solemn and transcendent portion of it. It is a sort 
of hypothetical compact, which every nation is most earnest that 
others should acknowledge and obey. It is therefore recognized 
by all. To support a law, the benefit of which extends to the 
whole collectively, the parts distributively must sometimes be 
sacrificed: it is a rare thing to find a scheme of general benefit 
that does not infer and suppose some partial privations, This is 
obviously the case with that part of the general policy of nations 
to which we have been alluding, denominated the balance of 
wer. It supposes an arrangement which, to be effectual, must 
be the result a alterations in the extent of some states, and the 
transfer and annexation of others. This is the theory; but how 
‘to enforce it is the problem. Nations will not impose sacrifices 
upon themselves, much less will they consent to give up their 
name and independent existence. It is evident, therefore, that 
power is necessary to impose the concessions which are to 
duce the balance of power. And upon the real character and 
direction of this disposing power, must depend the solidity and 
value of the system that proceeds from it. 
The great states have met in congress to settle the balance and 
peace off Europe in the “ way in which it can be settled ; that is, 
conventionally; in the only way in which it can be enforced, that 
is, with powerful armies on foot. It is clear, that one of the best 
securities against an unjust and oppressive use of this irresistible 
accumulation of force is the counteraction of interest among those 
who wield it and the erect attitude in which they stand before 
each other. But they are also acting in a great and conspicuous 
scene with the eyes of the whole civilized globe upon them. Rich 
in the experience of the past, mellowed by misfortune, engaged 
by their solemn declarations, concerned for their characters, in- 
terested in retrieving the honour of diadems, and equally so in re- 
plenishing their fn, sar coffers; awed by the expectation of 
millions, responsible for human life, and happiness, and peace, 
they meet to impose fetters on lawless might. and the lust of'do- 
minion, with sublimer and severer motives to integrity than were 
ever addressed to the consciences of kings by any crisis or condi- 
tion of the world. 
-. How far what has been done or. is doing by these powers.i« 
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answerable or not answerable to this lofty vocation, time will 
evince, . For ourselves we must confess that we can view with a 
steady and unmoistened eye the annexation of Genoa to Sardinia, 
and a portion of Saxony to Prussia; the extension of the domi- 
nions of that monarch on the left bank of the Rhine, and the 


aggrandisement of the house of Orange. We can view these 
transpositions of empire unmoved by the tears of our tender- 


hearted patriots, or the amiable sorrow of our brother Reviewers, 
because we think that the paramount interests of Europe require 
these changes; that the balance of power cannot be settled with- 
out them; that those portions of Europe which have thus been 
deprived of their separate political existence have forfeited their 
right to independence as conquered allies of France ; and finally, 
because by their annexation to powerful states, they are prevented 
from being the instruments of. French ambition, and the doci 
disciples of its destructive principles. 
One of the circumstances which help to account for the slow 
progress which has been made for centuries past towards bringing 
to some practical operation the.theory, so well understood, of the 
balance of power in Europe, has been the territorial weakness of 
the King of Sardinia. He keeps the gates of the 'rench domi- 
nions, and at the same time bars access to Italy. If Sardinia be 
strengthened as much as England must wish her to be, France 
will be balanced towards the south, and in every contest between 
the houses of Bourbon and Austria, the power of Sardinia will be 
directed by its interest to throw itself into the lighter scale: She 
is by ber situation the natural fulcrum of the great balance, but 
her proper and beneficial office cannot be performed without an 
accession of force. For our own parts, therefore, as Genoa has 
been conquered, the best mode, in our humble opinion, of dis- 
ing of the conquest is to make it a peacc-offering, by annex- 
ing it to the dominions of his Sardinian Majesty. ‘To the trade 
also of this country the balance of Italy is of great importance; 
and for preserving this important. object we are principally to 
look to the crown of Sardinia. 
_ The independence of the confederated Cantons of Switzerland, 


and the compact frame of their union, are objects also of the 


greatest importance, and present advantages similar to those 
which suggest the expediency. of strengthening Sardinia ; though, 
from the nature of their constitution, and the more torpid cha- 
racter of republics, less efficiency in medicating the violence of 
France or Austria is to be expected from their exertions. These 
points being secured, Austria might with more safety to the com- 
mon cause be allowed to strengthen herself in Italy, without 
which. she will scarcely be a match for France, though foreed 
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‘back within her ante-revolutionary frontier. An extract from the 
state-paper at the head of this article will help to put this ina 
clear point of view. 


“It is evidently of the utmost importance, if not absolutely in- 
dispensable for this purpose, to secure the vigorous and effectual co- 
operation both of Austria and Prussia; but there is liftle reason to 
hope, that either of those powers will be brought to’ embark in the 
common cause, without the prospect of obtaining some important 
acquisition to compensate for its exertions. On the grounds which 
have been already stated, his Majesty conceives that nothing could 
so much contribute to the general security, as giving to Austria fresh 
‘means of resisting the views of France on the side of Italy and 
placing Prussia in a similar situation with respect to the Low Coun- 
tries; and the relative situations of the two powers would naturally make 
re the quarters to which their views would respectively be di- 
rected. 

“ In Italy, sound policy would require, that the power and in- 
fluence of the King of Sardinia should be augmented, and that Austria 
should be replaced in a situation, which may enable her to afford an 
immediate and effectual support to his dominions, in case of their 
being attacked. His Majesty sees with satisfaction, from the secret 
and confidential communications recently received through your Ex- 
cellency, that the views of the Court of Vienna are perfectly con- 
formable to this general principle, and that the extension at which 
she aims might not only be admitted, but might even be increased 
with advantage to the general interest. In other respects, his Majesty 
entirely concurs in the outline of the arrangement which he under- 
stands the Emperor of Russia to be desirous of seeing effected in this 
quarter. His Majesty considers it as absolutely necessary, for the 
general security, that Italy should be completely rescued both from 
the occupation and influence of France; and that no powers should 
be left within it, who are not likely to enter into a general system of 
defence for maintaining its independence.. For this purpose, it is es- 
sential, that the countries now composing what is called the Italian 
Republic should be transferred to other powers. In distributing these 
territories, an increase of wealth and power should undoubtedly be 
given to the King of Sardinia: and it seems material that his 
sessions, as well as the Duchy of Tuscany (which it is. to 
restore to the Grand Duke), should be brought into immediate con- 
tact or ready communication with those of Austria. On this prin- 
ciple, the whole of the territories which now compose the Ligurian 
Republic might, it is conceived, be annexed to. the Piedmont.” 


Experience has sufficiently shown the importance of strength- 
ening Austria on the side of Italy. She is the natural counter- 
‘poise to France in the south of Europe. She is also the natural 
protectress of Germany. It is on these accounts that the prag- 
‘matic sanction provided for the perpetual consolidation of 
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co-estates of the present House of Austria. Her Italian pro- 
vinces form her arm for repressing French ambition. 
As Austria is the ncing power on the south and east, so 
the dominions of the King russia hold the scales even in the 
north. To enable him to do this without violent and consuming 
efforts is the object of a wise i peer. Prussia is the 
natural guardian of northern Germany and of the Netherlands, 
and forms a very essential part of that barrier line which must in 
future oppose itself to the extravagant projects of restless France. 
To give to Prusia an immediate bearing upon the French domi- 
nions to the north-east, seems, therefore, to us a very sati 
reason for laying a broken territory in that quarter, unable, and 
often unwilling, to protect itself against France, into the solid 
establishment of this vigorous monarch. To strengthen him also 
in the heart of his empire is a measure equally expedient, and if 
that accession of strength is obtained at the expense of Saxony, of 
Saxony the steady ally of Buonaparte to the last, we do not see 
in it those affecting marks of injustice and cruelty which excite 
the commiseration of gentler natures. ‘That this general ag- 
grandizement of Prussia, and the respectable attitude of this 
power on that area which France will never relinquish the hope 
of making her own, viz. the little principalities on the left bank 
of the Rhine, is a most important ent for Europe, may 
be gathered from the Exposé Com if of M. le Baron Bignon, 
which we have likewise placed at the head of this article. 


*¢ Une circonstance nouvelle vient encore s’o a la formation 
de liens intimes entre Ja Prusse et la France. Prusse était pré- 
cédemment pour nous un allié naturel dans toute la force du sens 


_donné a cette expression, et cependant elle n’a été engagée envers la 


France par une alliance effective que dans Ja guerre dont le but etait, 
pour Frederick Il. d’arracher la Silésie 4 }’Autriche, et pour nous, 
d@essurer la couronne Impériale a )’Electeur de Baviere. Aujourd’hui 
la Prusse se dépouille méme des conditions qui nous la montraient 


‘sous le point de vue avantageux d'une alliance naturelle ; Elle va se 


trouver avec nous dans une position toute differente, s’il s’établit sur 


‘Ja rive gauche da Rhin un contact plus ou moins étendu entre ses pos- 
“sessions et les nétres. On ne peut se dissimuler que c’est un motif 


d’inquietude pour Vavenir que de voir une de puissance prendre 


‘dans ndtre’ voisinage Ja place des Etats ecclesiastiques, et des autres 


petites principautés qui, si la totalité de ce territoire ne devait pas 


‘nous rouvaient utilement interposés pour le repos de 


la France et de PAllemagne.” (P. 269.) 


‘Thus this good Baron whom we have lately seen intrusted 


4 


‘with the portfolio of the parenthetical government, which breathed 


between the victory of Waterloo and the surrender of the Ca- 
2. 
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pital, (we presume it is the same person) reasons for France; in 
whom he sees nothing but moderation and love of peace, “ qui 
se livre qu’a des idées de conservation.” 
For those petty states, members of the confederation of the 
Rhine, rather than integral parts of the German Empire, we 
feel no more for them than for the territory annexed to Sardinia. 
And we are far indeed from feeling with M. De Bignon that 
“ Aujourd’ui, les etats qui faisaient partie de la confederation 
du Rhin, dégagées des obligations qu’elle leur imposait, comme 
ils Pavaient été précédemment de tous les liens de Pancienne 
constitution Germanique, sont rendus ou du moins devraient 
étre rendus a l'état d’indépendance le plus absolu et le plus com- 
plet.” This is a true French idea of the honourable issue and 
privileged impunity of crime. 

There is hot, we trust, a mind of British mould that will 
deny the importance of redeeming the Belgic provinces from 
France, and providing for her a strong curb on her northern 
frontier. ‘This territory, M. De Bignon well observes, cannot 
regard France without inquietude, and not the less so, when 
it is considered that for this fine country France in her lowest 
state still fondly cherishes * les prétensions et Jes souvenirs.” 

It is well worth following the Baron a little, as the organ of 
French sentiments, on the subject of these annexations, and ob- 
serve with what cool confidence a Frenchman can inforce upon 
the conscience of Europe, injured insulted Europe, the treaty of 
Westphalia. 


“ Les princes qui devaient attendre des recompenses de la des 
Cours de’ Vieone. de Berlin, et de Londres pour leur meh on par- 
ticipation a l'expulsion d’un maitre etranger, voient aujourd’ui leurs 
libertés menacées par ces mémes Cours, et c’est dans la puissance 
contre laquelle ils yiennent de combattre, qu’ils appercoivent deja leur 
refuge et leur soutien. Sans doute le Gouvernement Francais doit éviter 
avec s0in toute occasion de querelles sans utilité; mais, quelle que 
soit la nature de la constitution qu’il plaira aux trois hautes puissances 
d’ Allemagne d’imposer a leur Co-Etats, la France demeure maitresse 
de sa propre conduite, et sa conduite ne peut qu’étre la méme dans 
toutes hypothéses. Si la constitution que ]’on rédige en ce mo- 
ment maintient independance des Etats Germaniques, le Gouverne- 
ment Francais ne pourra que s’en rejouir. Si cette i est 
violée, l’acte ne sera pas obligatoire pour les Etats que |’on prétendrait 
y soumettre: aucune autorité humaine ne pourrait empécher la France 
de continuer a les regarder comme. indépendans, et 4 traiter avec 
eux en cette qualité. L’un des droits les plus essentiels dont ces princes 
ne peuvent jamais se laisser dépouiller, est celui de se confédérer entre 
eux et avec les puissances étrangéres. I] n’est pas possible de croire 
que Pan des résultats d’une guerre, fastueusement annoncée comme 
devant produire l’affranchisement des peuples, puisse étre d'enlever 
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aux Etats Germaniques, pour prix de leur utile concours, des droits 
sacrés devenus imprescriptibles, et notamment celui que je viens de 
citer; droit capital qui leur est garanti par l’article 15 de la bulle d’or, 
et par l’article 8 de la paix de Westphalie.”” (P. 300.) 

With respect to Poland, we feel no difficulty in agreeing with 
the Baron, either on the subject of the partition or the cession of 
that noble country. We cate been always desirious of seeing 
it an independent state, restored to a self-sufficiency of power, 
and made a respectable constituent of the balance of the north, 
We haye wished to see its crown hereditary, the only footing on 
which a permanency of empire and independence can be secured. 
And we think with M. le Bignon, that the royal or imperial 
source from which its Sovereign should come, was a point of se- 
condary importance. The ties of kindred among Sovereigns are 
necessarily subordinate to those of their political interests. 

The production of Mons. Le Baron is truly French. It is 
most maliciously unjust towards this country. But it is useful 
and instructive, inasmuch as, by disclosing the grounds of this 
enmity, it tells us what ought to be the perpetual objects of our 
watchful policy. ‘The maritime ascendancy of Great Britain, 
and the laws upon which its conservation depends, are the sub- 
jects of perpetual vexation and repeated abuse in the writings of 
French politicians; we are gratified by finding that we are the 
objects of so much hate and jealousy. Would that we deserved 
it better! that a more manly and moral detestation of the French 
name and nation distinguished the British character; that we 
neither smuggled in their fashions to the injury of our revenue 
and our taste, nor affected a relish for their impure philosophy ; 
that the wholesome hate of our ancestors had not degenerated 
into courtesy towards crime, and that Britons were as proud of 
their character as of their victories. 

It is really beyond all bearing to hear this Frenchman expec- 
torate his malevolence upon our country. ‘“ It is, says he, 
without doubt an unhappy situation for the French Government, 
not to be able at this moment to raise its voice in favour of 
oppressed nations.” And who is it that thus. oppresses the 
nations, and thus throws them upon the generous protection of 


the French? England, insatiable England! who, not content 


with the successive acquisitions which she has obtained by trea- 
ties, aims at acquiring by the presence of her troops a despotic 
interference in the administration of other governments. La 
paix d’Amiens lui a donné la Trinité et Ceylon. La violation 
de ce méme traité d’Amiens lui a conservé isle de Malte. La 
Paix de Paris en 1814 lui céde le seul point militaire qui nous 
restat dans l’Inde. Quelles autres prétensions ce gouvernement 
peut il former encore? Tout autorise a craindre qu’il ne veuille 
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faire payer chérement, méme a ses amis, les services qu’il prétend 
leur avoir rendus. Ou donc s’arrétera-t-il ? , 

Ou donc s’arrétera-t-il? Where then will England stop?’ 
Where she will stop we cannot undertake to say; but the bounds 
which she ought to prescribe 'to herself in respect to France, it is 
only necessary to be thoroughly English to know and to feel. In’ 
a literal sénse,’ England has not stopped even at the gates of 

_Paris;she has entered the guilty city. There has England 
stopped, and there her allies have stopped. Mercy has again 
stayed their hands from “stretching upon it the line of confusion 
and stones ‘of emptiness,” “ from making it an habitation for 
dragons and a court for owls.” 
Napoleon Buonaparte is once more at Paris, says the Edinburgh 
Review for February last. And two things, says the same 
oracular work, are ‘clear in the midst of the darkness ;—‘“ one 
that a crusade in behalf of the Bourbons and the old monarchy is 
as palpably hopeless as it is manifestly unjust ;—and the other, 
that that course of policy is the wisest and most auspicious, 
which tends most to reclaim the population of France from its 
military habits, and to withhold it from those scenes of adven- 
ture in which its military spirit has been formed.” The last of 
these two, clear things is to us extremely perplexing. Are we 
then to withhold France from scenes of adventure by leaving an 
adventurer upon the throne? And is this to be the method of 
reclaiming its population from its military habits? M. Le Baron 
Bignon would have suggested a much better plan for reclaimin 
France from its military habits, viz. by giving it at once the domi- 
nion of the world. We say, and we say it with a full conscious- 
ness of our own insignificance, that the best way of all will be to 
take from it the means of being again the disturber of the world. 
, e other clear thing in the judgment of the sapient reviewer 
is, that a crusade in behalf of the Bourbons and the old 
monarchy, is palpably hopeless. But, unhappily for this predic- 
tion, the crusaders are at Paris. And infidels and mamelukes 
fly before a Christian army. 

* The conquest of France! !” says Mr. Fox “in his letter to 
the Electors of Westminster.” ‘ O calumniated crusaders, how 
rational and moderate were your objects! O! tame and feeble 
Cervantes, with what a timid pencil and faint colours have you 
painted the portrait of a disordered imagination!” But since 
this eloquent burst of that celebrated senator and candid critic 
upon revolutionary France, Paris’ has been twice entered by the 
armies ofthe allies, and an English General has marched to Paris. 

- Cuirassiers, Imperial guard, Invincibles, the flower of France, 
led by their great Commander, with every advantage of numbers 
and opportunity on.their side, have fallen under the sword of 
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these Quixotic allies. ‘ Hell hath enlarged herself and | 
her mouth without measure, and their glory, and their multitude, 
and their pomp, hath descended into it.” 
‘Now ‘that these reveries have been substantiated, a moment 
of deep suspense and ominous conjecture fixes the attention. 
of the world. What the great Powers have settled, or may 
settle at their general’ Congress respecting the other states of 
Europe, is, though sumeecnely important, small in the com- 
arison with that which shall be determined as to France,, 
The second article of the treaty of Paris assured to France. 
the integrity of its boundaries, as they existed on the. first ‘of. 
January, 1792, with such augmentations of territory as. are, 
comprised the subsequent article, which in several clauses 
specifies a line of demarcation on the side.of Germany, Bel- 
gium, and Italy. That peunaesy is much too little for French. 
rapacity, much too gigantic for Europe’s repose. Belgium and 
the fair countries on the left bank of the Rhine are, we may be 
sure, not lost sight of by fraternizing France. Until this Para- 
dise can be brought. Bos her inclosure, her boundary is her 


Happy, but for‘sohappy, illsecured 
Long to continue: And this [fair] seat your heaven’ ws 

Ill fenced for heaven, to keep out such a foe bi 

As now is‘entering: 
With the sea on the. whole of her western border, and a chain 
of fortresses securing: her on every other side, France, round, 
and dense, and compact, in herself, and fearless of attack, will 
wait only for a favourable opportunity of breaking out, from be- 
hind her ramparts, and crushing her.feeble, if divided, neighbours: 
With a larger permanent pas than any of the other great 
powers, she has in proportion to her magnitude .much less of 
ntier to protect, and therefore a much greater. proportion of 
her numerical force in a disposable state than any of het compe- 
titors. In this attitude for mischief, her national vanity is 
always on: the tiptoe nothing depresses’ the tone of her insolencé, 
or suspends the career of her madness. . The wretched remnant 
i 


allies enter the city, amerry scene ensues, the King is restored, 


finds all his good ‘people just what they ought, to be, murderers 


] to report their own iretrievable overthrow. ‘The face, the 

| painted face, of Paris, is hardly changed. by it: a little more 

grimace, a little more scolding, ‘alittle more and fro, 
| and then the farce of abdication follows, and a quick succession 

| of political pastimes. The conquering army approaches; still the 

| buffoonery of an ephemeral government of rogues continues; the 
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are forgiven, the slain forgotten a.veil of unfeeling forgiveness.is 
thrown. over crime, and cruelty, and perfidy; widows and 
orphans, fatherless and friendless, traitors and princes, conquered. 
and, conquerors; - generals, jacobins, statesmen, and rebels, join 
in. the jubilee, and. Louis proceeds to his throne amidst the. 
capering and shouting of those who capered and shouted at the 
execution; of his sainted brother. 
All this while,..his,native tendencies. remain fixed and pro- 
found in, every Frenchman’s heart., His prescriptive vanity, his 
lust of }exterior aggrandisement, the tone, the temperament 
of, his -miud, remains unchanged. It is indestructible and. 
indefatigable ; he contemplates in the renewal of his suffer- 
ings only the revival. of his hopes. His ruling passion. when 
it cannot bear fruit upwards, takes the deeper root down- 
wards,, and the only, way of. restraining its baleful luxuriance is 
to abridge the extent of the soil on which, it grows. 
_ Tenderness towards villainy. is the disease of the times:, but in, 
Paris the very denominations of and bad seem to have lost 
their meaning,..,, There the murderer salutes, you, with q cheerful 
face, and loyalty and treason are sociably intermixed... All essen-. 
tial mora] differences seem about to be lost. in a dastardly charity 
that caresses, only what it fears, and, fears only what it ought to 
confound; that patronizes deadly enmity, and. rewards what it is 


ey The grappling vigour and rough frown of war 
Ts cold in amity and painted peace, MAT 
And our oppression doth make up this league.” 


_ This mischievous and drivelling mercy suggests substantial. 
motives to,those on whom the office has devolved, by the high, 
and. holy. behest of him whose throne is in heaven, of settling the 
landmarks..of power among his creatures on earth, .to extort 
from France ,such sureties as may, chain her, down to,her own. 
happiness, and prevent her from throwing the world again into. 
contusion,.- If reviewer has said, ‘ requires a 
Government established on revolutionary foundations,” the peace. 
of the world requires a conservative barrier that may afford a 
commen. security against. the. mischiefs of. sucha constitution. 
If France is never to be content with a “ pacific and frugal 
government,” Europe must take care not to be subject to. her. 
military mania, nor to be called: upon to repair her. profligate 
waste. If Paris is to be “ edorned,” let it be with what is pro- 
perly her own, but nolonger with stolen goods, the fruits of knayery. 
and violence... If the brilliancy of spectacles ‘¢is: necessary to 
amuse this lively nation,” let its scaffolds be erected, and bloody 
justice be.executed on the pitiless destroyers of the.imnocent sak 
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loyal. At any rate let Europe be sucured against her mischief, 
Let her be prevented from breaking prison, and waging a felo- 
nious war against the human race 

~ Healing retributive justice is that of which the world at this 
moment has the greatest need. Of all the misfortunes which 
could happen to ‘mankind, the most afflicting would be that 
of seeing the ancient maxim of household morality ‘ honesty is 


‘the best policy” deliberately confuted by the: practice of the 


highest tribunal ever assembled for the purpose’ of dispens- 
ing law and justice, for such the forum of Emperors and Kin 
may be considered who hold their grand assize within the 
walls of Paris. The points they have to determine are plain; 
they depend upon no difficulties of discussion. Whether the 
right exists in them to compel a restitution of stolen goods from 
those who by the usages and rights of war have lost al property 
even in their own, save what the clemency of the victors may con- 
cede, cannot be a very perplexing question of political equity. Not 
a statue, or painting, or manuscript of value ravished from the 
Vatican, or from the bosom of rifled religion, not a single per- 
quisite of sacrilege, not a single particle of pilfered property can 
be left in the Louvre, or the libraries, or the cabinets of Paris, 
without a desertion, for so much, in those who have power in their 
hands, of the cause for which that power was vouchsafed to them 
from above; we had almost said, without making themselves ac- 
cessaries after the fact. Another act of necessary and retributive 
justice is to lay France under contribution for the expenses of the 
war. To refrain from doing this would be to neglect an act of the 
most obvious justice towards the subjects of the victor sovereigns. 
They may thereby render themselves less acceptable to the mar 
ket-women of Paris, less an object of thanks to the Bourbons; 
but they will be doing a duty which they owe to their own people, 
and some moral good to the contributors, Who knows but that 
the want of money may have the effect of making them more in- 
~ It would be well if by dimiishing the funds of iniquity the 
gloomy gaiety of the Palais Royal could be somewhat reformed.* 


* We cannot let pass the opportunity that here presents itself of laying before 
our readers an €Xtract from Mr. Scott's * Visit to Paris,” which gives a very 
well drawn portrait of the Palais Royal: wets 
a, The Palais Royal has grown to be what it is, out of these habits and disposi- 
tions, and now presents the most characteristic featare of Paris:—it is dissolute, 
gay, wretched, elegant, paliry, busy, and idle :—it suggests recollections of atrocity, 
and supplies sights of fascivation :—it displays virtue and vice living on easy terns, 
and in immediate neighbourhood with each other, Excitements, indulgencies, 
and privations,—art and vulgarity,—science and ignorauce,—artful conspiracies, 
and careless debaucheries,—all mingle here, forming an atmosphere of various €x- 
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If there is any compunction on this head, let but. the plunders: 
and confiscations aad exhausting levies of the French commanders’ 


halations, a whirl of the most lively images, a stimulating melange of what is 
most heating, intoxicating, and subduing. 

** The Palais Royal was the focus of the revolution ; its coffee-houses, its the- 
atres, its cellars, its gambling-houses, its bagnios, poured forth their living: 
streams into its central space, to listen to the invitations of the orators, who in~ 
cited the people to carry into effect the tremendous plans organized within its con-: 
cealments, It was here, that a joke, or a nod, operating on a loose, reckless, 
heartless rabble, was, in general, the mandate of torment and carnage;—and> 
sometimes, by well-timed and fortunately directed obscenity and falsehood, the 
instrument of dissipating the fury of those whom mercy could not softea, and jus- 
tice could not restrain. A raging, vociferating gang of murderers, men and women, 
brandished their pikes to destroy the house and family of an aristocrat, who had 
himselfescaped from their fury. An appeal to principle and feeling was out of the. 
question at such a time, and to such beings; but a profligate pleasantry supplied 
the suitable application. * Why pull down his house ?’—~exclaimed the interces- 
ser, mounted on a chair—*‘ it is his landlord’s:— why kill his wife ?—she is the 
public’s :—why massacre his children ?—they are probably some of your own,’— 
A yell of merriment broke out from the congregation of furies, and the laugh of 
vice proved, in this instance, a reprieve for the innocent. 900 

** The infamous Duke of Orleans to whom the palace belonged, here expended . 
his immense wealth in nursing, by means of the most herrible immoralities, the 
revolution, of which he himself was the victim. The scenes that were acted here 
at that time are not susceptible of description: the almost unbounded revenues of 
this weak and wicked prince were directed, at the suggestion of the most abomi- 
nable wretches, to every purpose of human depravity, included within the 
opposite limits of sensual indulgence, and cold and cruel ambition, From hence 
issued out the ferocious mobs of prostitutes, poissardes, and blackguards, whose 
character and conduct form the history, for several years, of a nation calling 
itself great. The day at‘length came, when he who had never been but the crea- 
ture of those whom he fancied he guided, was to perish by the storm he had assisted 
to raise. The Duke of Orleans was dragged to his death by the mobs who. had 
been trained in his pay, and his last journey was marked by an incident truly 
French :—those who had partaken of the debancheries and crimes of the Palais 
Royal, stopped its owner, opposite to its well known gate, when he was on his 
way to the fatal machine that was to terminate his miseries and crimes! They 
wished to read in his haggard countenance the emotions caused by this sight, so 
pregnant with intolerable recollections ;—they could not deny themselves the indul- 
gence of this extra barbarity ;—they would not be deprived of the right of exulting 
over the fall of guilt, im which they had deeply participated !—Are not these 
things, which were not done in a corner, which twenty-six millions of men saw. 
perpetrated as their public acts, which powerfully infinenced the thinking, the 
habits, and the interests of Europe,—and have, more than any other cireumstances, 
contributed to form the character of the age,—are they not the public monuments 
of France, as muchas the pillars which she has erected, or the pictures which she 
has stolen? She vaunts of her public places: the question is, what sentiments and 
recollections do they chiefly excite? Itis these that are to form her glory,—for 
glory isan estimate of the mind. priod 

“‘ The Palais Royal is still a place where news-and politics are discussed. There 
is in Paris, what strikes an Englishman as an unusual number of persons, who 
seem loose from actual occupation, without indicating that they are above it, The 
period of my visit to that capital, which was shortly after the destruction ofa 
government, the disbandment of an army, and the return of legions of prisoners of 
‘war, was more than commonly calculatedto display this appearance,—but i ap- 
prehend, from what 1 could learn, that it always exists. The crowds of the Palais 
Royal are thus formed, and it puts on its air of bustling dissipation, and lounging 
sensuality, at an early hour of the morning, The chairs that are placed out usder 


— 


in,their cruel progress through the independent states of Europe, 


ever since. their revolutionary riot begun, be remembered, and 


the trees, are to be hired, with a, newspaper, for a couple of sous a piece :—theg 
@re soon occupied :—the crowd of sitters and standers gradually increases,—the, 
buz of conversation swells to a noise:-—the cafés fill:—the piazzas become 
crowded :—the piace assumes the look of intefise and earnest avocation,—yet the 
whirl and the rush are of those who float.and drift in. the vertex of | pleasure,, 
. shopsof the Palais Royal are brilliants—they are all devoted either to toys, 
ornaments, or luxuries,. Nothing can be imagined. more elegant and striking’thaa, 
their numerous collections of ornamental clock-cases:—they are formed of the 
whitest alabaster, and many of them present very ingenious and fanciful devices, 
One, for instance, that 1 saw, was.a female figure, iv the garb and with the air ef 
Pleasures—hiding the hours witha fold of her scanty drapery :—one hour alone, 
peeped out, and that indicated the time of the day ;—the mechanism of the works 
caused it to be.succeeded by the next in- succession, Others were modelled after 
the most favourite: pictures and sculptures :—David’s Horatii and Curiatii had 
been-very frequently copied. . The beauty and variety of the snuff-boxes, and the, 
atticles:in cut-glass,—the ribbens and silks, with their exquisite colours, the art 
af giving which is net known to England,—the profusion and seductiveness of the 
Magazines des Gourmands,—are matehless. .. There are also several passages.at the 
hack of the: place itself, all full of this soct of display, though of an inferior kind, 
and including the features of vice.in more distinct deformity. Many of the shops 
in these, are kept by small booksellers, who expose their: wares beyond their wia. 
dews on: stalls,—and the mentioning of this fact induces.me te notice here,. two. 
circumstances highly characteristic of Paris, and indicative of its:moral and sociak 
eoft Therfirst is the extreme profligacy.and filthiness ofthe books and prints that are 
exposed for sale. . The vilest' publications lie about every where, throwing in your 
face. a grossness which amounts rather to brutality than mere sensuality, It isa 
proof how deep.and general. is the viciousuess of manners which causes. this, .that 
they run ithroogh all the degress necessary to adapt them to every class of purchasers, 
elegant as art can make them,—others mere villainous deformitiese 
There are editions of the works of all-the established authors, graduated for.every 
description of taste :—in one the prints are chaste and good, in another licentious- 
ness begins to appear,—in a third it is:more apparent,—in a fourth it amounts to 
e@bscenity. » Alb these are finely executed, but there-are others, regulated. accord- 
ing to the same scale of wickedness, which are done in.a.much inferior way for the 
wants of the poor. From the completeness. of the supply may be judged.the extea- 
siveness and certainty ef the demand, But the most horrible circumstance con- 
nected with this. branch ef Parisian manufacture remains-to be told : \it is so much 
amatter of. common trade, that the women in the shops,—and every ‘shop is kept 
by a, woman,—vend these articles;with the utmost unconcern, . A tradesman’s. wife 
willtellher daughter to take down a book for the gentleman, the interior of which 
is a pandemonium of grossness, A respectable beokseller in my presence, insulted 
a female-customer, by putting into ber hands an edition of Fontaine, saying, “+ the 
prinis:of this book, Madam, are beautiful, but they would. render it improper for 
the-eyes anmarried lady.” {t this easy way that they define virtue and 
vice; they know nothing of the difference as a matter of feeling,—it must take the 
tangible.and palpable shape of an action before they can perceiveit, 
ci Ipis.to the disgrace of French art that it is a slave to this dissolute taste; 
The artists labour to unite the gratification of obscene dispositions with the result 
of elegant: conceptions :—they make the display of nudity tieir principal ob- 
ject ;—it is evidently not done by them in the natural and necessary course of 
the subject, but in the depravity of the artist, speaking to the depravity of the 
@bserver., Venuses are hung out, without the print-shops, for tho-e who know 
nothing of form but as an object of lasciviousness; the bad intentien is, in short, 
every where apparent, and, to judge by the enormous. quantity of provision made 
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such compunction will be presently remoyed ; and that which it. 
is their interest and right, it will appear to be their duty to da. 
Not a city was ever entered by a French army that, has not felt, 
till, it could feel it no longer, }’rench rapacity and extortion. Let 
Austria reflect on the fate of Vienna in the November of 1805, 
when the citizens were mocked with a promise of protection, 
while the whole army was supplied and supported by the requisi- 
tions imposed upon them, After the battle of Austerlitz,. in) 
the conquéror’s march, every city, but especially the capital of 
the Prussian ‘states, was ravaged and plundered: and Frederick 
ought not to forget, that the sword of Frederick the Great, the: 
ribbon of his order, the black eagle, the trophies and colours of 
the Seven Years’ War, were taken from the tomb of the departed 
hero, Hamburgh and Lubeck call for punishment upon. their. 
ruthless plunderers, a punishment of retaliation, not for vengeance, 
but for showing to France and to the world the danger of abus< 
ing victory, and the destructive recoil of brutal rapacity. 
_ Another demand of retributive justice “knocks at the door and: 


heart of every potentate in Europe.” ‘The world is impatient to 


hear whether murder, treason, and robbery, are to be. treated as 


crimes: and whether if the heart. of the sovereign of France-fails. 
him, the sacrifice of those whose crimes have been crimes against 
humanity at large, and.whose impunity. will be the encouragement 
of treachery all over the world, will not be insisted upon as the 
just fruits of victory so dearly bought. If traitors and murderers 
aré to enjoy an‘ affluent repose, and every Zimri is to have peace 
that slew his master, the sword of the allies, but not the cause 
of mankind, will have triumphed, the soldiers will have died in 
valit who died'at Waterloo, and victory purchased by the blood 
of the brave will have become the inheritance of fools and dotards. 

Napoleon Buonaparte has attempted to land in the dominions of 
George the Third ; not to plant his polluted flag of three colours on 
the. tower of London, as was once his threat, but to seek a shelter 
for his guilty head in a country which, in his high estate, it was 
his amusement to vilify and traduce. But we do not noticé these 


for this brutal appetite, one would say that it exists in Paris to a degree of coarse. 
hess Uisgtacefiit'to the people, and utterly contradictory of all their pretensions to 

s* United in, view to this shameful feature, :is one of another kind, and their 
neighbourhood illustrates the national character, In France you have.no security. 
against the existence of an evil, in the possession of what is commonly and na- 
turally opposed to it:-—the French reconcile fineness with filth, politeness with 
coarseness, honour with falsehood, In jike manner, the shops that present the 
gtossness above alluded to are crowded with elegant literature, placed out evi 
dently for numerous purchasers, The best. French classies, histories, poets, &c, 
are heaped on every stall, and lie among the-trash of political pamphlets, which 


prove nothing but that there is not a particle of political understanding or prins 
Ciple inal] France.” (P.147—156.) we 
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effusioris of his impotent malice as a ground for harsh and resent- 
ful treatment. If it became our dignity to despise them ‘at the 
time, it would now be a want of consistency to resent them. 
Throwing aside the spirit of particular feeling towards him, we 
have a duty of a general nature to perform concerning him. 
What is he? A monarch or an adventurer? If'we have a right 
to consider him in this latter character, the next question that 
occurs is this: What except pre-eminence’ in depravity, and ex-: 
traordinary success in crime, thts distinguished him from other: 
lawless adventurers, from other murderers’and robbers. The’ 
third question then follows. Has any crime been committed by: 
him which this country is entitled to take cognizance of asa 
crime against itself? In certain events these are questions which: 
the Government ‘of this country may have to answer to the peo+ 
ple of the United Kingdom. But we confess ourselves to incline 
Father to the sentiment of the writer of the Address, the title of 
whose work is among the numberof those which’.stand at the 
head of this article. Qne of his citations: from Vattel we will 
here extract. 


~ « As all nations are interested in maintaining the faith of treaties, 
and causing it to be every where considered as sacred and inviolable, 
so likewise they are justifiable in forming a confederacy for the purpose 
of repressing him who testifies a disregard for openly sports 
with—who violates and tramples it under foot. Such a man is a‘pub- 
lic enemy, who saps the foundation of the peace and common safety of. 
nations. But we should be careful not to’ extend this maxim to the. 
prejudice of that liberty and independence to which every nation has.a 
claim, When a sovereign breaks his treaties, or refuses to fulfil them, 
this does not immediately. imply that he considers them as empty 
names, and that he disregards the faith of treaties. He may have 
good reasons for thinking himself liberated from his engagements, and 
other sovereigns have not a right to judge him, ‘If the sovereign who 
violates his engagement on pretences that are evidently frivolous, or 
who does not even think it worth his while to allege any pretence 
whatever to give a colourable gloss to his conduct, and cast a veil 
over his want of faith—it is such a sovereign who deserves to be 
treated as an enemy of the human race.” (P. 11, 12.) ed 


"The conduct of this splendid miscreant has branched out into 
distinct acts of the most flagrant criminality towards every. state 
of Europe. He has been a common peace-breaker, a violator of 
treaties and neutralities, a public plunderer, and a private mur- 
derer ; and though at times treated with as a potentate de facto, 
we see no reason to construe a treating with power as such, “and 
from the necessity of the case, into a waver of the right to take 
cognizance of the crimes which have been sheltered by that power, 
when the opportunity presents itself. yoni 
The tribunal which Mr. Goldsmith recommends, though’ he 
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disparages the dignity of the conception by the details into 
which he pursues it, may not be altogether without its utility. 
The difficulty, if there exist any, as to the manner of dealing 
with this extraordinary man, arises chiefly from the uncertaint 
and mystery in which the character and intentions of the Preaek 
Court are at this time enveloped. If firmness and decision were 
its characteristics, the problem of this man’s fate would be of easy 
solution. ‘To Louis his life is forfeited, if human society is to 
stand upon its ancient foundations. 

When we see this general homicide in our power, and think 
upon his career of blood; when we count his murders and his 
massacres; when we reflect upon his scorn of treaties and of 
oaths, and of all the civil and domestic bonds of society; when 
we recollect the horrible accumulation of human suffering for 
which he stands accountable to God and man; and when after 
all we hear that, instead of being received as an Outlaw, he 
lives in honour; not a solitary prisoner, but breathing that pure 
atmosphere of which he has deprived so many; treading at his 
ease the deck of a British man of war with the careless air that 
belongs to innocence and honour; lastly, when we perceive that 
his supremacy in crime till casts a lustre on his fallen fortunes ; 
our hearts hen at the mortifying spectacle ; our moral feelings 
are confounded ; and if we coul ae that life, and peace, 
and affluence, are boons which Europe with his fate in her hands 
dare not deny to him, we should close our paper in utter, de- 
spair of a cause whose victories end only in the triumph of the van- 


uished,—whose successes serve only to confirm the prosperity of 
the wicked. 
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Iv page 166, line 10, for Appian, read Arrian. 
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Dictionary of Merchandise, and Nomenciatare in all E 

for the use of Counting Houses, &c. Foarth Edition, comsheahly: coied 

and improved. By C.H. Kauffman. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


DEAMA. 


Ina, a Tragedy in Five Acts. By Mrs. Wilmot. Second Edition. 8vo. $s. 
The Golden Glove, or the Farmer's Son, a Comedy in Five Acts; with 
some Poetical Sketches on Occasional Subjects, Svo. John Lake, Author 
of the House of Morville, acted some time since at the Lyceum Theatre. 


EDUCATION, SCHOOL BOOKS, AND CL4SSiC 4UTHOBS. 


Principles of Epistola.y and Mercantile Writing, containing easy Rules for 
Running Hand ; with 7 Copper Plates. By 
Smi 


a Speech of Clearchus from Xenophon’s Anabasis, and the Shield of Achilles 
Homers’ Iliad, translated into English. 8vo. 38s. 6d. 
yw ic Education, or Elementary Instruction in the various Departments 
terature and Science, with Practical Rules for studying each Branch of 
“ould Knowledge. By the Rev. W. Shepherd, the Rev. J. Joyce, and the Rev. 
Lant Carpenter, LL.D. 2 Volumes, 8vo. 14. 11s. 6d. 

Hints addressed to the 
tended to show, that the Benefits derived from the new Modes of Teaching 
may be increased by a ial Adoption of the Plan of Pestalozzi, to which are 
subjoined Examples of Questions calculated to excite and exercise the Infant 
Mind. By Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton, Author of Letters on the Elementary 
Principles of Edueation, &c. ke. 12me. 7s. 

Callimachi Cyrenzi que supersunt recensuit et cum Notarum Delectu edidit 
Carolus Jacobus Blomfield, A.M. 8vo. - 14s. 

Self Instructor in Penmanship; or Systematic Plans, by which all Persons 
Hand-writing in a few Hours only. By 

ones 

History of Catiline’s Cons onspiracy, by Sallust. Translated into English. 8vo. 

Travels at Home, and Voyages by the Fire-side, for the Instruction and 
Entertainment of young Persons, (Europe,) 2 Volumes, half-bound. 6s. 

Engelsche Spraakkunst, met Werkdadige Oefeuingen. Door J. B. D. Hassen- 
donck, M.A. 12mo. bound. 8s. 

The History of Polly Patchwork. 18mo. 

Lexicon Greco Prosodiacum, Auctore T. Morell, S.T.P. Olim. Vulgatum 
Typisdenuo mandavit, permultis in Locis correxit, Exemplis a se ablatis et 
Animadversionibus iHustravit Verbis A. Morello. Omissis q urimis auxit 
et a Vocibus, Latinam Versionem subjecit Edv. Maltby, 3.T.P. 2 tom. 
4to. 5s. 

A sure and easy Method of learning to calculate, translated from a posthu- 
mous Work of Condorcet. By Elias Johnston, Teacher of Writing and Ma- 
thematics in Edinburgh. Second Edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY, LAND SURVEYING, &c. 


oe ee” a Description of the Ocean and its 
VOL. VI. NO, XI 


-Radimentum Grammatice Latine Metncum, in Usum Scholz Regiz West- 
monasteriensis. Crown 8vo. 
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Coasts, Maritime Commerce, Navigation, &c. By James Kingston Tuckey, 
a Commander in the Royal Navy. In Four Volumes, 8vo.. 2/. 16s. . é 

A New Method of finding the Longitude from an Altitude of the Moon. 
By Thomas Hedgcock, Master R.N. Deal, Kent. Sheet. — 

Comp&nion to the Transit Instrument, containing the Right Ascension and 
Declination of Stars, from the First to the Fourth Magnitude, with the Places 
of some of the most interesting Double Stars. 8vo. 5s. 

A Compendium of Geography; for the use of Schools, Private Families, 
and those who study this necessary Science. By Richmal Mangnall. 12mo. 9s. 

A System of Land Surveying and Levelling; wherein is demonstrated the 
Theory witl: numerous practical Examples, as applied to all Operations either 
relative to the Land Surveyor or Civil and Military Engineer. By Peter 
Fleming, Land Surveyor and Civil Engineer. 8vo. 135s. : , 

Crosby’s Gazetteer of England and Wales, or Traveller’s Companion, a new 
and greatly improved Edition. 12mo. 9s. 

The Same.: 8vo. On fine writing-paper. 12s. 


HISTORY. 


Historical Memoirs of my own Time, Part the First from 1772 to 1780, 
Part the Second from 1781 to 1784. By Sir N. William Wraxall, Bart. In 
2 Volumes. 8vo. 1/. 6s. 

A Memorial offered to Her Royal Highness the Princess Sophia, Electress 
and Duchess Dowager of Hanover, containing a Delineation of the Constitution 
and Policy of England, with Anecdotes concerning remarkable Persons of that 
Time, now first published according to the Originals in the Royal Library at 
Hanover. By Gilbert Burnet, Bishop of Salisbury. To which are added, . 
Letters from Burnet and Leibnitz, and Fac-similes of the Hand-writing of those 
two distinguished Men. 8vo. 6s. 

The History of the Kings of England, from the Arrival of the Saxons A. D. 
449, to his own times A. D. 1143. By William of Malmsbury. Collated with | 
authentic MSS. and translated from the original Latin with a Preface, Notes, . 
and Index. By the Rev. John Sharpe, B. A. Late Scholar of Trinity College, 
Oxford, Curate of Elstead, and of Treyford, Sussex. 4to. 31. 3s. 

The Historical Remembrancer; or an Epitome of Universal History: in- 
cluding a Chronological List of Battles, Sieges, Revolutions, Discoveries, In- 
ventions, eminent Men, &c., from the earliest Period to the Year 1814. By 
David Stewart, Esq. Illustrated with a Chart of British and Foreign History. 
12mo. Boards. 5s. 

An Historical, Political, and Moral Essay on Revolutions, Ancient and Mo- 
dern. By F. A. De Chateaubriand. 8vo.' 12s. 

Recollections of Italy, England, and America, with Essays on various Sub- 
jects in Morals and Literature. By F. A. De Chateaubriand, Author of Tra- 
vels in Greece and Palestine, the Beauties of Christianity, &c. 2 Volumes. 
Bvo. 18s. | 

A Chronological Abridgment of the History of England, its Constitution and 
Laws, from the Norman Conquest to the-Revolution in 1688. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Genealpgical History of the English Sovereigns, from William L. to 
George III. inclusive, accompanied with a brief Statement of the principal 
Events in their Reigns, &c., and illustrated by Gepealogical Tables. By Wil- 
ham Toplis. 4to. 16s. 

Culloden Papers, comprising an extensive and interesting Correspondence 
from the Year 1625 to 1748, including numerous Letters from the unfortunate 
Lord Lovat, and other distinguished Persons of the time, with occasional State 
Papers of much Historical Importance, the whole published from the Originals 
in the Possession of Duncan George Forbes, of Culloden; Esq. To which is 
prefixed an Introduction, containing Memoirs of the Right Honourable Duncan 
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Forbes, many years Lord President of the Court of Session in Scotland. LIllus- , 
trated by Engravings. 4to. 3/. 3s. 

The Annual Register, or a View of History, Politics, and Literature, for 
the Year 1814. 8vo. 16s. 


LAW. 


A Treatise on the Law of Wills and Codicils. By William Roberts, of 
Lincolns Inn, Esq. Barrister at Law. Second Edition, much enlarged and im- 
proved, in 2 Volumes. 8vo. 1/. 18s. 

Taunton’s Reports, Volume IV. Part V. 

A Practical Guide to the Duty and Authority of Overseers of the Poor ; with 
full and plain Directions to them in the Execution of their Office ; interspersed 
with numerous Precedents of Summonses, Warrants, Orders, &c. relating to the 
Poors’ Law, and Parish Matters in general. By William Toone, Attorney at 
Law, Author of the Magistrate’s Manual. 8vo. 5s. 6d. . 

Decisions of the First and Second Division of the Court of Session, from 
November 1812 to November 1813, collected by A. Clephane, R. Bell, 
J. Campbell, and J. Dunlop, Esq. Advocates. By appointment of the Faculty 
of Advocates. Pot Folio. 

The Law and Practice of Judgment and Execution, including Extents at the 
Suit of the Crown. By Peregrine Bingham, A.B. of the Middle Temple, 
Special Pleader. 8vo. 14s. 

The Laws relating to the Poor. By Edmund Bott and Francis Const, Esqrs. 
Continued to Hilary Term 1814. 3 Volumes. 8vo. 14 16s. 


MEDICINE, SURGERY, AND PHYSIOLOGY. 


The Enemy of Empiricism; or a concise Explanation of the most important 
Functions of the animal Economy. By a genuine Disciple of Hippocrates. 
Svo. 2s. 

On Gun Shot Wounds of the Extremities, requiring the different Operations 
of Amputation with their after Treatment; with four explanatory Plates. By 
G. S. Guthrie. One Volume, 8vo. 12s. 

Surgical Observations on the Injuries of the Head, and Miscellaneous Sub- 
jects. By John Abernethy, F.R.S. Second Edition, in One Volume. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

An Essay on the Venereal Diseases which have been confounded with Sy- 
philis, and the Symptoms which exclusively arise from that Poison ; illustrated 
by Drawings of the Cutaneous ee of true Syphilis, and the resembling 
Diseases. By Richard Carmichael, M.R.I.A. President of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons in Ireland, and one of the Surgeons of the Lock Hospital, 
Dublin. 4to. Part I. 13s. Part 1. 5s. 

Additional Reports on the Etfects of a — Regimen in Cases of Cancer, 
Scrofula, Consumption, Asthma, and other Chronic Diseases. By William 
Lambe, M.D. Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians. 8vo. 12s. 

Researches on Consumption, and other Disorders of the Lungs, from the 
French of G. L. Bayle, M.D.P. By William Barrow, M.D. Senior Phy-. 
sician to the Fever Hospital, &e. Liverpool. 8vo. 12s. 

The Morbid Anatomy of the Liver, being an Inquiry into the Anatomical 
Character, Symptoms, and Treatment of certain Diseases which impair or 
destroy the Structure of that Viscus. Order I. Tumours. Part If. On the 
Varieties of the Tubera Diffusa. By J. R. Farre,M.D. 8vo. 15s. 

History of the Small Pox, by James Moore, Member of the Royal College 
of Surgeons of London, &c. Author of the Campaign in Spain, by Lieut. 
Sir John Moore, K.B. The Progress of the Small Pox is traced from its 
oriental Origin to Arabia, Africa, Europe, and America, and interspersed with 
Historical and Biographical Incidents. 8vo. 12s. 

Medical and Surgical Remarks, including a Description of a simple and ef-- 
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fective Method of removing Polypi from the Uterns, Tonsils from the Throat, &e. 
Likewise Observations on the different Modes of opening the Bladder in Re 
tention of Urine from Obstructions in the Urethra and Prostrate Gland, &c. 
Illustrated by Cases. By Edward Grainger, Member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, and Surgeon to the Dispensary at Birmingham. 8vo. 9s. 

The Physiognomical System of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim; founded on an 
Anavoriiionl and Physiological Examination of the Nervous System in ge- 
neral, and of the Brain in Particular; and Indicating the Dispositions and Ma- 
nifestations of the Mind. By J. G. Spurzheim, M.D. The Second Edition. 
Royal Svo. 

MILITARY AND NAVAL AFTAIRS. 


Naval Records, consisting of a Series of Engravings from original Designs 
by Nicholas Pocock, Esq, illustrative of our principal Engagements at Sea, 
since the Commencement of the War in France, 1793. Accompanied with a 
concise Account of each Action, and’ a Sketch of the general Services of the 
British Navy during the two last Wars. By Lieut. Win. Innes Pocock, R. N. 
Part the First. 4to. 1/. 1s. , 

Memoirs of the War of the French in Spain. By M. De Rocca, an Officer 
of Hussars, and Knight of the Order of the Legion of Honour. Translated 
from the French. _8vo.. 9s. 

Labaume’s Campaign in Russia. Third Edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Apparitions, or the Mystery of Ghosts, Hobgoblins, and Haunted Houses 
énntand. being a.Collection of Entertaining Stories, founded on Fact, and 
selected for the purpose of eradicating those Fears which the Ignorant, the 
Weak, and the Superstitious, are but too apt to encourage, for want of pro- 
perly examining into the Causes of such absurd Impositions. By Joseph 

‘aylor. Second Edition, greatly enlarged. 12mo. 5s. | 

A Father’s Leisure Hours, inscribed to his Children, principally intended to 
arrest the Attention to Religious and Social Duties. 12mo, 9s. 

_ A Disclosure of the Hoax practised upon the Stock Exchange February 21, 
1814, with Remarks on the yea of Lord Cochrane to Lord Ellenborough. | 
By Alexander M‘Rae. 8vo. 3s. 

The Young Cottager, a Narrative from Real Life. By the Rev. Leigh Rich- 

Village Conversation; or the Vicar’s Fire Side: dedicated to Mrs. Hannah 
Moore. 12mo.__ 6s. 6d. | 
i The Bible, or Book of Books, being a Fountain of universal Information. | 
Sheet. 

An Address from. Lord Cochrane to his Constituents, the Electors of West- 
minster, April 1815.  8vo. 
The Legend of the Velvet Cushion, in a Series of Letters to my Brother 
Jonathan, who lives in the Country. By Jeremiah Ringletub. 12mo. 6s. 6d.” 
Life, Smooth and Rough as it Runs..12mo. 6s. 

The Philosophy of Human Nature, containing a complete Theory of Human. 
Tntexest ; to which is added an Essay on the Origin of ‘pvil, By John Duncan. 

Hpieure's Almanack, or, Calendar of Good Living, on the plan of Almanack 
de Gourmand, published annually at Paris: 18mo. _ 5s. 6d. 

The Art of evading a Charitable Subscription. By Nabal Junior. 8vo. 1s. 

Special Report otf the Directors of the African. Institution, made at the 
Annual General Meeting on the 12th of April, 1815; especting the Alle- 
gations contained in a Pamphlet entitled “ A Letter to William Wilberforce, 
Esq. &c., by Thorpe, Esq.” &c. 3s., 

A Review of Mr. Norris’s Attack upon the British and Foréign Bible Society: 
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dedicated by Permission to the Right Rev. Lord Bishop of St. David's. 
By the Rev, William. Dealtry, B.D. F.R.S. Rector of Clapham, and late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. 3s. 

Sir W. Russell’s Advice to his’ ‘Son, written in the Year 1689; dedicated. to 
the Father of every Family. Now First Published. 12mo. _ 2s. 

- The Rights, : Privileges, and Laws of Women, as. established and confirmed 
by Nature, Right, Reason, and Human Legislation; to which is added a va- 
luable Collection of Maxims, Cautions, and Reflections, calculated .as well 
to improve the Female’s Mind and Understanding, as to prevent her in every 
Situation through Life, from falling a Sacrifice to Artifice, Treachery, and Se-' 
duction. Part I. 8vo. 

Panharmonicon, designed as an Illustration of an engraved Plate, in which is 
attempted to be proved that the Principles of Harmony more or less ee omen 
raroughont the whale System of Nature, but more especially in the human 
Frame. Webb. 4to.. 1/. 1s. 

Oxford “Gaiverity” Calendar for 1815, corrected to Dee. 1814. _ 12mo, 
5s. 6d. 

Liberty, Civil and Religious; by a Friend to Both. 8vo. 

An Address to the British and Foreign Bible Society, proving by Texts of 
Scripture, that the sending the Sacred Volume, the Scriptures, to all Nations 
printed in their Native Languages, will be affording the most effectual Means of 
their Conversion to Christianity, and will also be the Means of ameliorating 
the present Condition of the Jews, and finally restoring them to their own 
Country, as foretold by their Prophets. By C. Hall. 8vo. 1s. 

A Statement of the Facts connected with a Precognition taken in the Col- 
lege of Glasgow, on the 30th and 31st of March, 1815. _ By Professor Mylne, 
Glasgow. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Speeches of the Right Hon. Charles James Fox, in the House of Com- 
mons. Six Volumes, 8vo. 4/. 4s. 

Bibliotheca Anglo-Poetica. Longman and Co. 11. 14s. 

Literary and Scientific Pursuits which are encouraged in the Univeisity of 
Cambridge, briefly described and vindicated, with varions Notes. By the 
Rev. Latham Wainwright, A.M. F.A.S. of Emanuel College 1 in that Univer- 
sity, and Rector of Great Buckhill, Bucks. 4s. 6d. — 

A Catalogue of all Graduates in Divinity, Law, and Medicine, and of all 
Masters of Arts, and Doctors of Music, who have regularly proceeded or been 
created in the University of Oxford, between Oct. 10, 1659, and Oct. 10. 
1814. To which are added the Chancellors, High Stewards, Vice Chancellors, 
and Proctors, from the Year 1659 to 1814; the Burgesses for the University, | 
from the Year 1603 to 1814; and the Matriculations and Regents from 1701 
to 1814. 8vo. 19s. 6d. 

The Complete Taylor’s Assistant, or a Treatise on the Art of Cutting, with 

roper Instructions to take measure for a Suit of Clothes. With descriptive 
By A. Bailey. 

Memoirs of an Old Wig. 8vo. 7s. 

An Appendix to a Treatise on the Economy of Fuel, and Mbiapetnedt of 
Heat, especially as it relates to Heating and Drying by means of Steam; ¢on- 
taining Observations on Chimney Fire Places, particularly those used in Tre — 
land, &c. By Robertson Buchanan, Civil Engineer. 7s. 6d. : 

Reasons for establishing a Regi stry of Slaves in the British Colonies, Nekile 
a Report of the Committee of the African Institution, published hoy en of 
that Societ 

Essays, Tesligions and Moral. 12mo. 7s. 


Harmonies of Nature. By J. B, H. De Saint Pierre; Being a Seqiel to his” 
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Studies of Nature, with a Portrait, anda Prefatory Account of the Author and 
the Work. By Louis Aimé Martin. Translated by W. Meeston, A.M. In 
$8 Volumes, 8vo. 1/. 16s. 

The same Work in French. 3 Volumes, 8vo. 11. 16s. 

An Introduction to the Study of eres including Observations on the 
Linnean Genera, and on the Arrangement of M. Lamarch, a Glossary, and a 
Table of English Names, illustrated with coloured Plates. By Samuel 
Brookes, F.L.S, Demy 4to. 3/. 10s. Royal 4to. 5/. 15s. 6d. 

An Introduction to Entomology, or Elements of the Natural History of Insects. 
By the Rev. William Kirby, 8 A. F.L.S., and William Spence, Esq. F.L.S. 
Illustrated by coloured Plates. Volume I. 8vo. 18s. 


NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


The Magic of Wealth, a Novel. By T.S. Surr. In 3 Volumes, 12mo. 18s, 

Curse of Ulrica; or the White Cross Knights of Riddarholmen, a Swedish 
Romance of the Sixteenth Century. In 3 Volumes. 12mo. 18s. 

Howard. By John Gamble, Esq. Author of Irish Sketches. In 2 Vols. 
12mo. Qs. 

Warwick Castle, an Historical Novel. By Miss Prickett. Dedicated to the 
Right Hon. the Countess of Clonmell. In 3 Volumes, 12mo. 11. 1s. 

A Tale for Gentle and Simple. 12mo. 7s. 

Amurath, Prince of Persia; an Arabian Tale. 12mo. 4s. 

The Benevolent Eccentric, or Conscript of Switzerland; a Tale founded on 
facts. With the Pleasures of the Soul, a Poem. By Henry Haverhard Hall. 
12mo. 

The Invisible Hand, a Tale. 12mo. 5s. 


POETRY. 


The Maze, a Poem. 12mo. 9s. 

The Veils, or the Triumph of Constancy; a Poem, in Six Books. By Miss 
Porden. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Poems. By William Wordsworth. Including Lyrical Ballads,.and the Mis- 
cellaneous Pieces of the Author, with additional Poems, a new Preface, and a 
Supplementary Essay. In 2 Volumes, 8vo. 11. 8s. 

Ancient Scottish Poems; published from the MS. of George Bannatyne, 
1568. 2 Volumes, Post 8vo. 11. 1s. 

Poems and Songs, chiefly in the Scottish Dialect. By Robert Tannahill. 
A rg respecting the Life and Writings of the Author is prefixed. 12mo. . 
5s. 6 

Epistles, and Miscellaneous Poems. By Thomas Grinfield, of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 12mo. 7s. 

The Voyage, aud other Poems. By Anthony Semple, Esq. M.R.I.A. For- 
merly of the Hon. East India Company’s Service. 12mo. 

Metrical Essays. By John Ambrose Williams. 12mo. 6s. 

‘The Amatory Works of Tom Shuffleton, of the Middle Temple. 12mo. 
10s. 6d. 

Armageddon, a Poem in Twelve Books. By the Rev, George Townshend, 
B.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge. 4to. 14. 11s. 6d. 

‘ a a of Anarchy, a Dramatic Poem, intended for the Reflections of 
8vo. 

Bs gers Praise of Virtuous Ladies. Edited by Sir Egerton Brydges, Bart. 
M.P. 7s. 6d. pene t 

Davison’s Poetical Rhapsody, Part IT. 1/. 14s. 6d. 

Melancholic Humours in Verses of Diverse Natures. Set down by Nicholas 
Breton, Gent. 11s. 6d. 
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Ode to Desolation: with some other Poems. By Matthew Weld Harts- 


tonto 7s. 
he White Doe of Rylstone, or the Fate of the Nortons, a Poem. By 
William Wordsworth. 4to. 14. 1s. | 

Hebrew Melodies. By Lord Byron. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Helga, a Poem in Seven Cantos. By the Hon. William Herbert. 8vo. 12s, 

Arabia, a Poem, with Notes; to which are added, several Smaller Pieces. 
By Johnson Grant, M.A. of St. John’s College, Oxford, and Domestic Chap- 
lain to the Countess Dowager of Balearras. 12mo. 5s. 

Joe Miller, in Doggerel Rhyme; or Old Friends with New Faces; done 
into Ryhme by Sir Peter Pilgarlick, Knight, and adapted to the Taste of a 
Society of Bon Vivants, at the Vine Tavern, Stafford. 12mo. 

Original Poems, and a Play. By Charlotte North. 8vo. - 10s. 

en a Poem. By J. W. Cunningham, A.M, Vicar of Harrow. 12mo. 
7s. 6 

The Cossack, a Poem; in Three Cantos, with Notes. 8vo. 5s. 

Episodes from the Shah Nameh, or Annals of the Persian Kings. By 
Ferdoosee. Translated into English Verse, with Notes and Authorities, &c. 
By Stephen Weston, B.D.F.R.S. Royal 8vo. 6s. 


POLITICS, AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


The Right to Church Property secured, and Commutation of Tithes vin- 
dicated, in a Letter to the Rev. William Coxe, Archdeacon of Wiltshire. 
2s. | 

An Inquiry into the Effects of the Irish Grand Jury Laws, as affecting the In- 
dustry, the Improvement, and the Moral Character of the People of Ireland. 
By Thomas Rice, Esq. F.A.S. late of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. 4s. 6d, 

Observations and Reflections on the Bill now in Progress through the House 
of Commons, for better regulating the Medical Profession, as far as regards 
Apothecaries, proving it to be a Measure best suited to the public Convenience, 
and most conducive to the Preservation of the Community from the Effects of 
existing Frauds and Abuses. By Robert Master Kerrison, Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, &c. 8vo. 5s. ore 

tter to the Right Hon. Lord Erskine, on the present Situation of France 
and Europe. Accompanied by Official and original Documents. Second 
Edition, with Additions. 4s. 6d. : | 

The Happiness of States, or an Inquiry concerning Population, the Modes 
of. subsisting and employing it, and the effects of all on Human Happiness. 
By S. Gray, Esq. 4to. 1. 11s. 6d. 

The Principles of the English Poor Laws, illustrated from the Evidence 
given by Scottish Proprietors, (before the Corn Saremttes) on the Connexion 
observed in Scotland between the price of Grain, and the Wages of Labour. By 
John Weyland, Jun. . F.R.S. Ordinary Member of the Board of Agn- 
culture, and one of his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for the Counties of 
Oxford, Berks, Surry, and Norfolk. 8vo. 3s. 6d. . 

Some Principles of Civilization, with detached Thoughts on the Promotion of 
Christianity in British India. By Richard Hey, Esq. LL.D. late Fellow of 
Sidney, Sussex, and Magdalen Colleges in the University of Cambridge. 8vo. 3s. 

A Treatise on the Wealth, Power, and Resources of the British Empire, in — 
every Quarter of the World. By B. Colquhoun, LL.D. The Second Edition, 
with Additions and Corrections. 4to. 2/. 2s. 

Thoughts on the Corn Laws, as connected with Agriculture, Commerce, and 
Finance. By J. D. Hume, of the Custom House. 8vo. 2s. 

A Brief Account of the Jesuits, with Historical Proofs in Support of it, 
tending to establish the Danger of the Revival of that Order to the World at 
large, and to the United Kingdom in Particular, 8vo. 2s, 6d. 
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A Report of the State of France, made to the King of France i im Council, 
the Viscount De Chateaubriand, Minister Plenipotentiary of his most 
Chistian Majesty to the Court of Sweden, &e. To which is added, the 
Manifesto of ania XVIII. addressed to the French Nation, as drawn up by 
the Count De Lally Tollendal. 8vo. sewed. 3s. 

An Inquiry into the System of the Post Office, as it regards the Manner in 
which Persons and Property are affected b ry the Exercise of the Powers vested 
in his Majesty’s Postmaster General. By Thomas Pering, Esq. 8vo. 3s. 

The French Pretender unmasked, or an Appeal to the Common Sense of 
Britons, by an Enemy to Hypocrisy, Usurpation, and Despotism. 5s. : 


THEOLOGY, AND THEOLOGICAL HISTORY. 


The Theological San, or a wh oes oma of Christian Knowledge, in Epitome. 
Sold by Thomas Parrott. On aS 

Preces, Catechismus, et Hymni, Gract et Latin’. in usum Antique et 
celebris Schole juxta S. Pauli Templum, apud Londinates, Fundatore vene- 
rabili admodum viro Johanne Coleto, S.T. P. Necnon 8S. P. Decano. 12mo. 
3s. 6d. 

The Principal events in the Life of Moses, and in the Journey of the Is. 
raelites from Egypt to Canaan. By Henry y 18mo. Ss. 

A Sermon preached in the Parish Church of Watford, Herts. ae Rev. 
Thomas Morgan, LL.D: for the benefit of the W idow and ten Children of 
the Rev. J. Dennis, late Curate of Overton, &c. 4to. 2s. 

Strictures on Dr. Marsh’s Comparative View of the Churches of England 
and Rome, By the Rey. John Lingard. 8vo. 2s.6d. 

Sermons to Young People. By the late Rev. Samuel Lavington, of Bide- 
ford, Devon; delivered: at a Lecture founded by the late Coptain Young,: 
12mo. 6s. 6d. 

The Weekly Manitor, a Series of Essays on Moral and Religious Subjects. 
By a Layman, 4s.6d.' 

"The Character df Moses, established for Veracity as an Historisn, recording: 
Events subsequent to the Deluge. By the Rev. Joseph Townshend, M. Aisi’ 

Rector of Pewsey, Wiltshire. Volume II. 4to. 1d. 16s. 
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